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tn PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BALLE. A: re 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, ; Fs 
De BY WR EOE ss ae oe, 


The following history has not hitherio been ee 
It is a translation of a manuscript copy of a course of lee 
tures, delivered by the author, when connected with th 
university of Berlin. Any abruptness or want of connexion 
in the sentences, which may in some instances be observa- 
ble, will easily be excused, if it isremembered, that these 
lectures were not intended for the press, and that the man- 
useript which the translator has used, isa transcript of | 
notes taken in the lecture room. It is probable that the lec- 
tures themselves were never written out in full.—As Dr. 
Tholuck has had the kindness to read the translation, how- 
ever, it is presumed that nothing essential has been omitted. 

This portion of the history contains only the account of 
the state of Theology and Religion in the early part of the 
last century. The following portion, which contains the 
history of scepticism in England, France, and Germany, is 
already translated and will be sent, Deo volente, in season 
for the next number of the Repertory. 


Eprror. 
» Halle Aug. 1827. 
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HE EIGHTEEN Tex ‘CENTURY. 


- INTRODUCTION. 


Human knowledge, is derived from reflection and expe- 
rience. The latter, supplies the, materials, which the for- 
mer arranges and systematises. The first step, therefore, 
ea ; in the acquisition of knowledge, is the collection of facts. 
But, as our personal experience is so limited, we must. avail 
ourselves of the experience of others, and_as far as possible 
of that of the whole race to which we belong. And al- 
though much of this experience may not be immediately 
applicable to ourselves, it will,in general, be found available 
to our purposes, as all men are but one family. It is thus 
the great object of history, to enlarge and perfect our per- 
sonal experience, by that of our fellow men. Even pro- 
| fane history furnishes us with an abundance of facts, illus- 
“trative of the nature of man and his relation to God, and 
' with much greater clearness, we can learn from the history 

f the church these interesting truths. As in the lives of 
dividuals, there are periods, in which they can learn more 
themselves and their relation to God, than in others, so 
in the history of the church there are periods peculiarly rich 
instruction. Such for example as the commencement of 
the Christian era, the time of the reformation, and the age 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 


in which we live. From the intimate connexion of event 

however, it is difficult to fix with precision the limits of sueh 
periods. The development is not confined to one insulated 
point; although its progress and character are more 
vious in some portions of the period, than in others. When 
therefore, we wish to treat important portions of ecclesias- 
tical history, we cannot confine our attention to these por- 
tions themselves, but must review those which precedeéc 
them, and trace the causes of the events, which we wish to 
record, and mark their effect upon following generations. 


With respect to the history of our own times we can only | 


review the past, and endeavour to ascertain the causes of : 


the events which we now behold, their consequences we 
must leave to others to examine. 

It is the object of the present course of lectures, to exam- | 
ine the causes which have produced the present state of re- 
ligion and theology. This examination will teach us, what 
great lesson God would have us learn from the present state 
of the church. — For it is clear from-the review of the whole 
course of ecclesiastical history, that it is the object of di- 
vine wisdom, to makeevery age inculcate some great mo- 
ral or religious truth. God allows the gospel to come into 
conflict with all the diversified forms of human folly and 
sin, to teach us that it contains the remedy for every possi- 
ble form of error and evil, and to make this very conflict 
the means of rendering more and more perfect the manner 
of conceiving and presenting its doctrines. In the first ages, 


. 
| 
: 


the Christian faith, having not yet insinuated itself into the — 


feelings and modes of thinking of the early Christians, we 
see the constant struggle between the free grace of the gos 
pel, and the disposition to depend upon legal observance 
In the second period, we sce the gospel in conflict with va- 
rious philosophical systems, some irreconcilably opposed 

it, others attempting an amalgamation with it, but none of 
them effecting the purpose of rendering theology at aie 
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iblical and philosophical. In the middle ages we see the 
rrupted faith, and imperfect philosophy, of the earlier. 
iods, degenerating into superstition, equally destructive 
genuine faith and true philosophy. In the time of the 


reformation, religion and knowledge appear anew. The 


doctrines, which distinguish this period were truly eyan- 
gelical, and the theological systems, biblical, but not entire- 
ly free from the fetters of the old philosophy. To this suc- 
ceeded the period of strenuous orthodoxy, and vital piety 
again declined,.leaving nothing but the mere form of biblical 
knowledge; and even this, being destitute of the vital prin- 
ciple, was less perfect than it was among the reformers. 
The period of pietism followed—and orthodoxy was again 
imbued with life and restored to the form in which it was 
held by the reformers, but not improved. ~The next period 
was that of the theoretical and practical infidelity, and piety 
again declined in the Protestant church. Within the last 
ten years it has been again revived—and made to rest upon 
the leading doctrines of the Bible. Theology is pervaded 
by a spirit of true religion, and is so advanced, that it has 
nothing to fear from its opposers. 

Through the experience of all past centuries, therefore, 
the present age may derive much important instruction, and 
the almost universal declension of the period of scepticism 
now passing away, has led theologians more carefully { 
examine what doctrines can best be made the foundation of a 
theological system, and are most essential to vital piety ; 


_ and to endeavour so to construct their systems as to ren- 


_ der them proof against all objections. To teach this lesson 


“appears to be the object of the age in which we live. 
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I. CONFLICT BETWEEN ORTHODOXY. AND PIETISM, 


_Secrion I. 


The declension of vital piety into mere palo 
orthodoxy.—Period of formal orthodoxy. 


As we have already remarked, in order to explain the 


present state of religion and theology we must direct our — 


attention to the preceding period of scepticism ; for the 
extent to which infidelity was then carried, has produced 
the reaction which we now witness. But the period of 
scepticism cannot be properly understood without previ- 
ously attending to that of pictism and orthodoxy, which in 
some measure led to this infidelity. Partly in that, pie- 
tism undervalued the defence of religion by human learn- 
ing ; and partly, from the defective manner in which the- 
ology, as a science, was presented to the public. The 
theology or formal orthodoxy of this period may be traced 
to the Reformers. It was indeed the object of these great 
men, to restore the pure doctrines of the Bible, and to 
reduce them to a regular system ; but there were many cir- 
cumstances, in the age in which they lived, which prevent- 
ed them from fully effecting this object. We do not see 
many in this period, who seem to have been led to the re- 
nunciation of the Catholic faith, from the inward experience 


: 


. 
, 


of religion. ‘Those who had this experience, were the” 


real authors of all that was accomplished, in this eventful 
wera. Yet there were many, who 1enounced the Catholig: 
errors, upon nothing more than speculative conviction 
others sought only the liberty of opinion and of worsipl 
others were influenced by political motives; others were 
carried along by the general movement, without knowi! 
why or whither. And here lies the principal reason, that 
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the Protestant church at this time, was far from efjecting the 
eneral diffusion of true religion. The Reformers laboured 
indeed assiduously and in various ways, to purge the church 
the evils arising from this source, Luther, by making 
provision for the education of children and servants ; Me- 
Jancthon by turning his attention to the schools and univer- 
sities; Calvin by the strict church discipline which he 
established in Geneva—a model of ecclesiastical polity. 
Their object however was not attained ; partly on account 
of the unsettled state of things produced by the wars of 
that period, and partly on account of the numerous contro- 
versies, in which the Reformers and their successors were 
engaged amongst each other. In the war which arose out 
of the league of Schmalcald, Melancthon was obliged to 
_ flee to Brunswick, and afterwards to Magdeburg ; Bucerus 
~ to England; Chytraeus to Tubingen and Heidlebergh. In 
: this unsettled state, it is evident the interests of the church 
__ must have materially suffered. But further than this, in 
the time of Luther, the violent contest between the Luthe- 
rans and Reformed had already commenced. Through this 
controversy the parties were more aud more separated, 
2 and the study of theology greatly injured, by.being directed 
) almost exclusively to the subjects in debate. Besides this, 
~ many parties arose, in the bosom of the Lutheran church 
itself, which estranged the feelings of its members from each 
other, and fixed their attention upon matters of minor im- 
portance. Melancthon especially appears to have felt how 
seriously these controversies interfered with the advance- 
ment of religion. It is known that he was accustomed to 
_ write in the 4/bwms of his friends, @ contentioso theologo 
Uibera nos bone Deus! a paper was found among his ef- 
cts, after his death; stating he was glad to leave the world 
to be beyond: the reach of the radies theologorum. Un- 
r these circumstances, it is clear that neither theological 
owledge, nor true piety could flourish ; and this was at 
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once manifested by the character of the works publishe 
at this period. ; 

The reformers had eleaely taught, that the exposition‘of 
the Scriptures was the foundation of all theological know- 
ledge. But this principle was less and less practically ré- 
garded by their followers, especially in the Lutheran nde if 


where the whole activity of the learned was expended if 
Polemics. Exegesis and Dogmatic were extended no fur- 
ther than the defence of the symbolical books, and were not 
scientifically studied for their own sake. Exegesis particu- 
larly, sunk into neglect. In the beginning of the 17th cen- | 
tury, few, if any lectures were read upon this subject in f 
ihe German Universities. Spener obtained a command 
from the elector of Saxony, that exegetical lectures should 

be read in Leipzig ; but when Carpzov commenced reading { 
in obedience to this order, he was obliged to desist after the 
very first lecture, for want of hearers. Spener says, he ~ 
knew theologians who had been six years at the university, 
without receiving the least instruction upon this subject. . 
The ‘exegetical books of this period, contained nothing 
more than the application of the formularies of the church, to { 
the explication of particular passages of the sacred Scriptures. 
This was, indeed, not always the case, but the exceptions 
were few. The Dogmatic was as much confined to he 
path marked out by the symbolical books as the Exegesis. 
Melancthon’s loci theologici, were thrown aside, and Hut- 
ier’s loci communes filled with scholastic disputations, were 
adopted in their place. Ecclesiastical History was a de- 
fence of Protestantism, and an account of the controve rsies | 
between the Calvinists and Lutherans. ~ This department 
was almost entirely neglected in the 17th century in all the 
universities, of which Spener loudly complained. ‘The 

evils of the prevalent system, were peculiarly manifested, 

in the practical part of ministerial duties, and operated 
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Thost injuriously on the piety of the common people. 
Even in the sermons of Luther, there is by far too much 
of a polemical character, which although it admits of apo- 
logy, cannot be entirely justified. But in his sermons, there 
always a general practical tendency, which became 
ss_ and less characteristic of those of his followers. 
The sermons of the 17th ,century were generally directed 
against heretics, and to the inculcation of a dry system of 
morals, although the form of orthodoxy was strietly adhered. 


‘to. The manner of preaching was equally forced, de- 


_ lighting in uninteresting grammatical remarks, or childish 


. playing upon words. The Pastor Jacob Andriae published 


- a volume of sermons in four parts, 1568. The first part 


was. devoted to the papistical controversy, the second 


» against the disciples of Zuingle, the third against the follow- 


ers of Schwenkfeld,* and che fourth against the Anabaptists. 
Artomedes in Koeningsbergh published eight sermons, in 
1598, on the Lord’s Supper, filled with the bitterest revils 
ings against ‘the Calvinists. One of these sermons begins 
thus, *‘ Against the Holy Supper, two bands of the devil are 
contending, the idolatrous Papists and the concerted Cal- 
yinists. EXven the poor heathen Ovid was a better theo- 
logian than our Calvinists.” As an example of the taste- 
less manner of sermonizing, in this period, we refer to a dis- 
course of Hermann, a preacher in Brieg, in Silecia, upon — 
Zacheus., His text was ‘he was small in person.” He 
ivided his sermon in.the following manner :—Ist, that little 
ord heteaches us, personae qualitaiem; 2d, the little word 
as, vitae fravilitatem ; 3d, small, staturae parvita- 
m, To the exegetical part of the ermon, followed the 
actical part, which was commonly equally insipid. Thus 


hwenkfeld was a Silecian nobleman, born 1490, who separated from the 
ran church and founded a distinct sect,{distinguished by many mystical 
ines, (TR.) 


¢G 


/ 


"discourses the application consisted in the direction of th 
‘subject to particular heretics. { 


ed was: Ist that Zacheus, was informator devarietate 
rum Det 2, consolator parverum ; 3, adhortator ut 
fectum nostrum virtute compensemus. In the polemi 


Spener also complains greatly of the manner of studyi 
pursued in the Gymnasia. In his Piis Desideriis, and in his 
preface to Dannhauer’s Hodogetic, he says, that in the 
schools, Latin alone is studied ; Greek is almost neglected, 
and Hebrew entirely so. The students proceed to the uni- - 
versity without any proper idea of what theology is, which | 
they regard as a mere task for the memory. Prayer, medi: — 
tation, and a holy walk and conversation are regarded as , 
of little consequence. With respect to the several depart- 
ments of the course of study, he says, “the philosophy is ( 
nothing more than dull scholastic formularies, and yet to 
this branch, the greatest portion of time is devoted. Philo- 
logy is almost unknown ; many theologians cannot read the 
Greek Testament. Thetil or dogmatic in its most restricted 
sense, is regarded as the most important branch of theology ; 
the quotation of Scripiure-passages in support of doctrines 
is little resorted to. Exegesis is only studied after the stu-— 
dent has become a preacher, and even then no further than 
to enable him to make out the exposition of his text. Po- 
lemics are regarded, as second only to Thetik in impor- 
tance, although it is difficult to be ever refuting errors whew 
we ourselves know not the truth, And if the necessity 
this branch be admitted, it does not follow that every preache 
should be a Polemic. Ethics are not taught at all. Hom 
letik consists merely in scholastic rules, for the logical ~ 
struction ofa sermon. 

Thomasius a learned professor of philosophy, publis 
in 1686 a work entitled, “ Free ideas pleasant and serious 
on al] kinds of new books ;” in which he gives the follo 
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cription of a candidate of theology. ‘He has studied 


e theology, the fourth to scholastic theology, and the 
ifth to polemic theology, He has held a long disputation on 
the importance of metaphysics in refuting heretics, is able 
to prepare a well wrought sermon, with the help of philo- 
sophy, logical arrangement and a concordance, and prepare 
ayrefutation of that “devilish” book of Richard Simon, 
Critical history of the Old Testament,” and is all the while 
os utter stranger to practical theology. 

The better part of the thelogians, describe also in dark 
colours the state of the laity. ‘Thomas Gerhard, a learned 
and pious theologian, says, “even the most constant atten- 
dants in church are very immoral in their lives; yet, if any 
one questions their christian character, they are ready to 
commence a legal prosecution against him. Whoever be- 

] comes a real christian is stigmatized as a Pharisee,* Weige- 
7 


lian, or Rosencrucian.” External religion, or the observance 


of the rites of the church was greatly overvalued, and « even 
the Lord’s Supper was greatly abused. One of the friends 
of Spener, H. Mueller, complains particularly of what he 
calls the four dumb idols of the church; the baptismal font. 
the pulpit, the confessional, and the altar. 


. 


oo 


Section I. 


he first controversy against formal orthodoxy, occa- 
stoned by the revival of vital piety, through the in- 
. strumentality of Joun Arnot. 


In the period, of which we have been speaking, many 
pices were heard lamenting over the fall of the church. 


Val. Weigle was a preacher in T'schopau, born 1533. His writings 
much of the “ inward light,” and anointing which he made the great 
e of religious knowledge : his views of the Trinity and many other 
ortant doctrines are also peculiar. (TR.) 
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But these complaints, were generally made so cautious 
and were attended with so litile exertion to correct the efi 
that they produced little effect. The first impression of im- 
portance was produced by John Arndt, who died May 6 
1621. He was pious from his youth. During his stay at th 


‘university, he manifested peculiar fondness for nie 


studies, which was then generally the result of real religio 

‘In Helmstadt he privately interpreted the Kpistle to the Ro- 
mans. As soon as he entered upon his office as a clergy*. 
man, he began to preach in a biblical manner, especially ; 


upon the doctrine of regeneration. This was an exceed- 


ingly ‘unipleasant subject to the orthodox, who were accus- 
tomed to explain it as nothing more than baptism. Arndt 
possessed the same mildness and modesty, which adorned | 


“the character of Spener, connected with more energy of 


mind, Neither his excellence, nor his vigilance were how- 
ever, able to prevent the attacks of his enemies, in which 
character the orthodox very soon appeared. They com- 
plained that he required of men angelic perfection; they ¢ 
accused him of being an Alchymist, and accounted forhis / 
liberality, by saying that he had discovered the philosopher’s 
stone, and could therefore well afford to dispense his ill- 
gotten gold. The preachers in Brunswick publicly warned 
their hearers, against the poison he was disseminating. Af- 
ter the publication of his book, upon true religion, the oppo- 
sition became more violent. (This work has been translated 
into a greater number of languages, than any other huma 
production, with the exception of Thomas a Kempis’ Imi 
tion of Christ.) The pulpits in every part of Germany, re 
sounded with denunciations against him and his doctiast 
He was pronounced a dangerous heretic, by John Cordin 
a preacher in Danzig. His opposers ridiculed his sermo 
and writings, and were not ashamed to call this distingui 
ed servant of God, “an ignorant ass.” Lucas Osia 
iW rote in 1623, a long work against him entitled “Theol 
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I] Reflexions and well intended Christian Admonitions.” 
[he author accuses Arndt of five distinct and inconsistent 
heresies ; making him a follower of the Pope, of Calvin, of 
- Flaccius, of Schwenkfeld and Weigle. He goes so far as’ 

"to say, that he had blasphemed the Holy Ghost, in ascrib- 
“ing the work of the Devil to God. Tiburtius Rango, also 
2 wrote a book against him, entitled “ Christian hie, or 
» the method of treating Errorists and Heretics.” 
~~ Arndt?s work however, awakened among all classes, 
iy throughout Germany, a spirit of anxious enquiry, and many 
were found willing to rank themselves among’ the friends of 
the author. Among these were two distinguished men, the 
superintendant Scriver, who died in Magdeburgh 1601, and 
H. Mueller who died in Rostock 1676. The most important 
of his followers was Spener, ,who was principally in- 
debted to his writings for his knowledge of vital piety. 


Section III. 
_ Spener anil his cts 


Spener was born in Alsace in 1635. His parents were 
pious, and early devoted their son to the sacred ministry. 
He spent much of his time in reading the Bible, Arndt’s 
“ true religion,” andafew devotional booksin English. Spe- 
ner pursued his theological studies in Strassbourgh, where 
he enjoyed the instructions of two distinguished theologi- 
ans, Danhauer and Sebastian Schmidt. He afterwards stu- 
died Hebrew and the Oriental languages with Buxtorf in 
Basle, and was appointed preacher in Strassbourgh in 1663. 
n1666 he received a call to become senior pastor in the 
_ city of Frankfort on the Main. This call he referred to the 
“magistrates of Strassbourgh, who decided that he ought to 
aeceptit. The first remarkable effect of his labours, which 
witnessed, was in 1669. At this time, he preached a 
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sermon upon the righteousness of the Pharisees, and that 
the true children of God, which produced a powerful i 


pression upon the whole city. Many who had been peta 


ly formally orthodox, were brought to the true love o 


Christ, while others declared they would never enter the 
ehureh again. Spener now appointed those meetings fore 


social worship, which on account of the attention which — 
they excited, and the controversy to which’ they gave rise, 
deserved to be particularly noticéd. These meetings, which 
ata later period he held in his own house, were of a con- 
versational character, in which he spoke to the persons pre- 
sent, on the state of religion in their own hearts, questioned 
them in reference to the exercises of the sabbath, and en- 
deavoured to ascertain how far his public discourses had 
been understood. As these meetings were very soon attack- 
ed, Spener appealed to the Symbolical books and the articles 
of Schmalcald.. In the third part of the 4th article it is 
said, “ Brotherly conversations among the members of the 
church on the word of God, is an important means of Chris- 
tian edification.”” The theological faculties of the several 
universities, to whoma reference upon this subject had 
been made, returned answers, merely requiring that nothing 
should be undertaken in those meetings against the evan- 
gelical church. The answer from the university of Kiel 
was peculiarly favourable. Benedict Carpzov, in Leipzig, 
afterwards Spener’ s greatest enemy, eariy declared him- 
self in their favour. He says inhis work “Select mora} 
sentences,” ‘* No one can tell how useful these meetings 


may be, especially when the people have an opportunity of _ 


A 


conversing with their Pastor, for it is certain, that etraney € 
willlearn in an hour thus spent, more than they would” 


from ten sermons.” After sometime, many of the most re- 
spectable inhabitants requested that these meetings should’ 
be heldin the church. This was accordingly done; b 
Spener complains, that from this time the blessing which h 
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nverse freely in so public and solemn a place. 

_ The next important effort of Spener in the promotion of 
_ piety, was the publication of his Pia Desideria, which fell 
like a spark of fire upon a parched field. If ever a work 
were written with moderation, humility and love, so as 
‘completely to close the mouths of opposers, it was this. 
‘That the so called othodox, became so violent against such 
c a work, is one of the most melancholy exhibitions of the 
_ character of this period. In this book Spener says, that 
those in authority appeared in general to know nothing of 
real religion, that they seldom did more than endeavour to 
maintain the form of orthodoxy. That frequently tr uely 
pious persons were persecuted—that a reformation among 
the clergy was absolutely necessary ; that as the case then 
- stood, aman could hardiy with a safe conscience enter the 
Paidisiys that religion was a mere form, that many of the 
clergy were openly irregular in their lives, that he who re- 
_ quired that Christians should walk agreéably to ‘their pro- 
fessions, was denounced as Papist or Quaker, that a most 
inordinate degree of importance was placed upon learning: 
that the clergy were regarded as a Priesthood and differed 
little in their conduct from the Catholic Priesthood, and that 

there was no paternal connexion between them and the laity. 
All this Spener said, not in a tone of reproach but of lam- 
entation, and hence it sunk deeply into many hearts. He 
received innumerable letters filled with expressions of grat- 
itude for benefit derived from his work. Many theologi- 
ans also at the universities and among others, Carpzov ex- 
pressed their approbation of this publication. From this 
pine all eyes in Germany were directed towards Spener, 
and as might be expected, many opponents took the field 
against him, who accused him of holding antilutheran and 
ae principles. Dilefeld, Diaconus in Nordhausen 
rote a work against him.in 1697, entitled ‘*Theosophia 


a them ceased: the people. were not disposed to 
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Horhio-Speneriana.”” The passage in Spener’s book whic , 
gave most offence, was the declaration that there could 
no true knowledge of divine truth, without regeneratio 
Dilefeld maintained the contrary, and asserted that soe 
* : \ . ae 
doctrine led to mysticism. Spener defended his opinions 
in the book ‘‘ General Theology,”* i in which he makes they 
experience of practical religion the foundation of all true 
theological knowledge. fd 
Gradually the good work which he had effected i in , Frank- 3 
ford, began to decline, tares hecame mingled with the wheat, | 
which gave occasion to the good to he i spokenof. At 
this period Spener was visited with a sickness, which con- , 
fined him seven months, and led, him to a more thorough. 
knowledge of his own heart, and of divine truth. In 1686, , 
he was called as court Preacher and member of the Uppe- 
Consistory toDresden. The decision respecting this call, he 
submitted to the magistrates, who were very desirous of re- ( 
taining him in Frankford ; but having consulted with seve- 
ral of the cleray whose opinions were in favour of his accept- ( 
ance, they decided accordingly, and Speuer proceeded to 
Dresden. In his first discourse, he brought forward what. - € 
was then the mest important subject, the difference between 
a dead and living faith. Within three weeks after his arri- { 
val, many were aroused from their former security. Even 
the elector, who was openly immoral, although strenuous 
in his orthodoxy, was much affected ee his preaching. Spe- 
ner was entirely free from the pride, which distinguished 
the clergy of this period, and which led them either toa 
vain display of their learning, or an exclusive association 
with the higher ranks of society. They were ashamed tog 
_ condescend to the humble duties of catechetical ubabine © 
Spenerimmediately undertook this labour, and saw it erowd- 
ed with the most obvious blessing. Many of the cler 
ridiculed him on this account, and said that the elector h: 
got a schoolmaster instead of acourt Preacher. Throu 
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is influence however, this mode of instruction was intro- 
ed throughout Saxony. He also induced the Elector, 
_ to order that exegetical lectures should be read in the uni- 
__-‘¥ersities. In these and various other ways the changes 
which he effected were very considerable. In Dresden he 
had many friends warmly attached to him ; but the elector 
- became gradually discontented with his earnest preaching, 
, and threatened not to attend his church; a threat he finally 
executed. Spener at this time took a step, for which he 
3 would have been entirely inadequate, if itwere not for the 
assistance of the spirit of God. He was by nature exceed- 
ingly timid and bashful, but the grace of God made’ him 
bold; and it is the tendency of all minds, whatever may be 
their natural temperament to come up to the same standard 
when influenced by this grace. He undertook to address a 
serious remonstrance to the elector upon his mode of life. 
The elector was at this period entirely estranged from him, 
and never attended his preaching. In 1691 Spener. was 
ealled to Berlin, as member of the Upper-Censistory and 
Provost of the church of St. Nicolas. As the elector was 
desirous to be freed from him, Spener accepted the call. 
The opposition to him in Saxony, supported by the Prince, 
was becoming.every day more violent. Carpzov wrote two 
treatises against him, and excited all the clergy towithstand 
his efforts. The enimity of Carpzov arose partly from envy — 
of the station svhich Spener occupied, and partly from his 
disapprobation of the changes which he had introduced. 
The labours also of Spener were producing an effect in Leip- 
__ zig with which Carpzov was by no means pleased, Franke, 
SS and ‘Schade who were private teachers attached to 
_ othe university, began to hold meetings for the practica] 
expositio: of the Bible which Carpzov did not approve of. 
_ Spener’s influence in Berlin, was still greater than that 
which he had attained in Saxony. The elector of Branden- 
‘burgh; although a rough man, was very favourable to’ the 
3 D 
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promotion of religion, and was himself easily impressed 

the truth. Spener’s most important service was giving a 
proper direction to the infant university of Halle. Until 
this period, the Prussian youth frequented principally the uni- 
versity of Wittenburg, where they were filled with a bitter 


spirit of opposition to the reformed. The elector, who was” 


exceedingly opposed to controversy about unessential points, 


was very desirous that the two communions should live in — 


peace. To promote this object he wished to found an uni- 
versity within his own territories, and furnish it with pro- 
fessors of a better spirit. Halle was at this time a military 
academy for noblemen, where Thomasius distinguished by 
his bold and independent spirit of investigation executed the 
office of a teacher. Here the elector determined to - found 
his university. In the selection of the professors he sub- 
mitted principally to the direction of Spener, prescribing 
only, that they should not be polemics. The providence 
of God so directed the efforts of Spener, that he succeeded 
in obtaining pious men to fill these important offices. Breit- 
haupt, senior pastor in Frankford, and Franke, professor of 
the oriental languages and pastor of the Glaucha church in 
Halle, were particularly distinguished for their religious 
zeal. In 1694 the university was fully organized. 

Spener wrote many devotional books, excited those in au- 
thority to improve the school and church system, received 
students into his own house, gave regular biblical instruc- 
tions, and exerted his influence to have proper persons ap- 
pointed to office. ‘The only trial connected with his situa 


tion in Berlin, was the desire of a part of his congregation _ 


to separate from his charge. This arose principally from the 
influence of Dr. Schade, the second preacher inthe sam 

church. He was greatly distressed at seeing the numbers 
who came to the communion, without appearing to be real- 
ly Christians. His anxiety upon this subject, was such that 
days before the administration of the ordinance, his peate 
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- weeping and prayer. Spener i in vain endeayoured to com- 


yas entirely destroyed, and he would spend the night in 


pose his mind, and remove his difficulties. He very unex- 
pectedly published a most intemperate book upon the sub- 

ject in which he called the confessional «< the seat of Satan,”” 

and “ the pit of hell.”” Many theologians espoused his cause ; 
he was however displaced, and Spener'was obliged tojoinin 
the effort. to effect his removal. Spener died in 1705 Feb. 
5th. ‘The evening before his death he caused the prayer of 
our Saviour, in the xvii. chap. of John, to-be read to him. 
He had never preached upon this passage of scripture, as he 
said he could not understand it, and that its contents could 
not be comprehended in this world. But now said he, I 
am going where all will be explained. 

Spener was not distinguished for his natural endowments. 
He hed acquired considevable information particularly of a 
historical kind, as is evinced by his work on Heraldry ; but 
still he was not pre-eminent for learning. He was however, 
possessed of a clear judgment, by which he discriminated 
in every department what was of most value, and took an 
jmpartial view of every subject. Hehad none of that force 
of character which distinguished other reformers... Notim- 
pelled by the ardour of his own feelings, he could perhaps 
the more purely act under the influence of an impulse which 


from above, is evident from his great and effectual exertions, 
notwithstanding the natural softness of his character. This 


___ mildness, was in his situation of peculiar importance, as the 


ce et 
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orthodox from their superior numbers, and power, would 


have been able effectually to suppress a more virulent oppo- 


~* 


nent... But as it was, all who were not entirely devoted to - 


the opposite party, and especially the elector, was disposed 
to espouse his cause.. Spener never permitted himself to 
think that he was acting the partof areformer. He says in 
his ‘‘ answers to cases of conscience :” “I never dreamt of 
the folly of undertaking a reformation. I am too sensible 


came from a purer source: and that he was thus influenced ~ 
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of my own weakness, and that I have neither the wisdont . 


nor power, requisite for such a work. I content myself with 
exciting those to eilect the reformation, whom God has eall- 
ed to the work.”? And in another place he says, ‘I find a 
great deficiency in learning, and other qualifications in my- 


Self, of which I have abundant reason to be conscious, in | 


the discharge of the ordinary duties of my office ; so that 1. 
am often ashamed of my inability to give even advice. 
What should Ithen do, if I should undertake so great a 
work ? Especially am I deficient in faith, which alas! is so 
weak, as to be hardly sufficient even in matters of small mo- 
ment to overcome my natural timidity, much less to make 
me equal to enterprises, which would require the spirit of 
a hero ; when the Lord will restore his church to its proper . 
state, he will choose far different men than such as I am.” 
The enemies of Spener opposed him with unexampled 
virulence. The most important work written against him 
was ‘* The unanimous judgment of the university of Witten- 
burg,’ 1698; or with the fuller title ‘ Christian-Lutheran 
doctrines according to the word of God and the symbolical 
books in opposition to Dr. Spener, by the, theologians of 
Wittenburg.” In this book two hundred and ‘sixty four 


heretical expressions are ascribed to Spener, such forexam- ~ 


ple, ‘‘ that believers are free from all human authority ; that 
in a future world we shall be able, perfectly, to understand 
the nature of God; that withdrawing from the world pro- 


motes peace of mind ; that a holy life is necessary to enti- 
tle a man to be called a Christian; that we can learn much _ 


from the Papists and Quakers; that all baptised persons are 


Sol 


~ 


not regenerated.” The great ground of objection was that — 


Christians were partakers of salvation even in this world. 


After his death, the expression of disapprobation became ig 


still more general, and it was a matter of dispute in the uni~ 
versities whether it was proper to say, Beatus Spener. 
Professor Fecht of Rostock published a book “ De Beatitu- 
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dine Mortuorum in Beidtuny” of which he devotes the 


34th section to the i inquiry whether this blessedness can be 
predicted of Spener and decides Quod Non. 

The influence and example of Spener, called forth the 
exertions of many others. Prayer-meetings were estaplish- 
ed in various places. Spener had particularly opposed the 
ambition of the Lutheran clergy, and defended the rights of 
the laity, and exhorted them to apply to the Holy Scrip- 
tures for instruction. This gave rise to the formation of 
many private religious meetings, which mist be taken into 
view, in order to form a proper idea of the history of this 
period. Such meetings were instituted in Augsburgh, Es- 
sen and Darmstadt, after Spener had introduced them in 
Frankford; when he removed to Saxony, they were introdu- 
ced there also, although with mych opposition. In 1686 
certain private teachersin Leipzig, as before mentioned, 
formed a society for reading the Scriptures, and for promo- 
ting the study of the original languages of the Bible. - In 
this society the most distinguished members, were August. HH. 
Franke, John C. Schade, Paul Antonand GottfriedArnold. In 
1686 Franke visited Dresden, and continued there sometime 
with Spener, from whom he received a strong desire to engage 
in the work of promoting true religion among the people. 
On his return to Leipzig he established a biblical lecture for 
the students. Schade and others followed his example. 
These meetings were continued several months, without ex- 


% citing any attention. But Franke was at last accused of 


on a4 having said that men might be perfect in this world; that 


ra 


philosophy was of little use, and that it was unnecessary to 
contend against heretics. ‘The students shared in these re- 
proaches, and it was said, that they so far undervalued the 
instructions of their professors that they burnt the notes 
they had taken from their lectures. Yet among the learn- 


ed men of the university, there were some who endea- 


voured to counteract this opposition, and who maintained 


>" 
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ihat the term pietism, which had been given in derision, 
would in its best sense be applied to Franke, and his asso- 
ciates ; of this number was Feller, the professor of eloquence; 
his poem entitled “the Pietist,”” which gives a correct exhibi- 
tion of the spirit of this period is well known, The.name pie- 
tist from this time, became general in its application to the 
friends of true religion. In opposition to this name, the ad- 


Ay 


versaries of Spener, assumed that of orthodox. The atten- _ 


tion of the court in Dresden was soon attracted to the con- 
iroversy, and issued in 1689 an order to institute an investi- 
gation into what was called “ the New Sect.” Franke and 


Schade were called to undergo an examination and many . 


witnesses were summoned against them. Nothing however 


was testified to their disadvantage. The university there- \ 


fore, informed the court, that nothing improper had there 
occurred. 'Thomasius was particularly active in ‘the de- 
fence of Franke. Nevertheless, Franke was forbidden to 
continue his lectures, and in 1690 was called away from 
Leipzig upon private business. Schade was still permitted 
to pursue his course of biblical instructions, which were at- 
tended by about a hundred hearers.. Some of the citizens 
wished to attend these lectures, but.as they were intended 
only for the students, and as disorder might arise from their 
attendance, Schade discouraged it. The citizens, therefore, 
formed a society for themselves in which it must be acknow- 
ledged, that much that was irregular. occurred, and gave 
rise toa new alarm. In 1690 therefore all such meetings 
were forbidden. The university of Wittenburg united with 
ihat of Leipzig, in sending a petition to the elector for. the 


entire suppression of pietism. In consequence of this peti- 
tion, rules and regulations were adopted worthy of a popish | 


hierarchy. All was now suppressed; the pietistical students 


: 


were obliged to relinquish their stépendia and were given to : 


understand, that those who attended any meetings for devo- 
‘ional purposes, should receive no appointment to any office, 
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_. The testimonials for good conduct, due to them from the 


A) 


universities were also withheld. But in order not to be un- 
just to the opposite party, we ought to inquire whether much 


which was really fanatical, had not occurred in the meetings 
complained of. This is in itself not improbable, but if any 
thing of this kind had really taken place, we should expect, 
that some distinct statement of the fact would appear in the 
official records of the investigations which were instituted by 
the public authorities. But these records contain no allega- 
tions against the pietists of this nature ;*they contain no 
charges which are not either evidently founded upon per- 
versions, or for preaching what we believe to be purely evan- 
gelical. A student by the name of Lange, is particularly 
mentioned, to whom the pulpit was for some time forbidden. 
In hopes of his~reformation he was again permitted to 
preach, and selected, for his text Romans viii. 3. “In his 
sermon he said “ that a penitent heart will perceive a light 
in itself, by which it will be led to acknowledge Jesus, as its 
sueatast good, in heaven and earth, and burn and beat with 
love.” For such fanatical expressions as these, the pulpit 


' was again forbidden. It was particularly objected to the 
' pietistical students that they presented themselves, as mo- 


dels of christian character, which was regarded as a great 
breach of modesty. Christianity was then considered as 
something merely speculative, not to be applied to the char- - 
acter and conduct of every individual. ‘This controversy 
_ gave rise to many publications, . In 1691, Benedict Carpzov 
published a treatise, in. which he. styled the defence of 
Franke ‘‘a sinful book.” In another treatise published in 
1695 he went so far as to call Spener “ procellam Eccle- 
Sipe ,2? 5 turbinem peligiogts ” «“tempestatem pacis,” and even 
Shay disciple of Spinoza.” : 

Beyond the. limits of Saxony, we also find that strenuous 
_ opposition was made to the religious movement of the day. 


In Erfurdt the elector of Mayence, forbad under a penalty 
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of a fine of a hundred dollars, every meeting for prayer and ©. 


reading the Bible. The professor Majus in Giessen, had 
been accustomed to hold such meetings with some of the 
students, for which he was so seriously attacked by his col- 
leagues, that he was obliged to claim the protection of the 
magistrates. In Jena professor Sagittarius undertook the 
defence of Franke, and said that Pietism was nothing more 
than vital christianity. On which account the elector John 
George I]., wrote to the duke of Weimar, that he had a 
disorderly Saieeeon of theology, whom he ought to visit with 
merited punishment. In Wolfenbuttel several preachers had 
united to read the Bible—the duke sent them word, that if 
they did not discontinue their meeting they should be deposed, 
But in Hamburg, more than in any other place, was the vio- 
lence of this opposition to true religion manifested. (We 
mention particular cases in order to give a more impressive 
exhibition of the spirit of this period.) The author of the 
opposition in Hamburg, was the learned John F. Meyer, who 
had been at an earlier period a professor of theology in Wit- 
tenburg, whence he removed to Hamburg, and from thence 
to Griefswalder, where he died. He, as many other of the 


orthodox, praised Spener,as long as they themselves were left — 


undisturbed. But when Spener, in virtue of his office,as coun- 
sellorin the Upper-Consistory at Dresden, admonishedhim on 
account of theinconsistency of hislife with his orthodox prin- 
ciples, the hatred of this wrathful and arrogant man, became 
unspeakably violent against him. — It was natural, therefore, 


that he would oppose himself to the efforts made by Spener, — 


and his friends. In Hamburg there were two or three 


ministers, more or less favourable to pietism. Horbius, — 
brother-in-law to Spener, Winkelman the learned editor of | 


the Koran, and Winkler. When Meyer perceived that they 
were inclined to Spener’s principles, his enimity arose 
against them, which he endeavoured to vent in the following 
manner. He drew up an agreement or declaration, to be 
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signed by the preachers in Hamburg, containing a condemna- 


tion of all lax theology ; a profession of adherence to the 
_ standards of the church; a rejection of the doctrine of the 


Millenium in all its forms and a condemnation of the works 


of Jacob Boehme. (Spener did not utterly proscribe the 


writings of Boehme, and with regard to the Millenium he only 
wished to exclude the grosser and more worldly ideas, often 


connected with the doctrine.) Horbius would not subscribe 


this declaration, for although he said he considered the doc- 
trine of the Millenium an error, he was not prepared to 
condemn all who adopted it. ‘The dispute arising from this 
source widened the breach between the parties. An inno- 


‘cent circumstance contributed to increase the difficulty. 


Poiret, a mystic of the Netherlands, had written a little 
-work upon the education of children, called “ the Wisdom 
of the Just.” This book with the exception of a few mys- 
tical expressions, is throughout evangelical. Horbius pre- 
sented it as a new-years gift, to the parents in his congrega- 
tion. Meyer immediately published the following _little 


_ work against him: ‘A hastily composed warning for: the 


city of Hamburg, founded upon the word of God.” . He re- 
presented the book distributed by Horbius, as containing 
seven distinct heresies: Socinianism, Arminianism, Qua- 
kerism, Schwenkfeldianism, Weigélianism, Popery, and Pe- 
tersenism. He complained that not content with recom- 
mending the Lord’s Prayer as useful for children, the author 
had attached the following remarks to the recommendation. 


a. F irst, that God must be praised in the heart ; second, that the 
heart must testify its sincerity, by obedience ; third, that the 


grace ‘of God must nourish the soul ; fourth, must:free us from 

past sins; fifth, and preserve us from sinning in future... ‘The 

blinded zealot then exclaims, that it was degrading the 

word of God and a calumny against it, to attach such con- 

ditions to its use. His pharisaical pride and want of cha- 

rity, induced him to endeavour to have Horbius immediate~ 
’ : E ‘ 
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ly displaced. The magistrates wishing to assist the latter — 


out of the difficulty, advised him to give them an explana- 
tion. Heaccordingly declared his entire satisfaction w 
the doctrines of the symbolical books, and promised he 


would not recommend the work of Poiret any further, but — 


would advise those to whom he had given it, to discontinue 
using it. This was far from satisfying Meyer. He inform- 
ed the magistrates that he felt in conscience bound to 
preach against Horbius, as an archdeceiver and fanatic. He 
called the three clergymen mentioned above, “lying pro- 
phets and priests of Baal.’ The people took part with the 
orthodox, who made the way to heaven as easy as the 
Catholics. They surrounded Horbius when coming out of 
church, shouting quaker, fanatic, enthusiast, and endeavour- 
ed-to overturn his carriage and assailed him with abusive 
language. Meyer preached against him and endeavoured 
to present him.in a ridiculous light to the people. The in- 
nocent Horbius was at length obliged as a criminal to fly by 
night from the orthodox Lutheran city of Hamburg. It is 
‘worthy of remark that the reformed never went to such ex- 
tremes; they retained more piety and more learning than 
‘the Lutherans. 


ee 


Section IV. 


The struggle of piety against the orthodox, proceeding ¢ 


: Srom the university of Halle. 


~ 
—~ 


We have already described, the low state of learning at \ 
this time in the universities. The state of religion was not 


‘more favourable. It was rare to meet with any who con- 


~ 


‘nected ‘prayer with their studies, or who read the Bible with — 
-any proper feeling of their need of its precious doctrines, | 


‘Heinrich Maeller of Rostock, in a letter written in 1695. 
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says, **We wish to heal Babel; oh that. she was willing to 


be healed! The physicians must proceed from the univer- 


sities, but alas! how many universities are Babels them- 
selves, and are not willing to be healed. When | think of 
the dreadful state of these institutions, my heart sinks: with- 
in me.” In Giessen, John G. Arnold was professor. of Ec- 
clesiastical History. He earnestly desired to promote the 
revival of true religion. But the rough unbridled and world: 
ly-minded temper of the students, affected him so much that 
he said he could no longer bear to look on hundreds ofthe 
future shepherds of souls, who had never felt the least.con- 
cern for their own. He therefore resigned his office, a 
step which cannot be justified, since what is impossible with 
men is possible with God; and a favourable change actually 
very soon took place. 

When this melancholy state both of religion and learning 


was thus widely extended, God erected through the agency. 


of Spener, an altar in Halle for true theological knowledge, 
not mere empty trifling speculations on the form of doc- 


' trines. Three men were called to this - ~university. from 


whom this new spirit proceeded; Franke, Breithaupt morn 
Anton. 


A BRIEF YIEW OF THE HISTORY OF A. H. FRANKE. 


He was born in 1663 in Lubeck; as early as his tenth 
year he had serious religious impressions. When a. child 
he used to pray, that God would place him in that situation 
in which he could be most entirely devoted to his service. 


In 1679. he went to the university, of Kiel, where he enjoy- 


ed the society of professor Korthold. In 1682 he went to 
Hamburg, in order to study Hebrew with the famous prose- 
lyte Edzardi. In 1684 he proceeded to the university of Leip- 
zig and united himself with those private teachers of theolo- 
zy, who felt as he did, upon the subject of religion: But at 
this time he knew nothing of the essence of real Christian- 
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ity. He has left us a history of his religious experience, _ 


which is published i in the work edited by Knapp and Nie- 
meyer : “ Institutions of Franke,” vol. ii. p. 420. He gives 
the following narrative of bis feelings. He says his atten- 
tion was first particularly arrested by reflecting upon the 
nature of theology. It occurred to him, that there should be 
a coincidence, between the feelings and objects of the 
theologians of the present time, and those of the apostles. 
But when he compared his feelings and objects with those 
of the first servants of Christ, he discovered that they were 
entirely different, that he was actuated only by a desire of 
worldly honor and learning. He determined therefore, to 
follow more faithfully the example of the apostles. Du- 
ring this period he appeared to himself, as a child endea- 
vouring to contend with a giant. Having torn himself from 
all the pleasures of the world, he went to Luneburg. 
Here after a few weeks he was invited to preach upon John 
xx. 31. “These things are written. that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
ye might have life through his name.” By meditating on the 
passage, he found that although he did not doubt the truths of 
the gospel, he did not believe them with his whole heart. 
This produced a struggle which became constantly more 
and more distressing, until at length he was brought to ques- 
tion not only the divinity of Christ, but the very existence 
of God.. His peace was effectually destroyed, and he de- 
termined not to preach in the state of mind in which he 
then was. In the greatest agony he uttered the prayer, “If 
there be a God and Saviour let him manifest his existence, 
that I may be delivered from this misery which I cannot 
longer sustain.”” After this prayer, he experienced such a 


peace of mind, and so much joy, that all his doubts vanished 


and he preached with a conviction of the truth to which he 


had before been a stranger. After obtaining this living 


faith i in Christ, he visited Dresden and after r remaining there 
two months with Spener, he went to Leipzig and commenced 
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his lectures upon the Bible. When the difficulties arose 


_ there he removed to Erfurdt, and became the pastor of one 


of the congregations of that city. He proceeded upon the 


principles of Spener, and instituted religious meetings among 


his people. This occasioned a persecution from his col- 
leagues and the magistrates, and he was ordered to leave the 
town within two days. It was a remarkable interposition of 
Providence, that upon the very day upon which he received 
this command and knew not where to go, he received the 
invitation of Spener to join him in Berlin... He went, and 
took up his abode in Spener’s house, and in a few days. 
was appointed to his station in Halle. 

Paul Anton the second theologian, mentioned above, was 
one of those who had visited Spener in Frankford, and there 
received his first serious impressions. In Leipzig whither he 
afterwards went he took prt in thé biblical lectures. From 
Leipzig he was called to Hisennach as court preacher, and 
afterwards to Halle as professor and consistorial councellor.. 
Breithaupt also first received his impressions from Spener in’ 
Frankford. In Erfurdt he was a colleagueof Franke; and 
formed an intimate friendship with him. These three men 
formed the theological faculty in Halle until 1709." In this 


- year two others were added to their number of the same sen- 


timents, although perhaps less zealous and less distinguished 
for talents. These were John H. Michaelis and Joachim 
Lange. The course pursued by this faculty, both in refer 
ence tothe mode of teaching, and their manner of acting to- 
wards the students, was different from that adopted by any 
other. In both these respects they followed the views of Spe- 
ner notwithstanding the outcry of the theologians of Saxony. 
We shall attend to their plans in reference to learning, and 
then to the practical part of their labours. ‘The divine bless- 
ing notwithstanding all opposition, manifestly attended their 
efforts. The desire of such’a mode of instruction as they 
adopted, was so generally felt, that notwithstanding the great 
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rame of the university of Wittenburg ; the number of students _ 


received at Halle from 1694 to 1724 amounted to 6032. 

The chief object of Franke’s attention, was exegesis, 
and hermeneutic. In almost all his lectures he referred to 
these subjects. As early as the year 1693 he published his 
Manuductio ad lectionem Scripture Sacre ; a work 
which has been often reprinted. In 1695 he commenced 
his Observationes Biblice, which were continued for a series 
of years. In this work he displayed the greatest boldness 
in exhibiting and correcting the errors ofthe Lutheran inter- 
pretations. It was furiously attacked by Dr. Meyer ina book 
entitled “on the work of A. H. Franke, that attempt of 
the Devil still further to injure the every where persecuted 
church.” Franke however, was not deterred from continu- 
ing his work. His principles of interpretation were adopted 
and cultivated by others, especially by his pupil J. J. Ram- 
bach in his Jnstitutiones Sacre Hermeneutice. Franke 
also raised the miserably degraded and neglected study of the 
oriental languages. He founded the Collegium Orientale in 
which the more advanced students had an opportunity of ex- 
ercising themselves in these languages. 


Breithaupt was engaged in the Dogmatic. He published — 


two systems, one larger and the other smaller, upon anentire- 
ly different plan from the scholastic method of Hutter’s text 
book. These works and Freilinghausen’s “ Foundation of 
Theology,” had great influence in promoting the study of the 
Bible... 

The Moral was entirely neglected by the orthodox. The 
school of Calixt pursued this subject ina very unprofitable 
manner, as they considered it as distinct from the Dogmatic, 
with whichit is as intimately connected, as the effect with the 
cause, or the blossoms. with the tree. . The theologians of 
Halle proceeded upon the principle, that all Christian. vir- 
tues are the result of living faith, in God, and thus took the 
proper ground for yiewing the whole subject. They’ were 
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particularly led to the investigation of the dd:mpopa or things 
indifferent. The orthodox had permitted the Moral to sink 


_ to the mere heathenish form of rules of duty. . They con- 


fined their attention to gross and open sins, paying little re- 
gard to those which consist in a state of mind not conformed 
to the gospel standard. They were thus led to maintain that 
many things, in the Christian life, were perfectly indifferent 
and did not come within the view of a teacher of morals. In 
this class they included all the common occupations of life, 
eating, drinking, playing, dancing. ‘The school of Spener, 


‘on the other hand taught, that nothing was indifferent ; that 


the most common things may assume a moral character, 
their being good or evil depending on the state of mind in 
which they are performed. 

Paul Anton read upon Polemics, which was then consider- 
ed too important a subject, to admit of its being excluded 
from a regular course. He, however, in a beautiful and useful 
manner, endeavoured to show how every heresy arose from 
the corrupt fountain of the heart. He said we must regard 
those who have departed from the faith, as diseased, and our- 
selves as labouring under a different form’of the same great 
malady. When we endeavour to correct the errors of men as 


_ diseases, we shall do it after the true Christian manner. 


Ecclesiastical history was at this period neglected, al- 


_ though Spener and Franke had very correct views of its im- 


portance.. The efforts of this school in regard to the Homo- 
letic are peculiarly worthy of attention. The perverted 
method of preaching of the 17th century had become more 
fixed and deduced to rule in the beginning of the eighteenth. 
The text was first grammatically, historically and polemically 
explained and then in a five-fold manner practically applied. 
This five-fold application, however, among the orthodox was 
generally nothing more than so many attacks upon the fol- 

lowers of Spener. The preacher indulged in the most silly 
metaphors and triflings, and dissipated the whole power of 
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the discourse in a multitude of subtle divisions. Carpzov i 


his Homoletic, gives an hundred different methods of arrang- - 


ing the body of a sermon. Some of these methods, have 
particular names, as the Koenigsburg method, the Leipzig 
method &c. The preachers became emulous to present the 
greatest possible variety, inthemanner of discussing the same 
text. The most skilful made out to give sixty distinct me- 
thods. Spener endeavoured to oppose this kind of trifling, 
but his own manner of preaching was dry. The efforts of 
Franke and F reilinghausen were more successful, They re- 
called the principles of Luther, particularly suchas that con- 
tained in the following passage : “ when I preach in Witten- 
burg I descend from my elevation. I do not regard the doc- 
tors and teachers who may happen to be present, who can- 
not amount to more than forty, but the young people, the 
children and servants ; it is to them I address myself, and re- 
gulate my discourse according to their wants. If the others 
do not like it, the door is always open.” Franke referred to 
these and similar expressions in his Paranaetic lectures and 
expresses himself in the following excellent manner “ weshould 
not be orators butfathers. Preachers should belike those trees, 
_ which although fully grown, spread out their branches and 
let them droop upon the ground, that those who cannot as- 
cend them, may yet reach their fruit. It is a peculiarly inju- 
rious principle, that we must accommodate ourselves to our 
learned hearers. When our Saviour had the Pharisees be 
fore him, he had also learned auditors, but he addressed them 
in the simplest manner possible.” : 
_ We must also notice the lectures towhich we have just re- 
ferred. These Paranaetic lectures, were devoted to the dis- 
_ cussion of the difficulties and aids for the study of theology, 
Franke commenced them in 1693, At first he had very few 
hearers, but the number rapidly increased, and at last upon 
the hour in which he read, all the other professors omitted 
their lectures. In the preface to the second part of these lec- 
-" . : 
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tures, he says that he had never seen so visible a blessing at- 


tending any of his university labours, as these discourses 3 
because in them he could be more pointed and personal. 
He had.no fixed plan, but selected what ever subject ap- 


peared best adapted to the state of students. He sometimes 


discussed the character of particular books, or single passa- 
ges of them; at others the subjects were more practical, as 


the difference between a mere knowledge of the doctrines 


of salvation and a living faith in them, the fear of men, the 
nature of conversion, &c. &c. He published two volumes of 
these lectures in 1726-7 and his son published the remainder 
e parts in 1736. Franke held also devotional meetings 
the sabbath afternoon, in which he delivered discourses 
upon the duties of ministers as servants of the church. He 


preached in rotation with the other professors i in the whiver- + 


sity church, and regularly for. one of the congregations in the 
town. He held prayer meetings in the orphan-house on 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, the great object of which he 
_ said was to guard the students against permitting their studies 


turning their hearts form the “ one thing néedful.” * Besides 
_ these various efforts to promote religion, the professors had 


“weekly meetings which the students were at liberty to attend, 


and consult their teachers as fathers upon any subject on f 
which they wished advice, such as the means of their support, 
difficulties in their studies, the state of their hearts, &c. The 
professors also .united for prayer and mutual counsel, that 
they might so regulate their conduct as to become models for 


- their students. 


Various institutions were founded in order to increase the 


salutary influence exerted by the university. Such was the 


orphan-house with its various schools, which Franke designed 
asa nursery of true piety and a means of supporting the stu- 
dents, by affording them an opportunity of acting as teach. 
ers. The number of scholars increased so much in this es- 


tablishment, that two thousand received instruction, six hun- 
: F 
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dred were supported, and a hundred and thirty students of — 
the university employed in teaching. Connected with the 
orphan-house, was an extensive book-store designed princi- 
pally to circulate pious books at the lowest possible prices- 
The profits were all devoted to the institution: Besides 
this was the Bible institution founded by the Baron of Can- 
stein for the same purpose. This institution has printed and 
circulated 1, 700, 000 copies of the Scriptures and 900, 000 ¢ 
copies of the New-Testament. Books were also printed in . 
the Ethnish, Lattish, Russian,and Malabar languages. A 
missionary institution was also founded with a particular ref- 
erence to the Malabar coast, and at a later period a missiona- 
ry society forthe Jews: Through the information cine be 
by these institutions and the residence of missionaries in 
- Halle, the desire of promoting the spread of the gospel was 
greatly increased among the students. Franke lived to see 
the fruit of his labours. He says in reference to this subject 
that he had enjoyed the happiness to see, in a threefold res- 
pect, the effect ofhis efforts. First, in the real conversion of 
many ofthe students, who gave up the richesand honoursof 
the world,and who were little disturbed even by its contempt. 
Second, that the students in their intercourse with each 
other manifested a holy Christian love in submitting to each 
other and living for their mutual advantage. Third, that 
in their walk and conversation they were an example to the 
inhabitants of the town, many of whom by their means were 
brought to the knowledge of true religion. And besides this, 
that after leaving the university, many of them had the hap. 
piness of producing revivals,in their congregations ; that those 
who had been fellow students united themselves when in of- ; 
fice to work conjointly in doing good; and that by their means, 
many formal preachers were aroused from their slumbers, 
Franke, however, complained towards the close of his life, 
that the good work appeared to be declining. In one of his 
ectures in 1709 he remarks how different the students then 
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were, from what they had been some years previous. “ By 
this time” (about the middle of August this lecture was deliv- _ 
ered) he says, ‘‘ the seed sown in the spring began to make the 
fields green. For after the students who entered the univer- 
sity at Easter, had been here a quarter of a year, their hearts 
began to be affected, and they would come to us to declare 
the effect the truth had produced upon their hearts.” Af- 
ter the death of Franke, his influence was long continued, 


partly by the institutions which he had founded, and partly 


by the men who had more or less imbibed his spirit ; among 
these were Benedict Michelis, Gottlieb Franke, the young- 
er Freilinghausen, the elder Knapp, Callenberg, and Sieg-— 
mund Baumgarten. It may also be said that Franke’s influ- 
ence was perpetuated by the Moravians, as it was from him 
and Spetier that Zinzendorf derived the idea of founding 
this society. ’ 


Section V. 
The fanaticism which connected itself with this revival. 


' In great revivals of religion, it is almost always the case 
that perversions and abuses occur. The truth is always at-— 
tended by error, Two kinds of errors are in‘ such seasons 
peculiarly common, fanaticism and Hypocrisy. Fanaticism 
proceeds from a pure excitement which gradually comes un- 
der the dominion{of the imagination, The most beneficial 
truths are then caricatured; and if the heart be not sanctified 


_ it avails itself of the truths, thus deformed, to cover and justi- 


fy its evils. It also often happens, that unconverted men, 
coming in contact with the truth are deeply affected by it, 
but not being willing to, give up their former opinions and 
modes of thinking, endeavour to unite them’ with the gospel: 
and are thus led into various fanatical errors. 

In the time of Spener the excifement was almost universal ; 
the greater perhaps on account of the preceding coldness. 
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When Spener said the Laity were the “ Christian Priesthood,” — 


and should be allowed greater influence in thé church, a real 
and genuine anxiety about divine things was excited, which 
in some instances was perverted. This perversion was part- 
ly intellectual and partly practical. ‘The first indication of 
a fanatical spirit, was the appearance in various places of 
persons pretending to be inspired, and to be illuminated, 
with a better and more perfect Knowledge of divine truth 
than that contained in the Bible. The first examples of 
this kind occurred in Halberstadt and Quedlinberg, Circum- 
stances similar to those, which have more recently been as- 
cribed to animal magnetism, are said to have attended the 


exercises of these people. Many young clergymen and 


others, visited the persons thus affected, as though they were 
the most decisive and conspicuous examples of the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. Spener manifested upon this oc- 
casion, his usual moderation. He advised that no notice 
should be taken of these people, and that no attempt should 
be made to put them down by authority. He said he would 
not undertake to say, that it was the work of the Spirit, 
nor was he prepared to pronounce it the work of the flesh. 
The most injurious consequence, was, that many distinguish- 
ed men, by their writings, turned the public attention in 
this direction, instead of leading the people to attend to 


their own hearts. Such for example was Dr. Petersen, a 


man of distinguished talents who had studied theology and 
became professor of Hloquence in Rostock. He not only 
read the works of Spener, but those of Ichtel, J acob Bohme 
and Breckling, which gave him a tendency to fanaticism, 
Spener had adopted in its purer form the doctrine of the 
Millenium, and comforted himself with contemplating the pe- 
riod when the kingdom of God, would be purified from every 
evil. Petersen seized upon this idea, and carried to an ex- 
itravagant length, teaching the doctrine of the dnoxaradracic, 
or final restoration of all things. His wife also who shared 
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in his fanatical-principles, gave herself out for a prophetess, 
and published several books. Others of these pretended 
inspired persons, spoke of the kingdom of a thousand years, 
which Petersen appealed to, as a proof that the doctrine 


- must be true.“ He had many other peculiar opinions, as for 


example ;—that the Son of God before his incarnation as- 
sumed a body of light—-anature between God and man. 
He was at last deprived of his office, and removed to the 


_ neighbourhood of Magdeburg and died 1727. 


Another distinguished man of this class was Gottfried Ar- 
nold, the ecclesiastical historian. He was mentioned above, 
as taking part in the Biblical lectures in Leipzig. He had 
been led by Spener into the right way. He amassed a 


great store of learning, as is evinced by his works. He was 


appointed professor in Giessen and as already related, re- 
signed his office on account of the character of the students. 
In 1707 he became a preacher in Perleberg and died 1714, 
His influence, through his writings was remarkably great: 
He wrote among others the following works. “The first 
Love, or description of the early Christians,” a book still of 
much value ; “ Martyrology, or history of the first martyrs.” 
“The history of the church and of heresy,” 2 vols. 4to. 
A learned work, but too much a defence of these heresies. 
*Homolies of St..Makareus,’ “The Secrets of Divine 
Wisdom,” The lives of the Patriarchs,” “ History and 
description of Mystical Theology.” He always insisted 
upon the conversion of the heart, as the principal point in 


religion, but lost sight of the doctrine of Redemption, and 


embraced more and more an ascetic system recommending 


-elibacy and retiring from the world. 


_ John Conrad Dippel. This extraordmary man, studied 
theology and was at first strenuously orthodox. He early 


‘turned his attention to mystical subjects, as Alchemy and 
Chiromancy. Through the writings of Spener he became 


acquainted with true religion, but embraced the doctrines 
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without feeling their power. He at last became an unbe- 
liever and devoted to superstition, giving himself up to Al- 
chemy, exorcism, and the art of finding hidden treasures. 
He not only denied the Trinity, but the personality of God, 
and was greatly instrumental in scattering the seeds of infi- 
delity and scepticism. He appears gradually to have embra- 
ced an obscure system of Pantheism. The principal ob- 
jects of his hostility, were the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Justification, with regard to both of which, however, he re- 
iained the usual expressions employing them in an entire- 
ly different sense from that commonly attached to them. — 


Ernest Christian Hochmann, another of the fanatics. of 


this period, seems to have had much more serious feeling 
than the one last mentioned. In 1699 he published a circu. 
lar letter to the Jews, exhorting them to repentance. He 
travelled about with a great deal of pomp, professing to ex- 
ercise magical arts. He was put into prison, and when 
liberated, resided principally in the district of Hanover. In 
a confession of faith, which he published, he explained the 
‘Trinity as three different names of the Deity ; declared bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper unnecessary symbols, and that 
men must be perfect. The principal seat of fanaticism at 
ihis time, was in Berleburg and Schwarzenau, in the territory 
of Count Casimir of Wittgenstein, who invited the fanatics 
to fix their residence in these places. Dippel was in connex- 


ion with this society in the latter part of his life, and thence 


spread abroad his doctrines. Another was John H. Haug 
of Strassbourgh. He was particularly remarkable for his 
knowledge of the Oriental Languages. Dr. Carl, a man of 
considerable learuing,also belongs to this class, and lastly 
Frederick Rock, a shoemaker who was by no means an ordi- 
nary man. He was the chief of the inspired who formed 
themselves into a distinct sect. The works of these fanatics, 
which produced the greatest effect, were the two following : 
The first, the Berleburg Bible, a translation of the Serip- 
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tures and remarks, by Haug, in seven folio volumes. This 
work manifests no little talent and learning, but the inter, 
pretations are generally made upon very false principles, and 
the remarks are filled with the doctrines of the Mystics. The 
second work was the Spiritual Fama,a periodical work prin- 
cipally under the direction of Dr. Carl. Its object was to 
communicate all the new occurrences in the kingdom of God, 


__ which it presented in a form best adopted to effect the ima- _ 


gination, making every thing a wonder. 

This fanaticism was most extravagant in two sects, one 
of which, derived its name from a woman called Ursula Ma- 
ria Butler, and her daughter. This sect was distinguished 
by many mystical doctrines, as the necessity of separating 
the soul from the influence of every thing external, with- 
drawing from the world, thc indifference of outward actions 


_’ if the heart was turned to God, &c. This latter principle, 


, 
fa. 


as might be expected, led to the greatest licentiousness, and. 
the sect sunk into the worse form of the Carpocratian doc- 
trine. -Their chief seat was in Paderborn in Westphalia. 
Their founder was publicly executed in 1705. _The other 
sect was that of Ronsdorf in the dutchy of Berge. Its found- 
er was Elias Eller, a riband-weaver” This man began his 
course by devoting himself to the study of the Apocalypse. 

His wife seconded all his views. They published an expli- 
cation of some of the predictions of this book, making 


themselves the principal personages, alluded to in the pro- 


phecy. They said that the new kingdom of God was at 
hand, that the New Jerusalem was to be founded at Rons- 
dorf, and that they were appointed to be theleaders. These 
pretentions, they endeavoured to support by various artifi- 
es, and succeeded in bringing many persons under their in- 
fluence. Eller appealed particularly, to the prosperous state 
of the congregation in their external affairs. The town en- 


he the favour of the Prussian government, rapidly in- 


ased in business, and population. Eller was proclaimed 
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Burgomaster, and made the representative of the Reform- — 


ed, in the province of Cleve and Berge. By this means he 
obtained an influence with the government, which-enabled 
him to come out with boldness, and add fraud to his fanati- 


cism. Henow declared himself the Vicar of Jesus Christ, to: 


his congregation ; when he went out he caused the cry to be 
made before him, Hosanna to him who comes in the name 
of the Lord. He had two velvet thrones, for himself and 
wife, erected in the church over the seat of the magistrates. 

He commanded the people to pray to God, in his name, if 
they wished their prayers to be heard. His children, he 
said, were to rule in the kingdom of God, and he requir. 
ed them to be worshipped. In secret he gave himself up to 
intemperance and vice. There were two clergymen belong- 
ing to the village-at this time, the one whose name was 
Wulfing, was of a hypocritical disposition, and co-operat- 
ed fully with Eller in all his views. All that he publicly 
preached, he told the people privately was meant to apply 


to Eller. The other preacher was Schleiermacher. He. 


was at first blinded by this deceiver and dared not oppose 
him. But his eyes were gradually opened, and upon a Ger- 


tain Sabbath, he preached a sermon upon the words, Thou © 
art weighed in the balance, and found wanting. This’ ser- _ 
mon set every thing into commotion. Eller however, had — 


art enough, to make it believed that the preacher was be- 
witched, and the tyranny was such that no one dared to ap- 
ply to him for the discharge of any of his ministerial func- 
tions. He was at last attacked in his house, plundered, and 
driven with his family out of the town. This brought the 
whole nest of iniquity to light. Eller died however, before 
any thing could be undertaken against him, in 1750; Wulfing 


was deposed and died in misery, although with ErpouriGaaay Jey 


and satisfaction. 
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Section VI. 


The spirit of legal righteousness and hypocrisy which 
connected itself with this Revival. 


Hypocrisy, isa pretending to something we do not possess. 


It may arise either from design, or from self-deception. The 


former adopts the form of external sanctity, to obtain certain 
ends, and is only found where religion is respected. The 
latter may exist among formal as well as real Christians. 
Among the former it occurs, when persons who have no real 
experience of religion in their own hearts, being "brought 
into contact with real Christians, adopt their language which 


- they use.in a very different sense, and yet imagine them- 


selyes to feel all that this language is intended to express. 
Among real Christians, it. exists, when they continue the 
observance of forms, or tne use of expressions which are 
no longer expressive of the real state of their feelings. Both 
kinds of hypocrisy are often found in connexion with true 
revivals of religion; and it argues great ignorance of the 
subject, when on this account such revivals are condemned 
as evil. In the period of which we are speaking, inten- 
tional hypocrisy occurred most frequently, at the courts 


~ of those Princes who were favourable to piety. Of this 
number was Henry II. of Reuss, the Count of Stolberg- 


Wernegeroda, Duke Ernest of Saalfeld, Prince Augustus of 
Mecklenburgh, and the king of Denmark. Not only cler- 


-gymen, but also laymen, found that they could more easily 
obtain advancement, in these courts, when they adopted the 


language of Christians. Under these circumstances, it is 
not.wonderful that many would adopt this language, with- 


out any real piety. This was particularly the case at the 


court of Wernegeroda : the Count was no sooner dead, than 

the whole court assumed a different tone. The same was 

also the case in that of the Duke of Saalfeld. Semler says, 
G 
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that his father who was preacher at "this court, was at first 


not inclined to accommodate himself to its religious tone, 


but when he was to be sent to the University in order to se- 
cure a stipend for him, his father saw fit to adopt tho preva- 
lent phraseology. Even in the University at Halle, there 
was a temptation to the same evil. Whenever the students 
wished to obtain places in the gift of the Professors, they 
adopted the language which they knew would most effectu- 
ally recommend them. 

Secondly, The hypocrisy arising from self- “deception. In- 
stances of this kind of deception, may be remarked in the 
history of the University of Halle, both among the professors 
and students, Of this, the otherwise highly respectable 
Professor Baumgarten appears to have been an example. 
This man who appeared to live a pious life, seems yet not to 
have had that decided experience of religion which distin- 
guished his colleagues. Study seems to have rendered him 
cold and indifferent to more vital subjects ; yet, he adopted 
the pious languages and usages of those around him. In the 
latter part of his life, however, he departed considerably from 
both. With respect to the students, it is clear from the 
lives of Michaelis, Semler and Noesselt, that they used the 
expressions most expressive of religious experience, when 


possessing nothing more than a general respect for the sub- — 


ject. It seems also that the terms, converted, regenerated, 
and the like, were often applied to those who were merely 
moral and respectful in their department. 

In every considerable revival, the excitement assumes 
something of a peculiar individual character. The charac- 
ter of the revival produced by Spener may be viewed in a 
three-fold light. First, in reference to the language and 
modes of expression adopted. These were throughout bib- 
lical and adapted to the age. Among the ‘Meravians as 
among the Catholics, this was not so much the case, as their 
language is more mystical, and more accommodated to the 
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New Platonic Philosophy. Secondly, in reference to the 
means of edification. These consisted principally in meet- 
ings for reading the Scriptures, prayer and singing ; making 
the Bible a constant companion and adviser ; regular family 
worship, and frequent attendance upon church, Al) this is 
according to the Scriptures. Among the Moravians, as in 
the class meetings of the Methodists, there were departures 
from the examples set us in the Bible; but it must be re- 
marked that on account of the change of circumstances, 
it is not to be expected that every thing of this nature, can 
always be regulated precisely according to the, Scripture 
model, Thirdly, in reference to the form which the Spirit 
of Christian enterprise assumed. ‘This was marked nega- 
tively by the rejection of all amusements, expensive either 
of time or money; by an anxious desire to prevent learn- 
ing gaining an ascendancy over piety in the hearts of the 
students, and by discountenancing every thing inconsistent 
with the greatest simplicity and moderation in all the ha- 
bits of life. Positively, by a constant desire to win souls 
to Jesus Christ, zeal to promote the Gospel among the 
Jews and Heathens, and the erection of benevolent and pi- 
ous institutions. “1 

Tt will be instructive, to examine how far in all these 
three respects, perversions and abuses oecurred. First, in 
regard to the language. Franke and Spener are by no 
means chargeable, with laying upon this point too much im- 


portance. They freely acknowledged what was good in 


the writings of the mystics, although the language in which 
it was conveyed was entirely different. from that which 


they had adopted. But the followers of these good men, 


are in many cases open to the accusation, of having had 
a partial and exclusive fondness, for their own peculiar 
phraseology. Gotthilf, Franke and Bogatzky, are marked 
examples of this. They rejected too freely the language 
of the Moravians, and, condemned unnecessarily many ex- 
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pressions of the orthodox chal; which they said, sounded — 


too morally. ‘The same was the case with the language 
of the mystics. From this arose, among other Christians, 
a great dislike to what was called the Halle phra eology. 
In regard to the means of edification, it cannot be denied 
that there were many abuses. ‘Too much stress was laid 
upon private meetings for devotion, and upon always 
mingling religion in common conversation, which gave rise 
to a great deal of hypocrisy. In Halle it was often the 
case that from the desire of bringing young men just ar- 
rived at the University to the knowledge of religion, they 
were called upon to attend all the devotional meetings. 
Too much nourishment produced satiety. Many who at- 
tended these exercises had no real love to religion, and 
were therefore, rather repulsed than attracted by this fre- 
quency. This excess of meetings, was peculiarly great 
upon the Sabbath. There was a devotional meeting, in the 
morning, for the citizens, another in the after-noon in the 
houses of the Professors, and in the evening in private fa- 
milies, besides three regular services in the church. The 
spirit of devotion could not easily be sustained, through 
all this. The exegetical lectures also were always more 
or less practical and devotional. The students found it dif- 
ficult to pursue their studies, and if they omitted any of 
the meetings, with a view of gaining more time for this 
purpose, they were looked upon with an evileye. In some 
places, it was carried so far, that threats and stratagems, 
were employed to secure the attendance of the young peo- 
ple. Semler says, that when he was a student in the Gym- 
nasium in Saalfeld, he was induced by threats and cunning 
to attend these meetings, and as soon as he had done so 
congratulations were sent to his father, upon his conversion. 
The duty of prayer also was often made too mechanical. 
The orthodox party were accustomed to written forms, but 
the Halle school recommended extempore prayer. This 
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was soon abused, and the ability to make a long extempore 


_ prayer, was regarded as the best evidence of piety. The 


Duke of Coburg, made the boys in the Gymnasium, pray 
before him, one after another, to see which of them, were 
really converted, and worthy of receiving a stipend for the 
University. ‘We may also under this head, speak of 
a perversion, in reference to the character of the inward 
religious exercises, which arose out of the doctrines of 
Spener and Franke. These good men, had opposed the 
view taken of the doctrine of atonement by the orthodox, 
which allowed a man to live as he pleased and yet hope 
for its benefits. In Halle, this doctrine and that of the 
law were united, but without the legal spirit which after- 
wards gradually arose. When the mode of teaching theo- 
logy adopted the strict logical form, the religious feelings 
were also made a matter of rule and the law became 
more and more predominant. Whilst this legal spirit was 
gradually gaining the ascendancy in Halle, the Moravians 
pursued a different course, recommending a simple and ex- 


clusive regard to the great doctrines of the cross by which 


the feelings were continually cherished ; in Halle the great 
motive to every thiig was duty, and those who partook 


‘most of the evil, of which we are speaking, came at last to 


consider mere external piety the fulfilling of the commands 
of the Gospel. With the Moravians, on the other hand, a 
personal intercourse with the Saviour was required, Christ 
was to be regarded as the friend of the soul, love to him 
was to be the source of all duties. ‘This system was doubt- 


Jess, more conducive to real heart-felt piety. 
__, Abuses. also arose out of the principles adopted, with 
‘regard to external conduct. It might be expected, from 


what has been said of the desire of the Halle Professors to 
render learning subordinate to piety, that learning would 
sink into disrespect. This, however, at least with them 
was not the case. They were really learned men, but 
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the connexion which they affected between learning and 
religion, was not intimate ; they were learned and pious but 


their religion, (so to speak, ) was not learned.. There was a 
difference in their character, also in this respect, some of 


them, as Baumgarten, were devoted almost exclusively to 
learning, whilst others who partook more of the spirit of 
Spener, laid upon it less importance. Had they succeeded 
in making their religion more scientific, it is probable that 
Semler would not have taken the course which he after- 
wards pursued. The principles of the Halle teachers, re- 
specting worldly amusements, were, that a Christian who 
was really desirous of devoting himself to the service of 
God, could have no time for these amusements, that the 
command be not conformed to the world, which should re- 
gulate all the conduct of the Christian, was inconsistent with 
their enjoyment, and that every thing should be performed 
with prayer and joyful confidence in God. These princi- 
ples are purely evangelical, and by no means lead to the 
universal condemnation of every enjoyment. By the fol- 
lowers of Spener and Franke, they were carried too far, 
and perverted.. On the one hand these amusements were 


‘regarded as more dangerous, than they really were, and on 


the other, neglecting them, was made a merit of. What 
Franke had recommended upon evangelical principles, be- 
came a legal yoke. Many were excluded from the Lord’s 
Supper, if'detected in playing cards or dancing. The 
Count Henry of Reuss, commanded all the preachers 
within his territories to act upon this principle; on the 
other hand, the orthodox carried their boldness in regard 
to these subjects, to a great length. An orthodox preach- 
er, published a form of prayer, for card-players, to teach 
them to pray for success. The Swiss Mystic, Nicholas 
von der F'liihe, expressed himself in the following ex- 
cellent manner upon this subject, where a gay vain young 
man, gaudily dressed came to him, and asked him how he 
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liked him. ‘The wise man answered him, “Ts your heart 


_ good, so are your clothes good; but if your heart were 


<3 good you would not wear such clothes.” The moderation 


in the use and enjoyment of the things of this world, re- 
commended by the Pietists, was not monkish, but evange- 
lical. The Elder Knapp was a beautiful example of this 
Gospel simplicity. Noesselt in his life, says of him with 
propriety, vita ejus erat commentatio zternitatis. Of abuse 
in this respect we have nothing to remark. 

We have said, that the spirit of Christian enterprise, 
was also marked by an earnest desire to bring others to 


_ the knowledge of Christ, not only nominal Christians, 


but also the heathen. This desire the ° oravians richly 
inherited. In the second generation we notice a two-fold 
perversion of this feeling. We find in regard to many, 
it ceased to be a real inward desire, but was regarded as 
a mere duty, and that they thought they had fulfilled 


» this duty, as far as nominal Christians were concerned, 


when they had merely introduced religious conversation. 
And secondly, we remark in many, a spirit of self-suffi- 
ciency, which led them to forget, that they could only 
point out the way, and the gospel was often urged so un- 
seasonably upon careless persons, as to drive them further 
than ever from religion. In conducting the Missionaries 
establishments we have nothing in the way of abuse to 
remark, excepting that some of the latter missionaries re- 
nounced the faith and became Deists. It was from these 
establishments that the distinguished Liegenbalg and 
Schwarz proceeded who laboured with such success among 
the Heathen. The Jewish institution conducted by Pro- 
fessor Callenberg, produced the celebrated Missionary 
Stephen Schulze,.a man of distinguished talents and learn- 
ing, uniting zeal and great self-denial. He rejected eve- 
ry offer of professional preferment, and restricted him- 
self to the life of a mechanic, that he might preach the 
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Gospel to the Jews. His work entitled “The leadings 


of God through Europe, Asia, and Africa,’’ contains the” wy 


results of his observations, made during his twenty years 
travelling through these countries, and is replete with in- 
teresting iniormation. Another manifest action of the 
spirit of religious activity, which we mentioned, was the 
erection of orphan houses and asylums for the poor. ‘The 
Orphan House in Halle was conducted by the elder Frei- 
linghausen and the elder Knapp. Many similar establish- 
ments were formed in various parts of Germany, where 
the students of Halle were settled. No abuse arose from 
this source. 

We close this review, with a few eae which are 
naturally suggested by the history we have given. The 
view we have taken of this period, teaches us how the 
various systems of theology may become hostile to vital 
piety, not merely unbelief in its diversified forms, but 
orthodoxy itself and supernaturalism, which assumes a 
position of hostility whenever it is nothing more than 
mere speculative knowledge. Of this truth this period | 
aflords us remarkable examples. It teaches us further, 
that the revival of religion and the outpouring of the spir- 
it, as in the days of the apostles, is possible in our times, 
if Christianity be only properly exhibited in the life, and 
' from the pulpit. And it teaches us also, how great may 
be the influence of a few pious men. The Halle school 
spread its doctrines to Sweden, Denmark, and even to 
Greece. And finally in comparing the revival of this 
period, with that which exists in our own days, we may 
remark some points in which the latter has an advantage 
over the former. It is more guarded from the perver- 
sions, which usually attend seasons of religious excite- 
ment. Religion is now less restrained, and therefore . 
more Ee aely developed, and is more intimately connect- 
ed with learning, so that we may hope to see theology 
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a science, so regularly constructed ‘and guarded, as to 
ve it from those attacks, which proved fatal to the 
former systems. It is at the same time true, that these 
advantages, may easily be perverted ; an event which 
ean only be prevented, by our laying to heart, the great 
a lesson taught us by the period under review, which is, 
; that a proper knowledge of the truths of Christianity can- 
not be obtained, without a sanctified state of the feelings, 
an experience of their vital influence upon our own hearts. 
The perversion to which we are most exposed, is, that the 
__. knowledge of religion, will come to be regarded, as a mere 


are to be sanctified and saved will be calmly discussed, as 
-asource of intellectual enjoyment, without being brought 
‘ into the heart, or made to operate upon the life. 
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_ Hosza began to prophecy so early as in the days of ,the 
great-grandson of Jehu, Jeroboam, the second of that name, 
king of Israel; and he continued in the prophetic office 
in the successive reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and He- 
zekiah, kings of Judah. Since he prophecied not before 
the days of Uzziah, king of Judah, it must have been in 


~ the latter part of Jeroboam’s reign, that the word of the 


Lord first came tohim. For Jeroboam reigned in Israel 
forty-one years in all ;* and the accession of Uzziah, king of 


Judah, was in the 27th year of Jeroboam.t| We must 
' look, therefore, for the commencement of Hosea’s minis- 
try within the last fourteen years of Jeroboam ; and it can- 


not reasonably be supposed to have been earlier, than a year 


or two before that monarch’s death. For the interval from 


Jeroboam’s death to the commencement of the reign of 
Hezekiah in Judah, upon the most probable supputation of 
the corresponding reigns in the two kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel, seems to have been no less than sixty-eight 
years.{ If we increase.the interval by the last year only 
of Jeroboam’s reign, and the first of Hezekiah’s (in the 
days of both which kings he prophecied,) we shall make 
a space of no less than seventy years, for the whole duration 
of Hosea’s ministry. And since he was of age to chuse 


* 5 Kings xiv. 23. TEEN, 1s 

¢ Archbishop Usher makes it no more than 57 or 58. But I am 
perswaded the death of Jeroboam was seven years earlier, and the acces- 
sion of Hezekiah three years later, than according to Archbishop Usher’s 


dates. 
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a wile for himself and to marry, when he first entered upon , 


it, he must have lived to extreme old age. He must have 
attained his hundredth year at least, if he saw the accom- 
plishment of the judgment, he had been employed to de- 


nounce against the kingdom of Israel. But it is probable 


that he was removed, before that event took place. For, 
in all his prophecies the kingdom of Samaria is mentioned, 
as sentenced indeed to excision; but as yet subsisting, at 
the time when they were delivered. 

Inasmuch as he reckons the time of his ministry, by the 
succession of the kings of Judah, the learned have been in- 
duced to believe, thiat he himself belonged to that kingdom. 
However that may be, for we have no direct information of 


history upon the subject, it appears, that whether from the - 


mere impulse of the divine Spirit, or from family connec- 
tions and attachments, he took a particular interest in the 
fortunes of the sister kingdom. For he describes, with 
much more exactness than any other prophet, the distinct 
destinies of the two great branches of the chosen people, 
the different judgments impending on them, and the differ- 
ent manner of their final restoration ; and he is particularly 
pathetic, in the exhortations he addresses to the ten tribes. 
It is a great mistake, however, into which the most learned 
expositors have fallen, and it has been the occasion of much 
misinterpretation, to suppose, that “his prophecies are al- 
most wholly against the kingdom of Israel ;” or that the 
captivity of the ten tribes is the immediate and principal 
subject, the destiny of the two tribes being only occasionally 
introduced. Hosea’s principal subject is that, which is the 
principal subject indeed of all the prophets ; the guilt of the 
Jewish nation in general, their disobedient refractory spirit, 
the heavy jedements that awaited them, their final conver- 
sion to God, their re-establishment in the land of promise, 
and their restoration to God’s favour, and to a condition of 
the greatest national prosperity, and of high pre-eminence 
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among thenations of the earth, under the immediate pro-— 


tection of the Messiah, in the latter ages of the world. 
He confines himself more closely to this single subject, than 
any other prophet. He seems, indeed, of all the prophets, 
if | may so express my conception of his peculiar character, 


_ to have been the most of a Jew. Comparatively, he seems 


to care but little about other people. He wanders not like 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, into the collateral history of 
the surrounding heathen nations. He meddles not, like 
Daniel, with the revolutions of the great-empires of the 
world. His own country seems to engross his whole atten- 
tion ; her privileges, her crimes, her punishment, her par- 
don. He predicts, indeed, in the strongest and the clearest 
terms, the ingrafting of the Gentiles into the church of God- 
But he mentions it only generally; he enters. not, like 
Isaiah, into the minute detail of the progress of the busi- 
ness. Nor does he describe, in any detail, the previous 
contest with the apostate faction in the latter ages. He 
makes no explicit mention of the share, which the convert- 
ed Gentiles are to have in the re-establishment of the natu- 
ral Israel in their ancient seats; subjects which make so 
striking a part of the prophecies of Isaiah, Daniel, Zachari- 
ah, Haggai, and, occasionally, of the other prophets. He 
alludes to the calling of our Lord from Egypt; to the re- 
surrection on the third day ; he touches, but only in gene- 
ral terms, upon the final overthrow of the antichristian army 
in Palestine, by the immediate interposition of Jehovah ; 


and he celebrates, in the loftiest strains of triumph and ex- 


ultation, the Saviour’s final victory over death and hell. 
But yet, of all the prophets, he certainly enters the least 
into the detail of the mysteries of redemption. We have 
nothing in him descriptive of the events of the interval be- 
tween the two advents of our Lord. Nothing diffuse and 
circumstantial, upon the great and interesting mysteries of 
the incarnation, and the atonement. His country, and his 
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kindred is the subject next his heart. Their crimes excite 
his indignation ; their sufferings interest his pity; their fu- 
ture exaltation is the object, on which his imagination fixes 
with delight. It is a remarkable dispensation of providence, 
that clear notices, though in general terms, of the universal 
redemption, should be found in a writer so strongly possessed 
with national! partialities. ‘This Judaism, if I may so call it, 
seems to make the particular character of Hosea as a prophet. 
Not that the ten tribes are exclusively his subject. His 
country is indeed his particular and constant subject 5 but 
his country generally, in both its branches, not in either 
taken by itself. 

That this is the true view of his sophie appears from 
the extraordinary manner of the opening of his ministry. 


Asan expositor of his prophecy, I might decline any dis- | 


cussion of the question about his marriage ; whether it was 
a real transaction, or passed in vision only. I have indeed. 
no doubt, that it was a real occurrence in the prophet’s 


life, and the beginning of his prophetical career. I have no — 


doubt, that he was really commanded to form the connec- 
tion; and thai ihe commandment, in the sense in which it 
was given, was really obeyed. But this is, in truth, a ques- 
tion of little importance to the interpretation of the pro- 
phecy. For the act was equally emblematical, whether it 
was real or visionary only. And the signification of the 
emblem, whether the act were done in reality or in vision, 
will be the same. The act, if merely visionary, will admit 
the same variety of cireumstances in vision, as the real aci 
would admit in reality. The same questions will arise, 
what those circumstances were. And the import of each 
circumstance, attending the act, will be the same, though 
not of the same public notoriety. The readiest and surest 
way therefore of interpreting the prophecy will be to con- 
sider the emblematical act as really performed. The em- 
blem was interpreted by the Holy Spirit when he gave the 
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command. The incontinent wife, by the declaration of the 
_ spirit, and by the general analogy of the prophetic imagery, 
was an emblem of the Jewish nation, polluted with spiritual 


fornication, i. e. with idolatry ; but of the nation generally, 
in both its branches, for in both its branches it was equally 
polluted. If there was any difference between Judah and 
Ephraim, it was not in the degree of the pollution. For in 
different periods of her history Judah had defiled herself 
with idolatry, in a degree that Ephraim could not easily 
surpass. But it was, indeed, an aggravation of Ephraim’s 
guilt, that it was the very foundation of her polity. Her 
very existence, as a distinct kingdom,.was founded on the 
idolatry of the calves, which was instituted by Jeroboam for 


preventing the return of the ten tribes to their allegiance to 
‘the house of David. These calves of Jeroboam’s, by the 


way, seem to have been mutilated imitations of the cheru- 
bic emblems. ‘Thus they were very significant symbols of 
a religion founded on misbelief, and upon the self-conceit of 
Natural Reason, discarding revelation, and, by its. own 
boasted powers, forming erroneons notions of the Godhead.* 
This corrupt worship, as an essential part of their civil con- 


" stitution, the ten tribes superadded to the guilt ofa total 


defection from their allegiance to the house of David; the 


* The Cherubim of the Temple, and the calves of Dan and Beth- 
el, were both hieroglyphical figures. The one, of God’s institution ; 
the other of man’s, in direct contravention of the second command- 
ment. The cherub was a compound figure; the calf, single. Jero- 
boam therefore and his subjects were Unitarians. And when his 
descendants added to the idolatry of the calves, the worship of Baal, 
they became Materialists. For the most antient Pagan idolatry 
was neither more nor less, than an allegorised Materialism. The 
deification of dead men was the corruption of later periods of idol- 
atry, when idolaters had forgotten the meaning of their original 
symbols, and their original rites. It was not therefore without,reason. 
that the antient fathers considered the nation of the ten tribes as a 
general type of heresy. 
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type of the irue David, from whom tinal apostacy will be 


everlasting destruction. The two tribes, on the contrary, — 


remained loyally. attached to David’s family ; and the ido- 
latry into which, from time to time, they fell, was rather the 
lapse of individuals, than the premeditated policy of the na- 
tion. Except in the reigns of one or two of their very 
worst kings, the public religion was the worship of the true 


God, according to the rites of his own appointment, bya — 


priesthood of his own. institution. And this was the reason 
that the kingdom of Judah, though severely punished, was 
however, treated with longer forbearance; and, when the 
dreadfull judgment came, in some respects, with more leni- 
iy. But as to the degree of idolatry prevailing in either 
kingdom, estimated by the instances of it in the practice of 
individuals, it was equally gross. Accordingly, spiritual for- 


nication is perpetually laid to the charge of the whole peo-- 


ple, without distinction, by the prophets: and in the nature 
of the thing, as well as by the declaration of the Spirit, the 
Prophet’s incontinent wife is the general emblem of the 
whole Jewish nation, Whatever is said of this woman is 
io be applied to the whole nation, unless the application 


' he limited, by the express mention of a part by name. And, 


upon this principle, we shall find that the whole discourse 
is general, from the end of the first chapter to the 14th 
verse of the fourth inclusive. In the 15th verse of the 
fourth chapter, the two kingdoms are distinguished. Thence- 
forward they are sometimes interchangeably, sometimes 
jointly, addressed ; but the. part which is common to both, 
with that which is peculiar to Judah, makes at least as large 
a portion of the whole remainder of the book, as what is 
peculiar to the kingdom of Israel. 

The woman being the emblem of the whole Jewish race, 
the several descriptions, or parts of the nation, are repre- 
sented by the children, which she bore in the prophet’s 
house. But here two other questions arise, upon which 
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expositors have been much divided. | ist, What is the char- 


acter intended of the woman? What are the fornications 


_by which she is characterised? Are they acts of inconti- 


nence in the literal sense of the word, or, something figura- 
tively so called? And, 2dly, this guilt of literal or figura+ 
tive incontinence, was it previous to the woman’s marriage 
with the prophet, or contracted after it? 

The Hebrew phrase, “a wife of fornications,” taken 


literally, certainly describes a prostitute, and,“ children of 


fornications” are the offspring of a promiscuous commerce 
Some, however, have thought that a wife of fornications may 


signify nothing worse “‘ihan a wife taken from among the 
Israelites, who were remarkable for spiritual fornication, 


or idolatry.” And that “children of fornications” may 
signify children born of sucha mother, in sucha country, 
and likely to grow up in the habit of idolatry themselves, 


by the force of ill example. God, contemplating with in- 


dignation the frequent disloyalty of that chosen nation, to 

which he was.as it were a husband, which owed him. the 
fidelity of a wife, says to the prophet, “ Go join thyself in 
marriage to one of those who have “ committed fornication 
against me, and raise up children who will themselves swerve 
to idolatry.”* But the words thus interpreted contain a 


‘description only of public manners, without immediate ap- 


plication to the character of any individual, and the com- 
mand to the prophet will be nothing more than to take a 
wife. 

But the words may be more eis taken, and yet the 
impropriety, as it should seem, of a dishonourable alliance 
formed by God’s express command, as some haye¢. thought, 
avoided. Idolatry, by the principles on which it was Ra 
ed, and by the licence and obscenity of its public rites, had 
a natural tendency to corrupt the morals of the sex; and it 
appears, by the sacred history, that the prevalence of it 


* See Abp. Necome on Hosea. 1. 2 
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among the Israelites was actually followed with this dreadful 
efiect. It may be supposed that, in the depraved state of 
public manners, the prophet was afraid to form the nup- 
tial connection, and purposed to devote himself to a single 
life : and that he is commanded by God to take his chance : 
upon this principle; that no dishonour, that might be put 
upon him by a lascivious wife, was to be compared with 
the affront daily put upon God by the idolatries of the 
chosen people. ‘Go take thyself a wife among these wan- 
tons. Haply she may play thee false, and make thee 
father of a spurious brood. Am not I the husband of 
a wife of fornications? My people daily go a whoring 
after the idols of the heathen. Shall I, the God of Israel, 
bear this indignity, and shalt tho, a mortal man, proudly 


defy the calls of nature; fearing the disgrace of thy family, - 


and the contamination of its blood, by a woman’s frailty !” 
But this interpretation differs from the former, only in the 
species of guilt imputed to the Israelites collectively ; and 
the command to the prophet is still nothing more than 
to venture upon a wife, ill-qualified as the women of his 
times in general were for the duties of the married state. 
And the injunction seems to be given for no other purpose, 
than to introduce a severe animadversion upon the Israel- 
ites, as infinitely more guilty with respect to God, than 
any adultress among women with respect to her husband. 
But it is evident, that ‘*a wife of fornications’’ describes 
the sort of woman, with whom the prophet is required 
to form the matrimonia) connection. It expresses some 
quality im the woman, common perhaps to many women, 
but actually belonging to the prophet’s wife in her indi- 
vidual character. And this quality was no other than gross 
incontinence in the literal meaning of the word: carnal, 
not spiritual fornication. The prophet’s wife was, by the 
express declaration of the Spirit, to be the type or emblem 
of the Jewish nation, considered as the wife of God. The 
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sin of the. Jewish nation was idolatry, and the scriptural 
type of idolatry is carnal fornication ; the woman therefore 
to typify the nation, must be guilty of the typical crime ; 


-and the only question that remains is, whether this stain 


upon her character was previous to her connection with 
the prophet, or contracted afterwards ? 

I should much incline to the opinion of Diodati, that the 
expression, ‘‘a wife of whoredoms,” may be understood 
of a woman that was innocent at the time of her marriage, 
and proved false to the nuptial vow afterwards, could I 
agree to what is alleged in favour of that interpretation, by 
Dr. Wells and by Lowth the father, that it makes the pa- 
rallel more exact between God and his backsliding people, 
the prophet and his lascivious wife, than the contrary sup- 
position of the woman’s previous impurity ; especially, if, 
with Dr. Wells, we make the further supposition, that the 
prophet had previous warning of his wife’s irregularities. 
«“ Forasmuch as in like aaa says. Dr. Wells, “¢God 
took Israel to be his peculiar people, though ‘he also 
knew aforehand, that they would often prove false to him, 
and fall into spiritual whoredom or idolatry.”” It seems 
to me, on the contrary, that the prophet’s marriage will 
be a more accurate type of the peculiar connection, which 
God vouchsafed to form between himself and the Israelites, 


upon the admission of the woman’s previous incontinence. 


God’s marriage with Israel was the institution of the Mo- 
saic covenant at the time of the Exodus ;* but it is most 
certain, that the Israelites were previously tainted, in a 
very great degree, with the idolatry of Egypt; and they 
are repeatedly taxed with this by the prophets, under the 
image of the incontinence of a young unmarried woman.‘ 
To make the parallel therefore exact in every circumstance 


* Jer. ii. 2. + }-Levit. xvii. 7. xviii. 3. Josh, xxiv. 14.9 
+ See Ezek. xxiii. 
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between the prophet and his wife, God and Israel, the wo- 
man should have been addicted to pleasure before her mar- 
riage. The prophet, not ignorant of her numerous cri- 
minal intrigues, and of the general levity of her character, 
should nevertheless offer her marriage, upon condition 
that she should renounce her follies, and attach herself 
with fidelity to him as her husband; she should accept 
the unexpected offer, and make the fairest promises.* The 
prophet should complete the marriage-contract,} and take 


the reformed harlot, with a numerous bastard offspring, to- 


‘his own house. There she should bear children to the 
prophet (as the antient Jewish church, amidst all her cor- 
ruptions, bore many true sons of God;) but ina little she 
should relapse to her former courses, and incur her hus-« 


band’s displeasure; who yet should neither put her to. 


death, according to the rigour of the law, nor finally and. 
totally divorce her. Accordingly I am perswaded the 
phrases 99937 Mun and Br9497 s59 are to be taken 


literaily, ‘¢a wife of prostitution,” and “children of pro-. 


miscuous commerce :” so taken, and only so taken, they 
produce the admirable parallel, we have described. The 
prophet is commanded to take home a harlot for his wifey. 
and to receive her bastard brood. After the marriage she 
bears children in the prophet’s house : but she is not con- 
stant to his bed. She, who at first.was a fornicatress, be- 
comes an adultress (chap. iii) ; yet her husband is not per- 
mitted to discard her. He removes her for a time from 
his bed : debars her of all her intercourse with her lovers, 
but plainly bids her not despair of being re-admitted, af- 
ter many days of mortification, upon her complete refor- 
mation, and the return of her affections to him, to the full 
rank and ali the privileges of a prophet’s lawful blameless 
wife. If any one imagines, that the marriage of a prophet 


* Exod. xix. 8. xxiv.3—%7. Josh. xxiv. 24, 
+ Deut. vii. 6. xxvi. 17,—19. 
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with a harlot is something so contrary to moral purity, 
as in no case whatever to be justified, let him recollect the 


_ case of Salmon the Just, as he is stiled in the Targum upon 
- Ruth, and Rahab the harlot. If that instance will not re- 
- move his seruples, he is at liberty to adopt the opinion, 


which I indeed reject, but many learned expositors have 
approved, that the whole was a transaction in vision only, 
or in trance. I reject it, conceiving that whatever was 
unfit to be really commanded, or really done, was not very 
fit to be presented, as commanded or as done, to the ima- 
gination of a prophet in his holy trance. Since this there- 
fore was fit to be imagined, which is the least that can be 
granted, it was fit (in my judgment), under all the cireum- 
stances of the case, to be done. The greatness of the oc 
easion, the importance of the end, as I conceive, justified 


' the command in this extraordinary instance. The com- 


¥ 
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mand, if it was given, surely sanctified the action: and, 
upon these grounds, till I can meet with some other expo- 
sition, which may render this typical wedding equally sig- 
nificant of the thing to be typified by it in all its cireum- 
stances, Iam content to take the fact plainly, as it is re- 
lated, according to the natural import of the words of the 
narration ; especially as this way of taking it will lead to 
the true meaning of the emblematical act, even if it was 


- commanded and done only in vision. In taking it as.a 


reality, I have with me the authority, not certainly of the 
majority, but of some of the most learned and cautious ex- 
positors: which I mention, not so much to. sustain the 
truth of the opinion, as to protect myself, in the avowal 


. of it, from injurious imputations. < Hee sententia,” says 


the learned Mercer, “ magis nobis placet, ut revera uxo- 
rem scortum duxerit, et ex ef liberos dubios procrefret. 
Nam quod objicitur, honestas esse oportere doctorum nup- 
tias, sane non poterant non honest esse jubente Domino; 
qui id ita volebat ad significandos Israelitarum mores. 
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Denique aliorum interpretationes tam improbabiles viden- _ 
tur, ut earum nulla sit, cul majorem quam huic assensum — 
preebere queam. Hebrai enim scholiaste hee omnia vi- | 
sione facta fuisse arbitrantur, cum nulla omnino. visionis 
mentio fiat.”” To the same purpose Mr. Lively : ** Quod 
objicitur contra legem Divinam et bonos mores hoc fieri, 
si doctor ecclesia meretricem ducat,, tum verum est, 
si libidine sua id fecerit injussu Dei; quorum neutrum 
in Osea fuisse omnes intelligebant.’? And the learned 
Grotius : ‘* Maimonides hac vult contigisse ¢v érlacia tan- 
tum. Sed et sensus loci, et alia loca similia magis id eredi 
exigunt, signo aliquo, in hominum oculos accurrente, ex- 
pressas eas res qua inter Deum et Hebraeum populum age- 
bantur. Uxorem ducere, qua meretrix fuerit, non erat il- 
licitum nisi sacerdotibus. Videri quidem id poterat sub. 
iurpe, sed quicquid jubet Deus, idem jubendo honestum 
facit.” The learned Houbigant adopts the same opinion ; 
which, among the antients, was strenuously maintained by 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, and by Theodoret, and entertained 
by St. Basil. And with these celebrated and judicious ex- 
positors, I scruple not to declare, that I agree. Admitting, 
however, in my own private judgment, the reality of the 
action, I would not be understood to admit, I do most ex- 
plicitly and positively deny, as absurd and impious, the 
extravagant conclusion, which some have drawn from the 
mention of ** the children of promiscuous commerce,”’ that 
the prophet was, either in vision or reality, commanded, 
or permitted, to co-habit with the woman, not as a wife 
in lawful wedlock, but as a harlot ; and himself to beget 
an illegitimate race. Such a conversation of the prophet 
with the harlot would have been no type of the spiritual 
marriage between God and the chosen people: it would 
have been highly sinfull; what no occasion, or pretended 
end, could justify ; what God therefore never could com- 
mand: for, I admit the distinction of the learned Drusius, 
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* Scortum aliquis ducere potest sine peccato; scortari non 
item.” The children of promiscuous commerce are the 


F offspring of the woman m her dissolute life, previous to 


her connection with the prophet. 

After the marriage the Prophet’s wife bore three children. 
These children represent, as I have observed, certain dis- 
tinct parts or descriptions of the Jewish nation, of the 
whole of which the mother was the emblem. Of these 
tbree children the eldest and the youngest were sons: the 
intermediate child wasa daughter. The eldest, I think, 
was the Prophet’s son; but the two last were both bastards. 
In this I have thé concurrence of Dr. Wells ; acutely re- 
marking, “ that whereas it is said, v. 3, that the prophet’s 
wife ‘conceived and bare a son fo him, it is said of the 
other two children only, ‘ that she conceived again and bare 
a daughter,’ v..6; and ‘she conceived and bare a son,’ v, 
8; implying that the children, she then bare, not being born, 
like the first, to the prophet, were not begotten by him.” 
These things being premised, the names imposed upon the 


- children, by God’s direction, sufficiently declare what par- 


ticular parts of the Jewish nation were severally represent- 


ed by them.’ The name of the eldest son was 5x yar Jez- 


riel ; compounded of the nouns yyy (sced) and Sy¢ (God:) 


the rept » being merely formative of the proper name, 


as in innumerable instances. ( apy from apy Laie 
from s>yy and bys. p94) from La and “i “9 9?a99 from 
sexe and sy &c.) The import therefore of the name is 
‘Seed of God;” and the persons represented by the pro- 
phet’s proper son; to whom the name is given, were all 
those true servants of God, scattered among all the twelve 
tribes of Israel, who, in the times of the nation’s greatest 
depravity, worshipped the everlasting God, in the hope of 
the Redeemer to come.. These were a holy seed; the 
genuine sons of God; begotten of him to a lively hope, 


and the early seed of that church, which shall at last em- 
K 
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brace all the families of the earth. ‘These are Jezriel, ty- 
pified by the prophet’s own son and rightfull heir, as the 
children of God, and heirs of the promises. 

This is St Jerome’s interpretation of the word Jezriiel 
as a mystical proper name ; and for the plain and obvious 
connection of the typical sieusdeaion with the etymolo- 
gy and literal meaning, it is much to be preferred to ano- 
ther ; which, however, has been received with approbation 
by many, I believe indeed by the majority, of later exposi- 
tors. Conceiving that the word ys, asa verb, signifies 
“ to scatter,” they render the word ‘‘ Jezriel” “ the disper- 
sion,” or the dispersed of God;” and they expound it as 
predictive of the dispersion of the Jewish nation: and this 
interpretation has been in so much credit, as to find its way. 
into the marginal notes of the English Geneva Bible. And 
perhaps it is not altogether irreconcileable with etymology ; 
for, the word 3» is, indeed, both a noun and averb. The 
noun is the root; and as the noun signifies “seed,” the 
verb signifies “‘ to sow seed:” and, when applied to such 
seeds as are sown by scattering as virtually indeed signi- 
fies to scatter them. Thus it acquires the sense of scatter- 
ing abroad, as seed is scattered, and figuratively may signi- 
fy the dispersion. But in truth, this interpretation of the 
word, however consistent it may be with etymological prin- 
ciples, is clearly set aside by the manifest application of it, 
in the 22d verse of the 2d chapter, in St. Jerome’s sense of 
seed; which in that passage is so evident, and indeed so 
necessary, that it is admitted there, by the most learned of 
those, who would impose the other sense upon it in the Ist 
chapter. They conceive the word susceptible of two con- 
trary typical senses, corresponding respectively to the two 
contrary senses, which they ascribe to the root; namely, that 
of sowing for a crop, and that of scattering for destruction.* 


“ Thus the learned Diodati, upon chap. ii, Y: 22, ad Isrect.”? 
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The necessity of imposing contrary senses upon one and 


the same image, in a system of prophetic images, in differ- 


ent parts of the same prophecy, seems a sufficient confuta- 


tion of the scheme of interpretation, which creates it. The 


sense, which forces itself upon the understanding of the 
reader, in one clear unequivocal passage, being equally ap. 
posite, though not of equal necessity, in every other passage 
where the type is mentioned, ought in all reason to be taken 
every where as the single signification of the type; even in 
preference to any other, which may not be irreconcileable 
and may even be applicable, in some texts where the type 
is introduced. And for this reason, a third interpretation 
of this mystical word, which is adopted by two learned Com- 
mentators of our own, Mr. Lowth and Dr. Wells, must be 
rejected, ie noun yp has indeed two senses. It signi- 
fies “an arm” as wéll as “ seed,’” Hence these expositors 
conceive, that Jezriel may signify either “a Seed of God” 
or “the Arm of God,” And they take it in the first sense in 
chap. ii. 22, and in the second in chap. i. But since the 
first is the only sense, in which it can be taken, consistently 
with the context, in chap. ii. and is apt and applicable, 
wherever the word occurs ; it is better to adhére to this one 
sense, than to introduce uncertainty and confusion, by multi- 
plying the significations of a single image without necessity. 
Not to mention that the godly are often described in Scrip- 
ture under the image.of God’s children, whereas they are 
not “ his arm,” more than any other part of the creation ; 
being indeed the especial objects of his providence, but in 


#, al mio popolo, il quale, Hos. I. 4, “era stato nominato Izreel in 
senso di minaccia e di maladittione; ma qui e cangiatoin senso di 
gratia e di promessa; percioche Izreel puo anche significare, colui 
ch ‘Iddio semina, o seminera.” And to the same effect Rivetus. 
«“ Mutatur hic significatio nominis ut pro dispersione a Deo facta 


non amplius accipiatur, sed pro semimatione Dei, pro legitimo se- 


mine.” 
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common only wiih all his creatures, an instrument of his - 


power. Rejecting therefore all other interpretations of this 
word, we may safely abide by St. Jerome’s, as plain and 
simple, agreeable to etymology, conformable to the usual 
imagery of holy writ, applicable in all the passages where 
this mystical name is used, and indisputably confirmed by 
the harmony and coherence of the prophetic text with it- 
self. And, according to this interpretation, the prophet’s 
eldest son under the name of Jezriiel, typifies the true chil- 
dren of God among*the natural Israel. . 
All of the Jewish people that were not Jezriiel, chase 
who were not Isracl, though they were of Israel, are ty- 
pified by the two bastard children. The first of these, the 
daughter, was called Lo-ruhamah. The sex of the child 


is the emblem of weakness.* Her name, Lo-ruhamah, is — 


a compound of the negative particle x. and =ypypy% the 
particle Benoni feminine in Puhal of the verb E|py4, which 
signifies either to be tenderly affected with love or pity, or 
to be the object of such tender affection, i. e, either active. 
ly to love, or pity; or passively to be beloved, or to be 
pitied. The name Lo-ruhama therefore is ‘* unbeloved,”’ 
or ‘‘unpitied,’’ or, as it is paraphrased in the margin of 
our English Bible, in conformity with all the antient ver- 
sions, “not having obtained mercy. Or, as it is render- 
ed by the LXX and St. Peter, 2x jrenuévy. (1 Pet. Il. 10.) 
By St. Paul, 3% jyoanpévnv, Rom. IX. 25. It is remarka- 
ble that, of the two senses which the word [| equally 
bears, of pity or love, St. Peter in this place should take 
the one, St. Paul the other; but this, as Dr. Pocock ob- 
serves, “makes no difference in the matter, inasmuch as 


«¢God’s mercy and love go inseparably together.” How- 


* Nequaquam jam Jezrae), id est, “‘Semen Dei,” nec mas- 
culini sexus filius nascitur, sed filia; id est fcemina, fragilis sexus, 
et que victorum pateat contumeliz.” Hieron. ad locum, 
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ever, the sense of mercy or pity, in his judgment, seems 
_ more agreeable to what follows. In which, however, 1 
differ from him; for, the word in its primary meaning, 
more specifically relates to the natural affection, the sopya 
of a: parent for a child: and, when it signifies pity or 
mercy, it is such sort and degree of pity as arises from 
parental tenderness. So that, if a choice is to be made be- 
tween the two renderings, I prefer St. Paul’s ; “not  be- 
loved.”? Which is the more to be attended to, because it 
seems to have been his own, as all the antient versions 
give the other. And St. Paul’s rendering is, in this in- 
stance, to be “preferred to St. Peter’s because St. Paul ex- 
pressly cites ; St. Peter only alludes. This daughter, Lo- 
ruhamah, typifies the people of ‘the ten tribes in the enfee- 
bled state of their declining monarchy, torn by intestine 
commotions and perpetual revolutions, harrassed by pow- 
erful invaders, impoverished by their ‘tyrannical exac- 
tions, and condemned by the just sentence of God to utter 
ae as a distinct kingdom, without hope of restora- 
: for so the type is explained by the site Spirit him- 

ves 
~The last child is a son, and the name given ean is Lo- 
ammi. To determine what is ees ale by this child 
(since in the application of this type, the sacred text is not 
so explicit as in the former,) we must take into consider- 
ation the time of its birth. The daughter Lo-ruhamah, 
was weaned, before the woman conceived this son. “A 
child, when it is weaned,’’ says St. Jerome, ‘leaves 
the mother; is not nourished with the parent’s milk; is 
sustained with extraneous aliments.” This aptly repre- 
sents the condition of the ten tribes, expelled from their 
own country, dispersed in foreign lands, no longer nou- 
rished with the spiritual food of divine truth by the min- 
istry of the prophets, and destitute of any better guide than 
Natural Reason and Heathen Philosophy. The deporta- 
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tion of the ten tribes, by which they were reduced to this « — 


miserable condition, and deprived of what remained to 
them, in their worst state of willfull corruption, of the 
spiritual privileges of the chosen race, was, in St. Jerome’s 
notion of the prophecy, the weaning of Lo-ruhamah. . The 
child conceived after Lo-ruhamah was thus weaned, must 
typify the people of the kingdom of Judah, in the subse- 
quent periods of their history. Or rather this child typi- 
fies the whole nation of the children of Israel, reduced, in 
its external form, by the captivity of the ten tribes, to 
that single kingdom, The sex represents a considerable 
degree of national strength and vigour, remaining in this 
branch of the Jewish people, very different from the ex- 
hausted state of the other kingdom previous to its fall. 
Nor have the two tribes ever suffered so total an excision. 
The ten were absolutely lost in the world, soon after their 
captivity. ‘They have been no where to be found for many 
ages, and know not where to find themselves: though we 
are assured they will be found again of God, in the day 
when he shall make up his jewels. But the people of 
Judah have never ceased totally to be.- In captivity at 
Babylon they lived a separate race, respected by their 
conquerors. From that captivity they returned. They be- 
came an opulent and powerfull state; formidable at.times 
to the rival powers of Syria and Egypt; and held in no 
small consideration by the Roman people, and*the first em- 
perors of Rome. And even in their present state of ruin 
and degradation, without territory, and without a poli- 
ty of their own, such is the masculine strength of suffer- 
ing, with which they are endued, they are still extant in 
the world as a separate race, but not as God’s people, 
otherwise than as they are reserved for signal mercy ; God 
grant it may be in no very distant period! But at present 
they are Lo-ammi. xb (Not) soy (My people.) And 
so they have actually been more than seyenteen centuries 
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and a half; and to this condition they were condemned, 
when this prophecy was delivered. 

That these are typified by the child Lo-ammi appears, 
from the application of that name, in the 10th verse, to 
the children of Israel generally. Whence it seems to fol-° 
low, that the degenerate people of Judah were implicated 
in the threatenings contained in the former part of the 
chapter. But in those threatenings they cannot be impli- 
cated, unless they are typified in some one or more of the 
typical children. But they are not typified in Jezriel : 
for the Jezriel is no object of wrath or threatening: not 
in Lo-ruhamah ; for Lo-ruhamah typifies the kingdom of 
the ten tribes exclusively : of necessity, therefore in Lo- 
ammi. 

The same conclusion may be drawn, from the use of 
the second person plura: in the explanation of the name 
Lo-ammi, in the 9th verse. ‘Call his name Lo-ammi; 
for yg are not my people .” It is evident, that the 
pronoun of the second person plural, Ye, is compellative 
of the persons typified by the child, to which the. name 
is given. The command to name every one of the chil- 
dren is addressed to the prophet, by the verb imperative 


in the singular number. “Call his name Jezrael #9? 
«‘Call her name Lo-ruhamah .?? > Call his name 


Io-ammi——.{”? But in explaining the name Lo-ruhamah, 
the persons typified are mentioned in the third person, 
“ for I will no more have mercy upon > not 
You, but ‘the house of Israel.§’”” Whereas in explaining 
the name Lo-ammi, the persons typified are not mentioned 
in the third person, but addressed in the second, ¢é for 
¥E are not my people.” The reason of which I think 
must be this : since the prophet is the person, and the only 
person, to whom, as actually present, God speaks ; the 
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persons of whom this is declared, “ye ave not my people,” 


must be that branch of the Jewish nation, to which the © 


prophet himself belonged. Hence, if there be any truth 
in the received opinion, that the prophet Hosea was of the 
kingdom of Judah, the men of that kingdom must be the 
persons typically represented by Lo-ammi. ‘Call his 
name Lo-ammi; for ye, O Men of Judah, are not my peo- 
ple.”? This I consider as a strong corroboration, though 
by itself it would not amount to proof, of whatI conceive 
to be indisputably proved by the argument from the 10th 
verse ; that the child Lo-ammi represents the Jewish na- 


~ tion, existing in the single kingdom of Judah, after the 


captivity of the ten tribes. Or, to put the argument ina 
stronger shape, independent of any previous assumption 
about the prophet’s country; since God, speaking to the pro-) 
phet, speaks of the persons typified by Lo-ruhamah in the 
third person, and addresses those typified by Lo-ammi in 
the second; the prophet did not belong to ‘any branch of 
the nation, collectively typified by Lo-ruhamah: Lo-ammi 
typified some branch of the nation, to which he did belong. 
Lo-ruhamah typified the Kingdom of Israel. To that 
kingdom therefore the prophet did not belong. He belong- 


ed therefore of necessity to the kingdom of Judah. Lo- ° 


ammi therefore typifies this kingdom. 

The objection, which has been brought against this inter- 
pretation of the woman’s last child, from St. Peter’s ap- 
plication of the latter part of the 10th verse to the eon- 
verted Jews of the Asiatic dispersion, has little weight 
with me; though it appears, that it was deemed insur- 
mountable by so great aman as Dr. Pocock. The destruc-, 
tion of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the nation by the 
Romans, had not taken place, it is observed, when St, Pe- 
ter made the application of the terms of Lo-ammi, and 
LLo-ruhamah, Ammi and Ruhamah, to these converts; the 
former, in their state of unbelief; the latter, in their con- 
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verted state. ‘The Jews, therefore, of Judah and Benja- 


min, had not yet lost the character of God’s people. Yet 


the prophecy, in the apostle’s judgment, was already ful- 
filled; as appears by his citation of it, both in the com- 
minatory and the promissory part. ‘The Jews therefore of 


_ Judah and Benjamin, whom the threatened punishmeat 


had not yet overtaken, were not the Lo-ammi of the Pro- 
phet; but this child was only another type of the ten 
tribes, in. their outcast state. It would be difficult, I ap- 
prehend, to prove, what this argument tacitly assumes ; 
that ‘‘the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Bithynia,”? to whom St. Peter writes, 
were descendants of the captivity of the ten tribes, rather 
than of those families of Judah and Benjamin, which never 
returned from the Babylonian captivity ; which were very 


humerous. Besides, St. Peter’s application of the prophe- 


ey is no argument that he thought it any farther then ful. 
filled, than in the individuals to whom he applies it ; or 
otherwise in them, than ina spiritual sense. There have 
been in all times, in one part or another of the Jewish na- 
tion, those among them, who, in a spiritual sense, were 
Ammi and Ruhamah; the same who have, at different 
times, composed the Jezriel, which at no time has totally 
failed. Such were the converts of the Jews in the aposto- 


‘lie age. And of this class is every Jew, in every period 
of the world, when he is brought to look, with the eye of 


faith, upon him whom they pierced. The apostle’s appli- 


~ cation of these terms ta the converts of his own times, al- 


fords no argument that he thought the prophecy had alrea- 
dy received its accomplishment, as it respects the national 
condition of the whole, or either branch of the natural 
Israel. . 

' From this view of the wife of fornications and her three 
children the general subject of the prophecy appears, by 
the manner of its opening, to be the fortunes of the whole 
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Jewish nation in its two great branches; not the particular 
concerns (and least of all the particular temporal concerns) 
of either branch exclusively.* And to this grand opening 
_ the whole sequel of the prophecy corresponds. In set- 
ting forth the vices of the people, the picture is chiefly 
taken, as might naturally be expected, from the manners of 
the prophet’s own times: in part of which the corruption, 
in either kingdom, was at the greatest height : after the 
death of Jeroboam, in the kingdom of Israel; in the reign 
of Ahaz, in the kingdom of Judah. And there is occasion- 
ally much allusion, sometimes predictive allusion, to the 
principal events of the prophet’s times. And much more 
to the events. in the kingdom of Israel, than to those in Ju- 
dah. Perhaps, because the danger being more immediate- 
ly imminent in the former kingdom, the state of things in 
that was more alarming, and the occurrences, for that rea- 
son, more interesting. Still the history of his own times 
in detail, in either kingdom, is not the prophet’s subject. 
It furnishes similes and allusions, but it makes no consider- 
able part, indeed it makes no part at all, of the action (if 
I may so call it) of the poem. The action lies in events 
beyond the prophet’s times; the commencement indeed 
within them; but the termination, in times yet future ; 
and, although we may hope the contrary, for aught we 
know with certainty, remote. The deposition of Jehu’s 
family, by the murther of Zedekiah, the son and successor 


of Jeroboam, was the commencement; the termination | 


will be the restoration of the whole Jewish nation under 
one head, in the latter days, in the great day of Jezriel ; 
and the intermediate parts of the action are the judgments, 
which were to fall, and accordingly have fallen, upon 
the two distinct kingdoms of Israel and Judah, typified by 
Lo-ruhamah and Lo-ammi. 


A prejudice, which for a long time possessed the minds 
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of Christians, against the literal sense of the prophecies re- 
lating to the future exaltation of the Jewish nation, gave oc- 
casion to a false scheme of interpretation ; which, assuming 
it as a principle, that prophecy, under the old dispensation, 
looked forward to nothing beyond the abrogation of the 
Mosaic ritual and the dispersion of the Jews by the Ro- 
mans, either wrested every thing to the history antecedent 
to that epoch, and, generally, as near as possible to the pro- 
phet’s times (as ifit were not the gift and business of a pro- 
phet to see far before him,) or, by figurative interpreta- 
tions, for the most part forced and unnatural, applied, what 
could not be so wrested, to the Christian church: and rare- 
ly to the Christian church on earth, but to the condition of 
the glorified saints in Heaven. ‘This method of exposition, 
while it prevailed generally, and it is not yet sufficiently 
exploded, wrapt the writings of all the prophets in tenfold 


obscurity, and those of Hosea more than the rest. Because, 


what with all the prophets was the principal, with him is 
the single subject. It might have been expected, that when 


_ once the principle was understood to be false, a better sys- 


tem of interpretation would have been immediately adopt- 


ed. But this has only partially taken place. Expositions 


~ of many passages upon the erroneous scheme had obtained 


ae 


a general currency in the world, and were supported by 
the authority of great names. Amongst ourselves, it has 


‘Jong been the perswasion of our best Biblical scholars and 
‘ablest Divines, that the restoration of the Jews is a princi- 


pal article of prophecy, being indeed a principal branch of 


- the great scheme of general redemption. ‘Notwithstanding 


this, we have followed expositors, who hada contrary preju- 
dice, with too much deference to their authority ; and. dis- 
carding their principle, have, in too many instances sitten 
down content with the interpretations they have given us. 
Dr. Wells, himself an assertor of the literal sense of many 


texts relating to the final restoration of the Jewish nation, 


— 
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was nevertheless so wedded to the notion, that the particu- 
lar accomplishment of Hosea’s prophecies was to be look- 
ed for in the minute detail of the history of the kingdom of 
Isracl,in the prophet’s own times, or the times next to them; 
that he conceived it necessary to the interpretation of them, 
to ascertain to what particular reigns the particular parts 
belong ;-rightly considering the entire book, as a collection 
of prophecies delivered at different periods of Hosea’s long 
ministry. These periods he has endeavoured to distinguish, 
with much learning and critical ability, though not perhaps 
with entire success. But when this is done, he is under the 
necessity of supplying circumstances in the history by mere 
conjecture, in order to make the event and the prediction 
correspond. ‘That is, in truth, he is forced to invent histo- 
ry, before he can find the completion of the prophecy in the 
times, in which he seeks it. As when to bend a particular 


text, in itself not difficult of exposition as a general moral | 


image, to his particular system, he is obliged to imagine, 
without a shadow of authority from sacred history, that the 
father of Pekah, the last king of Israel but one, was by 
trade a baker ! . 
He divides the whole book into five sections, each con- 
taining, as he supposes, the prophecies of a particular pe- 
riod ; and all together giving the prophecies, in the order 
of time in which he conceives they were delivered. His 
first section comprehends the three first chapters of the 
book ; and contains the prophecies delivered in the reign of 
Jeroboam IJ. His second section ends with the third verse 
of chapter VI; and contains the prophecies delivered in 
the interval between the death of Jeroboam and the death 
of Pekahiah, His third section ends with the tenth verse of 


chapter VIL; and contains the prophecies delivered during ~ 
the reign of Pekah. His fourth section ends with the eighth 


verse of chapter XIII ; and contains the prophecies deliver- 
ed during the reign of Hoshea. His fifth section compre- 


tee 
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hends the remainder of the book ; ‘‘ containing,’ accord- 
ing to the title which he gives it, ‘*a prophecy of the resto- 


— yation of Israel (together with those of Judah, under the 


common name of Jews,) after the Assyrian and Babylonian 
captivity ; as also, and chiefly, the restoration of all the 
said tribes, or Jews, into their own country, after their cap- 
tivity, and Jong dispersion by the Romans, viz. on the ge- 
neral conversion of all the Jews to. Christianity, at the ap- 
proach, or commencement, of the happy and triumphant 
state of the Church, which shall yet be on earth.”—Cer- 
tainly this last section is composed of dreadfull commina- 
tions and glorious promises wonderfully intermixed. But 
the promises have no clear reference to any restoration, 
previous to the final restoration of the whole race from their 
present dispersed state. In the preceding sections, the pro- 
phecies correspond so imperfectly with the times, to which 
they are severally referred, that the truth seems to be, as it 
is stated by Bishop Lowth, “ modicum babemus volumen,. 
_ vaticinationes. Hose, ut videtur pracipuas continens, 
easque omnes inter se sine ullis temporum notis, aut argu- 
menti distinctione, connexas.”—Insomuch, that it must be 
a vain attempt to distinguish, what the author has left with- 
out mark of distinction. I agree not; however, in the con- 
sequence drawn by that illustrious critic, that the want of 
these distinctions is the cause of the obscurity we find in 
Hosea’s writings: “ ¢¢a@ minime mirum est, si Hoseam per- 
legentes nonnunquam videamur in sparsa quadam Sibylle 
folia incidere.”. The argument or subject is one, from the 
beginning of the book to the end: and obscurity cannot 
arise from the want of distinction, in that respect, in which 
the thing is incapable of distinction. And the subject of 
these prophecies being what it is, the chronology of the se- 
veral distinct effusions can be of no consequence to the in- 
terpretatign : the obscurity therefore arises from some other 
causes. 
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It arises solely from the stile. And the obscurity of the 
stile cannot be imputed to the great antiquity of the compo- 
sition (in which I again reluctantly disagree with that learn- 
ed writer, whose abilities 1 revere, and whose memory I 
cherish with affection and regard,) nor to any thing peculiar 
to the language of the author’s age. In the Hebrew lan- 
guage, as in the Greek, the earliest writers extant are be- 
yond comparison the most perspicuous; Homer, Hesiod 
and Herodotus, among the Greeks; Moses and Samuel 
among the Hebrews. Nor, in all the poetical parts of holy 
writ, is there any thing to surpass, in simplicity of language, 
those noble monuments of the earliest inspired song, which 
are preserved in the Pentateuch: the last words of Jacob, 
the Song of Moses, his last words, the Song of Miriam. 
and the effusions of Balaam. Whatever chaoui we finc | 
in these most antient compositions, arises not from any ar 
chaisms of the stile, or from any thing of studied and af- 
fected singularity in the texture of it, but from the subject 
matter; and from the profound mysticism, which some- 
times prevails in the prophetic imagery. If the book of 
Job be of an earlier age than any of these (except perhaps 
the last words of Jacob,) still its obscurities are not from 
archaisms, but from dialectic idioms of the author’s coun- 
try. Then, for the age of Hosea, it was the age of Isaiah 
and Micah; writers in a highly adorned but flowing easy style. 
Whatever obscurity therefore we find in the writings of 
Flosea, must be confessed to be his own, not arising from any 
peculiar idioms of antiquity, or of his own age. 

He delights in a stile, which always becomes obscure, 
when the language of the writer ceases to be a living lan- 
guage. He is commatic, to use St, Jerome’s word, more 
than any other of the prophets. He writes in short, detach- 
ed, disjointed sentences ; not wrought up into periods, in 
which the connection of one clause with another, and the 
dialectic relations, are made manifest to the reader by an 
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artificial collocation ; and by those connexive particles which 
maké one discourse of parts, which otherwise appear as a 
string of independent propositions, which it is left to the 
reader’s discernment to unite. His transitions from re- 
proof to perswasion, from threatening to promise, from ter- 
ror to hope, and the contrary, are rapid and unexpected. 


‘His similes are brief, accumulated, and often introduced 


without the particle of similitude. Yet these are not the 
vices, but the perfections of the holy prophet’s stile : for to 
these circumstances it owes that eagerness and fiery anima- 
tion, which are the characteristic excellence of his writings, 


‘and are so peculiarly suited to his subject. 


Besides this general character of Hosea’s stile, I shall 


mention in this place two particulars, which are almost pe- — 


culiar to this prophet; which | think can create little dif- 
ficulty, when the reader is previously apprised of them, and 
taught to refer them, wherever they occur, to the princi- 


ple on which they really depend; and yet, for want of be-- 


ing well considered, they have much perplexed interpre- 
ters, and have been the occasion of much unwarrantable 
tampering with the text in the way of conjectural emen- 
dation. 

The first is a certain inconstancy, if I may so call it, in the 
person of the pronoun, or of the verb. A frequent sudden 
change from the second person to the third, or the contrary, 
in speaking, when the people collectively are the princi- 
pal object of speech. Unacountable as this has seemed 
to many expositors, it arises naturally, I apprehend, from 
the general plan of composition in these prophecies ; which 


are all conceived in the shape of a discourse, held in public 


between Jehovah and the Prophet, upon the subject of the 
guilt, the punishment, and the final pardon of the people. 
Even in those prophecies, which open with a call upon the 


_ children of Israel, or upon the priests in particular and the 


house of the king, to give ear ; still the prophet is the per- 
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son, with whom Jehovah pincipally talks. To him he sets 
forth the crimes of the people; to him he denounces the 
impending judgments ; and to him he opens his merciful in- 
tention of restoring the converted race of Israel to his fa- 

vour in the latter days. But in these discourses Jehoyah — 
often turns, in the fire of indignation, from the prophet di- 
rectly upon the people themselves ; addressing them in the . 
second person, of whom he had been: speaking in the third 
(as in chap. iv. 4,5.) Sometimes the same turn of the ~ 
discourse is made, in the tenderness of love, or exube- 
rauce of pity (chap. ii, 18. 19. &c. xi. 7. 8.) Sometimes 
on the contrary, Jehovah, speaking to the people, turns 
suddenly away from them, in contempt as it were of their 


~ unworthiness, to his friend and confident, if we may so ven- 


ture to speak, the prophet (chap. viii. 5.). The instances - 
of these changes of the speech are innumerable; and some- 
times so sudden, that the same sentence, which begins in 
the third person, shall end in the second ; or, beginning in 
the second it shall end in the third. But this is so far from 
an obscurity, when it is traced to its true principle, that 
by removing it, the whole animation of the discourse would 
be extinguished. I have in most places retained this pecu- 
liarity in my translation, and, I flatter myself, without ob- 
scurity. In some few instances indeed, but in very few, I 
have been compelled, for the sake of perspicuity, to aban- 
don it. deed : 
The second ~-circumstance in Hosea’s stile, which has 
mach embarrassed his interpreters, is his frequent use of the 
Nominative Absolute. By the nominative absolute I mean 
a noun substantive, a proper name or an appellative, in the 
nominative case, placed at the beginning of a sentence, 
without any grammatical connexion with any other word; 
and serving only to announce, by its name, the principal _ 
subject of the proposition, which is immediately to follow, 
and to awaken attention to it. See chap. ix, 8 and 11. The 
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difticulty is considerably increased, when the nominative is 
not expressly mentioned, in what immediately follows, as 
the subject of the discourse, though it is really what is up- 
permost in the speaker’s mind. See chap. xiv. 8. This 
nominative absolute occurs in the Psalms, and in mest of 
the prophets. It is a figure of vehement impassioned 
speech ; and it is frequent in Hosea, because his stile, above 
all the other prophets, is vehement and impassioned. The 
noun so used is easily distinguished, in our language, by a 
note of admiration placed after it. And it is the want of 
that mark, that has made this figure a cause of obscurity in 
the original Hebrew text. 
The obscurities arising from what is called an anomaly 
either of the number, when a collective noun, singular in 
form and plural in sense; or a noun, plural in form and 
_ singular in sense, is connected indifferently with singular 
or plural verbs, pronouns, and adjectives ; or, an anomaly 
of the gender, when a noun, rendering what has naturally 
‘no sex, is connected almost indifferently with masculine 
and feminine, and with both in the same sentence ; and that 
other anomaly of the gender, when one and the same word, 
taken as the name of a people, may be masculine, and as 
the name of the country which the people inhabit, femi- 
nine ; and that too in the same sentence: these are not pecu- 
liar to Hosea, and are too inconsiderable to deserve more, 
than the bare mention that they are frequent. 

An obscurity, arising from an indistinctness in the re- 
ference of the pronoun of the third person, will appear to 
the English reader to prevail remarkably in Hosea. But 
this is not to be imputed to the prophet, nor indeed to 
any of the sacred writers; in all of whom it is found in 
the English Bible, but is introduced, often indeed una- 
voidably, by translation ; and it arises from a circumstance, 
in which the idiom of our language differs from the Hebrew, 
and from all the antient languages. The English language 
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‘admits, in some particular cases only, a subintellection of 


the pronoun as the nominative case to the verb; which, in 

the antient languages, is oftener understood than express- 

ed. And this often lays the English translator under an 

inevitable necessity of introducing the pronoun of the 

third person as the nominative case, when it is also the ac- 

cusative after the verb; and, before and after the verb, ne- 

cessarily rehearses different persons. ; 
and ruey bare children to THEM.’’ 

Gen. vi. 4. “ They,” the daughters of men, bear ‘to — 
them ;”-—to them, the sons of God. Here, indeed, the 
ambiguity is introduced in the English by a mis-translation, 
The verb "3'9’, signifies either ‘to bear” or ‘to beget.’? 
And the nominative case of the masculine verb 15, in 
the original, is “ the sons of God,” And the proper render- 
ing would be thus: “ the sons of God came in unto. 
the daughters of men, and begat to themselves children,.’’ 
And this isthe rendering of the Alexandrine LXX, and the 
old version of Tyndal, and of the Bishop’s Bible: 
sigsxopsvovlo of viol F3 Se¥ wpis sas Suyaligds réiv dvdecrmwv, xo eyev- 
véicav Sautoig. LXX. **——the ehyldren of God hadlyen with 
the daughters of men, and had begotten them chyldren.’’ 
Tyndal. Again, ¢ in the likeness of God made ur 
um.” Gen. v. i. He, God, made him man, Here again 
the translation has introduced the ambiguity ; which is not 
in the original, and was avoided in the old translation of — 
Tyndal, by a better arrangement of the words, << 
when God created man, and made hym after the simili- 
tude of Gop.”? The ambiguity, however, in the English 
language is often unavoidable; as in Hosea, chap. xii. 4. 
Bes 6 -He had wept, and made supplication unto nim. 
At Bethel ux found nim, and there he spake with us; i.e. 
He [Jacob] had wept, and made supplication unto him 
[the Angel], At Bethel he [Jacob] found him [the Angel,] 
and there he [the Ane! snake with us. The insertion of the 
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nominative Ee, in the English translation, is unavoidable ; 
and produces the ambiguity, which is not in the original. 

The causes of Hosea’s obscurity, or reputed icarity, to 
speak with more justice of his writings, I take to be those, 
which I have enumerated. The general commatism of his 
stile ; his frequent and sudden transitions; the brevity and 
Seeavetation of his similes, and those two remarkable cir- 
cumstances, his inconstancy in the person of the verb, 
and the use of the nominative absolute. 

But Archbishop Newcome maintains that the ‘ greatest 


difficulties arise from the corrupt readings, which deform 


the printed text.’? Much as I have been indebted, in 
the prosecution of this work, to the previous labours of 


that learned prelate, against this opinion I must open- 


ly and earnestly protest. It is an erroneous opinion 
pregnant with the most mischievous consequences ; and 
the more dangerous, as having received the sanction of 
his great authority. ‘That the sacred text has undergone 
corruptions, is indisputable. The thing is evident from the 
varieties of the MSS., the antient versions, and the oldest 
printed editions: for, among different readings, one only 
ean be right ; and it is probable, I go farther, I say that it 
is almost certain, that the worse reading has sometimes 
found its way into the printed text. That the corruptions 


are greater in Hosea, than in other parts of the Old Tes- 


tament, I see’ no reason to suppose. That the corruptions 
in any part are so numerous, or in such degree, as to be 2, 
principal cause of obscurity, or, indeed, to be a cause of ob- 
security at all, with the utmost confidence | deny. And, be 
the corruptions what they may, I must protest against the 
ill-advised measure, as to me it seems, however counte- 
naneed by great examples, of attempting ta remove any ob- 
scurity supposed to arise from them, by what is ealled con- 
jectural emendation. Considering the matter only as a 
problem in the doctrine of chances, the odds are always in- 
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finitely against conjecture. For one instance in which cor- 
jecture may restore the original reading, in one thousand, 
or more, it will only leave corruption worse corrupted. It 
is the infirmity of the human mind, to revolt from one ex- 
treme of folly tothe contrary. It is therefore little to be won- 
dered, that, when the learned first emancipated their minds 
from an implicit belief, which had so loug obtained, in the 
masculine integrity of the printed text, an unwarrantable 
licence of conjectural alteration should succeed: to that des- 
picable superstition, Upon this principle, great allowance 
is to be made, first for Cappellus, after him for Hare and 
Houbigant, and for others since, men of learning and piety, 
by whose labours the church of God has been greatly edi- 
fied; if, in dlearing away difficulties by altering the read-_ 
ing, they have sometimes proceeded with less scruple in 
the business, than the very serious nature of it should have 
raised intheir minds. But their example is to be follow- 
ed with the greatest fear and caution. I must observe how- 
ever, that under the name of conjecture, I condemn not 
altogether alterations, which without the authority of a sin- 
gle MS., are suggested by the antient versions, especially 
by the Vulgate, Syriac, or’ Septuagint. ‘The consent, in- 
deed of those versions, in one reading, wherever it is found, 
I esteem a considerable, though not always an indisputa- 
ble authority for an emendation. 

What authority may, consistently with the rules of so- 
ber criticism, be allowed to the antient versions in general, 
or to any one of them in particular, for the establishment 
of various readings; are questions of great moment, which 
well deserve a deep consideration. Perhaps the error of 
late years has been to set this sort of authority much too 
high. «“ Lectiones versionum, qua superstitum codicum 
habent presidium (says De Rossi with great judgment) 
multi faciende sunt, censendieque generatim ex exemplari 


deprompte, quod interpres habebat ob oculos, Contra 
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que MSS. fide destituuntur, dubia sunt, infirmeque per se 


auctoritatis ; quum dubii simus, num ex archetypo codice 
eas hauserit interpres, an vero arbitrio indulserit; ipsum- 
que codicum silentium posterius videtur arguere, nisi gravis 
conjectura critica aliter suadeat, historizeque analogia ac 
veritas. Cauté itaque colligendz veterum interpretum lec- 
tiones—cautius vero praferende.” With respect to the 
Greek version of the LXX in particular, if may reasonably 
be made a doubt, whether the MSS. from which it was _ 
made, were they now extant, would be entitled to the same 
degree of credit as our modern Hebrew text, notwithstand- 
ing their comparatively high antiquity. ‘There is certainly 
much reason to believe, that, after the destruction of the 
Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, perhaps from a somewhat ear- 


lier period, the Hebrew text was in a much worse state of 


corruption, in the copies which were in private hands, than 
it has ever been since the revision of the sacred books by 
Ezra, These inaccurate copies would be multiplied during 
the whole period of the captivity, and widely scattered in 
Assyria, Persia, and Egypt ; in short, through all the regions 
of the dispersion. The text, as revised by Ezra, was cer- 
tainly of much higher credit, than any of these copies, not- 


withstanding their greater antiquity. His edition succeed- 


ed, as it were, to the prerogatives of an autograph (the au- 


_tographs of the inspired writers themselves being totally 


lost,) and was henceforward to be considered as the only 
source of authentic texts :.insomuch, that the comparative 
merit of any text now extant will depend upon the proba- 
ble degree of its approximation to, or distance from, the 
Esdrine edition. Now, if the translation of the LXX was 


- made from some of those old MSS. which the dispersed 


Jews had carried into Egypt, or from any other of those 
unauthenticated copies ; which is the prevailing: tradition 
among the Jews, and is very probable ; at least it cannot be 
confuted: it will be likely, that the faultiest MS. now ex- 
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tant, differs less from the genuine Esdrine text, than those 
more antient, which the version of the LXX represents. 
But muchas this consideration lowers the credit of the LXX, 
separately, for any various reading, it adds great weight to 
the consent of the LXX with later versions, and greater 
still to the consent of the old versions with MSS. of the He- 
brew, which still survive. And as it is certainly possible, 
that a true reading may have been preserved in one solitary 
MS. ; it will follow that a true reading may be preserved in 
one version: for the MS., which contained the true reading 
at the time when the version was made, may have perished, 
since; so that no evidence of the reading shall now remain, 
but the version. I admit, therefore, that, in some casés, 
which however will be very rare, the authority of any an- 


iient version (but more especially that of the Syriac) may _ 


confirm a various reading, supported by other circumstances, 
even without the consent of any one Hebrew MS. now ex= 
tant. Provided only, that the emendation be not made with- 
out a reasonable certainty, after due consideration, that the 
sense of the version, which suggests the alteration of the 
reading, is not to be derived from the text as it stands: the 
reverse of which I take to be the case in many instances 
of various readings, which have been proposed upon the 
imagined authority of some one or more of the antient ver- 
sions. Buta difference between any of the antient and our 
modern version, is no indication of different readings in the 
MSS. used by the different translators ; unless the text, as 
it now stands, be clearly incapable of the sense given in 
the antient version: in which case the conclusion of a va- 
_Tiety in the reading of the original, or of a corruption in 


the version, is inevitable. It must be observed, however, 


that this authority of the antient versions is to be considered 
both ways. The agreement of any of them, in the sense of 
any passage, with the modern, being a more certain evi- 
dence of the agreement of the MSS. from which that ar- 
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tient translation was made, with the iext as it now stands ; 


than the disagreement in sense, when it is not to be recon- 
ciled with the present text, is an evidence of a various read- 
ing of the text in the older MSS. I say, a more certain evi- 


dence ; because, from the disagreement of any antient version 


with the present text, the utmost -we can conclude, is the 
alternative. Either the author of that antient version had 
a different reading of the Hebrew, or the text of the version 
itself is corrupted; or, perhaps the antient interpreter has 


mistaken the sense of the original. But the conjectural 
_emendation, which I chiefly dread and reprobate, is that 


which rests solely, on what the critics call the “ exigence of 
ihe place.” Fora supposed exigence of the place, in the 
text of an inspired writer, when it consists merely in the 
difficulty of the passage as we read it, may be nothing more, 
than the imperfect apprehersion of’ the uninspired critic. 
With respect to the division indeed of sentences and words, 
an entire freedom of conjecture may be allowed ; in taking _ 
words, or letters, which, as the text is printed, terminate one 
sentence, or one word, as the beginning of the next: or the 
contrary. Because these divisions, in the antient lan- 
guages, are not from the author, but have been supplied by 
scribes and editors of a late age; and his critical judgement 


must be weak indeed, who in such matters, is not qualified 


to revise and reverse the decisions of the wise men of Ti- 


_berias. Numerals may sometimes be corrected by conjec- 


7] 


ture; to make dates agree one with another, or a sum total 


__ agree with the articles of which it is composed. But this 


_ isnot to be done without the greatest circumspection, and 


upon the evidence of calculations formed upon historical 


_ data, of which we are certain. A transposition of words 
_ may sometimes be allowed ; and all liberties may be taken 


( 
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with the points. Beyond this conjecture is not to be trusted, 
lest it make only a farther corruption of what it pretends to 
correct. At the utmost, a conjectural reading should be 
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offered only in a note (and that but rarely,) and the textual 
translation should never be made to conform to it. ‘Iti is 


much safer to say, “ This passage it is beyond my ability to. 
explain; than to say, “ The Holy prophet never wrote 
what I cannot understand ; I understand not the words, as 
. they are redde—I understand the words thus altered ; there-_ 


fore, the words thus altered are what the Holy Pepe 
wrote.”’ 
T must observe, that the gre vt similarity between some of 


ihe letters of the Hebrew alp abet, in particular between . 


Sand 5; 3 and “3; F anc fF; 9 and §; Vand %; 4, f, 
and ¢; which is often alleg:d in defence of doujecniiad 


emendation ; though it might be an argument of some weight, 


in justification of the exercise of that sort of criticism, in 


the time of Capellus, Hare, or even Houbigant, who all 


lived before any great number of Hebrew MSS. had been 


collated : is now, by the immortal labours of Kennicott and _ 


De Rossi, completely turned the other way. For if the 
text has been corrupted, by the error of a scribe confound- 


ing similar letters ; it might be expected, that, in some of the ~ 


multitude of copies from the MS. in which the error was 
first committed, the true reading would regain its place, by 
the same contingency of error, by which it lost it. Ifa tran- 
scriber in the tenth century writes a “ for a t, and his 
MS. is copied by various transcribers in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries ; surely the odds are great, 
that some of these blunder back again, and restore the ‘. 
And if a conjecture of the present day, proposing to change 
a“) into a “J, cannot find a “, in the place of the 4, in 
any one of the numerous MSS. that have been collated ; he 
_ ought to give up his conjecture, whatever difficulty he may 
find in the text as it stands; for the uniformity of the MSS. 
where the chance of error is equal either way, is hard to be 


otherwise accounted for, than by the truth of the reading. 


T have already admitted that in some cases, though but 
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the antient versions may establish a reading without 
oe MS. But a reading that has no support either from — 
or MSS., now that MSS. have been diligently col- 

heat to be rejected as indubitably false: unless the 

s within the limits of allowable conjecture, specified 

2. The work of Dr. Kennicott i is certainly one of the 
test and most important, that have been undertaken, 
ssrlibed since the ports! of pees But its prin- 
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Fannex a list of passages in which, in my translation, I follow the 
printed Hebrew text in preference to Abp. Newcome’s emen- 
dations; whether his own, or those of others which he has adop- 

. ted. . 


Reading of Rejected 
Printed Text. Emendation. ~ Authors. 


D 5b TIN oon by Houbigant, upon mere conjecture, 


Mod 35 NI0DH Houbigant, from TeX. 
‘T my aba) Archbishop N ewcome, from LXX.: 


99 4 Archbishop Newcome, upon the a 
2 W9 Har 95 thority of a single MS.—The Syr. 


according to the Latin interpreta- 
-tion of it in the Polyglott, may 
seem to favour this reading. But 
the Latin is wrong. The true ren- 
dering of the Syriac is this: “Et 


ral le : 
Chap. I 
Chap. 


18. sor omitted. Houbigant, with consent of Secker. 
Syr. LXX. and three MSS, See 
chap. IV. note (P.) ; 


3. ralP iin is PTV Houbigant, upon authorify of all 1 
4 n bonn Houbien versions. ‘ = 
; 2 oubigant, upon the supposed « 

a thority of the LXX. See c 
V. note (D.) “ 


Caph. VI. . 
3. msi? ah Archbishop Secker, upon the autho- | 
| 


rity of Syr. and Chald. , 
5. $ ly 4 Archbishop Newcome, upon the 
iS i DSWD NS "ODu thority of Syr. and Chald. See 
chap. VI. note (F.) 
Chap.VII. 
i. IwWH5 $8595 Archbishop Newcome, upon the 
gle authority of the printed Bit 
, of Brescia 1494, : 
2. ona5$ 93955 Archbishop Newcome, upon the au 
thority of the Compilutensian E 
ble, and some MSS. See chap 
VII.n ote (D.) 
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Archbishop Newcome, upon the au- 
thority of one MS, and the version 
of the LXX. 

bap penta The authority of one 
MS. and one edition only is al- 
leged, and the version of the LXX. 
Another edition, and six or seven 
other MSS. might have been pro- 
duced from De Rossi. But there 
is no sufficient reason to disturb 
the printed text. 

Archbishop Newcome, upon mere 
conjecture. 


Archbishop Newcome, upon authori- 
ty of LXX. 


Houbigant, alleging the Syriac. But 
if an alteration were to be made 
upon the authority of the Syriac, it 
would be to omit the whole word 
NIT}. One MSS. only of Ken- 
nicott’s omits the }, and originally 
one other of De Rossi's. 


Archbishop Newcome, upon autho- 
rity of the Vulg. and the suppos- 
ed authority of Chald. 


Calmet, upon mere conjecture, with- 
out anyeuthority and without any 
exigentia loci. 

Houbigant, upon mere conjecture, 
without authority, and without 
necessity, 

Archbishop Newcome, upon the sup- 
posed authority of LXX. Vulg. 
and Syr. 

Archbishop Newcome upon mere 
conjecture, without any authori- 
ty, and much for the worse. 

Houbigant, upon mere conjecture. 

Archbishop Newcome. upon mere 
conjecture. 

Archbishop Newcome, upon the sup- 
posed authority of LXX. 

Archbishop Newcome, upon autho- 
rity of LXX. 

Grotius. See chap. X. note (S.) 

Grotius, with some countenance per- 
haps from Vulg. and the Alex~- 
LXX. See chap. X. note (S.) 

Houbigant, upon authority of LXX. 

See chap X. (note S.} 
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— i) . 99 Archbishop Newcome; thus expung- 
OW AR deee ees ing from the text a. frequent and © 
most emphatic Hebraism, confirm- 
ed by Vulg. ‘Syr. and LXX. ex- 
cept indeed the reading of the 
Aldine MS. and text be admitted. 


; 4 Houbigant, upon supposed authority 

INP RPI of LXX and Syr. 
3 4 ’ or ‘My3 Archbishop Newcome, upon the al- 
s ‘ ny wt real leged aatbbrits of the versions, 
: the latter prophets of Sonci- 
; num, and one MS. of Kenni- 
cott’s originally ; Abn Walid and 
R. Tanchum; to which may be 
‘ ; added, for the omission of the suf- 
fix } three MSS. of De Rossi’s 
originally, But the introduction 
of the prefix 4 is entirely his own, 
without any authority at all. I 
should think by mistake; the learn- 
ed Primate having overlookedthe 

preposition $y, 

4. WINDS D795. Archbishop Mewcome, upon autho- 


rity of the versions, and one MS. 
of Kennicott’s originally, 
ae by SiN 1 Sow or bax Archbishop Newcome, upon the 
supposed authority ofthe LXX. 
5. xb omitted Archbishop Newcome, upon autho- 
's srk he LXX. 
12. 9 Archbishop Newcome, upon authori- 
Th 3 ty of Vulg. and perhaps Syr. 
Chap. XII. 


i D3 {Os 3) Archbishop Newcome, upon autho- 
rity of Vulg. 
ri gia! 153 Houbigant, upon mere conjecture. 
a Voy Vy Penbigent, upon supposed authority 
of Syr. 


oi ys 3) yyy or yyy" Archbishop Newcome, upon autho- 
rity of LXX. 


po “a "5 Archbishop Newcome, upon authori- 
F ty of LXX. ‘ 


9. mbynn inserted Archbishop Newcome, upon suppos- 
7 ed authority of LXX. and Syr. 
Chap. XIII. 
4, 


Chap. XI. 
: ee 


JN inserted Archbishop Newcome, upon the au- 
thority of two MSS. with the sup- 

_ posed authority of the versions. 
6. D myn ba Dn’ ps 195 Houbigant, mere conjecture, and to 


the great detriment of the meaning. 


9. yan uw F DIN Houbigant,upon the supposed autho- 
rity of the Syr. 
~~ spo 4%} Houbigant, upon supposed euthority 


of Syr. and LXX. 


Pe ae 
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; bb Houbigant. Archbishop Newcome 
; je ny my cites the Syr. and Ald. LXX. 
13. ‘gas 4 Houbigant, upon the supposed’ au- 
»; aa IN MR thority of the versions, and the sup- 
Me. 4 4 posed authority of St. Paul. See 
: ae MR chap. XIII. note (O.) 
Chap. XIV. 
Rs aynaw oD ween ™5 or Le Clerc, mere Ceniecinre. 
wnaw 5 Archbishop Newcome, upon autho- 
rity of LXX. and Syr. See chap. 
é; XIV. note (C.) 
6. pnts 73955 Archbishop Newcome, upon authori- 
: ty of Chald. 
8.. ; sb. 4b ee Secker, upon authority 


In addition to these fifty-one instances, in which I re- 


ject the proposed alteration of particular passages, as unne- 


cessary in every one, and, in many, much for the worse; 
the metrical arrangement, attempted by the learned Pri- 
mate, may be considered as one vast conjectural emenda. 


tion, affecting the whole text of the prophet, in the form, 


though not in the substance, which I have not ventured to 
adopt. The stile of Hosea is indeed poetical in the very 
highest degree. In maxim solemn, sententious, brief; in 
perswasion, pathetic ; in reproof, severe; im its allusions, 
always beautifull and striking, often sublime: rich in its 
images ; bold in hyperbole , artificial, though perspicuous, 
in its allegory: possessing in short, according to the variety 


_ of the matter, all the characters by which poetry, in any 
language is distinguished from prose. And there cannot be 


a doubt, that the composition was originally in the metrical 
form. But as the division of the hemistichs is not pre- 


served in the MSS. nor in any of the versions ; I considey 


the metrical form as lost. And as the greatest adepts, in 


the mysteries of the Masoretic punctuation, have never 
discovered in this book (or, as far as | know, in any of the 
prophets) those peculiarities of accentuation, which are re- 
markable in the books confessedly retaining the metrical 


form ; I suspect that it was lost early, not only in Hosea, but - 


in all the prophets (Isaiah perhaps excepted) and the at- 
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tempt to restore it is too much, in my judgment, for modern 
criticism ; especially as the parallelism (the only circum- 
stance the modern critic has to guide him in the construction 
of the distichs) is, in many parts of the book, if not indeed 
in the greater part of it, exceedingly imperfect, interrupted 
and obscure : an effect perhaps of the commatism of the 
stile. If incertain passages the parallelism is entire, mani- 
fest, and striking (as in some it certainly is, insomuch that 
some of Bishop Lowth’s choicest examples, of this great 
principle of Hebrew verse, are taken from this prophet), 1 
trust that my translation is so close, as in those parts to 
display the structure of the original, though the hemistichal - 
division is not exhibited to the eye in the printed page: and — 
that, notwithstanding this defect, if a defect it be, as‘much 
of the versification, if it may be so called, is preserved, as 
is with certainty discernible to the Biblical scholar in the — 
Hebrew text, in its present state. 
With respect to my translation, I desire that it may be 
distinctly understood, that I:give it not, as one that ought 
to supersede the use of the public translation in the ser- 
vice of the church, Had my intention been to give an 
amended translation for public use; 1 should have con- 
ducted my work upon a very different plan, and observed 
rules in the execution of it, to which I have not confined 
myself. ‘This work is intended for the edification of the 
Christian reader in his closet. The translation is such as, 
with the notes, may form a perpetual comment on the text 
of the Holy Prophet. For a translation, accompanied with 
notes, I'take to be the best perpetual comment upon any 
text in the dead language. My great object therefore in 
translating has been, to find such words and phrases, as 
might convey neither more nor less than the exact sense of 
the original (I speak here of the exact sense of the words, 
not of the application of the prophecy). For this purpose » 
{have been obliged, in some few instances, to be paraphras- 
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tic. But ‘this has only been, when a single word, in the 
Hebrew, expresses more, than can be rendered by any sin- 
gle word in the English, according to the established usage 
‘of the language. A translator, who, in such cases, will 
confine himself to give word for word, attempts in truth 
what cannot be done ; and will give either a very obscure, 
or a very defective translation. That is, he will leave some- 
thing untranslated. The necessity of paraphrastic transla- 
tion will particularly occur, whereever the sense of the ori- 
ginal turns upon a paronomasia : a figure frequent in all the 
Prophets, but in the use of which Hosea, beyond any other 
of them, delights. With the same view of presenting the 
sense of my author in language perspicuous to the English 
reader, for Hebrew phrases I have sometimes judged it ex- 
-pedient to put equivalent phrases of our own tongue (where 
such could be found) rather than to render the Hebrew 
word for word. Bvt these’ liberties I have never used, 
without apprising the learned reader of it in my Critical 
Notes, and assigning the reason. And sometimes in the case 
of phrases, I have given the English reader a literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew phrase in the explanatory notes. In 
some instances, but in very few, I have changed words, and 
forms of expression, in frequent use in our public translation, 
for others, equivalent in sense, of a more modern phrase- 
ology : éver keeping my great point in view, to be perspicu- 
ous to the generality of readers. The dignity resulting 


from Archaisms, is not to be too readily given up. But per- 
spicuity is a consideration, to which every thing must be 


sacrificed. And if the phraseology of the Bible were not 
changed, from time to time, to keep pace in some degree, 
with the gradual changes of common speech ; it would be- 
come unintelligible to the common people. With respect 
to them at this day, the Holy Bible, translated into the 
English of Chaucer’s age, would be a translation out of one 
dead language into another. Not to say that Archaisms, too 
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long retained, instead of raising the stile, become in the end 
mean, and even ludicrous. The Book of Psalms would be 

of little use to the vulgar, if it were translated into the 
vulgar tongue, after the manner of this specimen: ‘*‘ Why 

gnastes the gens, and the peple thougte ydil thingis.*”” 

Though the text were accompanied with this luminous com- 
ment: “The Prophete, snybband hem that tourmentid 

crist, saies,whit the gens thoo were the knyttes of rome 

that crucified crist. gnasted,” “as bestes with oute 
resoun, and the peple, thoo were the Jews, thoughte 

vaynte thoughtes, &c.” And the tragical story of John 

the Baptist, so admirably related in all its circumstances by 
the Evangelist, would not be heard with gravity in any con- 
gregation at this day, were the narrative to proceed in this 

language: “When the doughtyr of that Herodias was in-- 
comyn, and had tombylde and pleside to Harowde, and also 

to the sittande at mete, the kynge says to the wench, &c.”” 
There is a limit therefore to the love of Archaisms, be- 

yond which it should not be indulged. But there is a limit 
also to innoyation, which 1 hope I have. not passed. 
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i, On the General Scheme and Structure of the Apocalypse. From The 
Jewish Expositor, for July, 1827. 


The scheme and structure of the Apocalypse have been 
discussed by many commentators, and it cannot be doubted 
that for the right interpretation of the book, the previous 
knowledge of its general scheme and structure, is indispen- 
sable. In presenting the following view of it, the writer 
offers it with deference to others, and in differing from 
those who have preceded him, he would do so with courte- 
sy and respect, and without presuming to suppose that he 
alone can be right in al! things. It has generally been 
found that one portion of the truth is seen with greater ac- 
curacy by one individual, and another by another ; whilst 
no one discerns the whole. Discussion and research are 
necessary for the elucidation of every great subject, and it 
is by the contention of mind with mind, and of opinion 
with opinion, that truth is elicited and understood, and be- 
comes finally established. As the waters of many streams 
form at length the majestic river, which rolls its flood into 
‘the ocean, so the operation of many minds is required for 
the enlargement of knowledge, and to render it accurate 
and perfect. ‘ 

It seems universally acknowledged, that a great similari- 
ty obtains between the book of the prophet Daniel, and 
the book of Revelations. They treat of the same subjects, 
they both give chronological dates, and they both deliver 
their prophecies under figures, signs, and symbols. This 
‘general coincidence between them is remarked by almost 
every commentator, and they are always. considered as 
mutually reflecting light upon each other. The general 
similarity of structure also, has not passed unobserved ; 
and Mr. Frere, in his late publication, expressly refers to 
Daniel, as illustrative of the scheme of the Apocalypse. 
As the book of Daniel then, may be taken as a guide, it may 

re) 
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be well to examine briefly the structure. of that book, be- 
fore the scheme of the Apocalypse is discussed. 

The book of Daniel contains, five distinct prophecies re- 
lating to after times: and it contains moreover, a prophe- 
cy in the fourth chapter, which is generally considered as 
having merely a personal reference to King Nebuchadnez- 
zar, who was cotemporary with the prophet; and another 
prophecy in the fifth chapter, in which the hand-writing 
upon the wall is explained. The five prophecies are these. 
—1. The great image which appeared to Nebuchadnezzar 
in his dream, the history and interpretation of which form 
the second chapter. 2. The vision of the four wild beasts, 
which with its interpretation forms the seventh chapter. 
3. The vision of the ram and he-goat, which with the in- 
terpretation occupies chapter eight. 4. The prophecy of 
the seventy weeks, which with its prefatory introduction 
constitutes chapter nine. 5. The prophecy of the latter 
days, which runs through the whole of the three last chap- 
ters, X. Xl. Sil. : 

Each prophecy of the book of Daniel is in itself a sepa- 
rate and distinct prophecy. It has its beginning, its mid- 
dle, and its end. It is in itself perfect and complete; and 
a full and complete interpretation may be given of each one, 
without a reference to any other. If one only of them had 
been delivered and handed down to the Church, the things 
which it reveals, might have been understood. These 
separate prophecies mutually illustrate each other, but no 
commentator has doubted that each has its own separate 
interpretation. The book of Daniel cannot, then, be justly 
and accurately interpreted with any scheme of interpreta- 
tion, which combines the different prophecies into one as a 
continuous history, or which should put two or more to- 


gether to form one narrative. It would be inaccurate to 


say that the destruction of the image in Dan. ii. 44, 45, is 
carried on in its history under the figure of the destruction 
of the little horn of the fourth beast in Dan, vii. 26, 27; 
and again in the destruction of the horn of the goat in Dan. 
vill. 25; and again in the standing up of Michael in Dan. 
xil. 1, although in a certain sense it might be true. These 
several passages are not the continuation of historical nar- 
rative, but the synchronisms of different prophecies; events 
synchronous and partly the same, being spoken of more or 
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- less plainly, and with some variety of expression in each. 
The first of these passages (Dan, ii. 44, 45,) shows the de- 
: struction of the kingdoms of this world to make way for 
> the kingdom of Messiah. At this time will come to pass 
a the destruction of the Papal horn, (Dan. vii. 26, 27,) and 
: that of the Mahomedan horn, (Dan. viii. 25,) and the deli- 

verance of God’s people; (Dan. xii. 1;) but it would not 

be correct interpretation to call the three latter passages a 
continuation of the prophetical narrative, and so to com- 
bine the four prophecies into one general history. A com- 
mentator might, perhaps, by some effort of ingenuity, give 
a consistent interpretation even under such ascheme ag this ; 
but he would create confusion and difficulties, which are 

avoided by taking the prophecies separately. No attempt 
has been made to interpret the book of Daniel upon such 
a plan; and if the book of Revelations is as like the book 

- of Daniel in its structure as is generally supposed, it may 
well be doubted whether such a scheme of interpretation 
can properly be applied to the book of Revelations. 

' Consider the Apocalypse then, like the book of Daniel, 
to be a series of different and separate prophecies, how does 
the book divide itself, and what are the different portions 
of it respectively which are to be taken as separate prophe- 
cies? A cursory perusal of the book will suggest the ob- 
vious answer. There are seven churches—seyen seals— 
seven trumpets—seven vials.. Ilere are four sets of sym- 
bols, each of which must be set apart as a distinct prophecy ; 
and then the division and adaptation of those parts of the 
book which remain, will be found without difficulty. The 
seven churches, with the introductory matter, occupy the 
three first chapters. The seven seals, with their introdue< 

vee tion, constitute chapters iv. v. vi. and vil. and include the 
_ first verse of chapter viii. The trumpets go on from thence 
to the end of chapter xi. ; and the vials form chapters xv. 
-and xvi. Chapters xii. xiii, and xiv. intervene between 
~ the trumpets and the vials, and they may be taken together 
as one prophecy. Proceeding forward it will be found, 
that chapters xvii. and xviii. contain another prophecy—- 
chapter xix. another—chapter xx. another—and chapters 
xxi. and xxii. another. Thus does the book of Revelations 
resolve itself into distinct sets of symbols, each containing 
a separate prophecy. And it will be found upon examina- 
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tion, that each of these prophecies is distinct and perieet 
in itself, like the prophecies of Daniel, and that each one, 
though a portion of the whole, and of the general series, 
has its own interpretation belonging strictly to itself, so as 
to be perfectly intelligible without reference to any of the 
others. - é 

To illustrate further, it may be observed, that the seven 
churches form the first set of symbols: and whether they 
are to be considered as prophetical of things that belong to 

the Church of Christ generally, from the days of the apos- 
tles down to the end of time; or whether, as many sup- 
pose, they apply merely to the seven churches of Asia, as 
they existed in the apostolic age, it is quite manifest that 
they form adistinet subject. Each church has its separate 
address, concluding, however, with this important admo- 
nition, “He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.”” When the seventh ad- 
dress is closed, the text proceeds to an entirely new sub- 
ject. Ifthe seven churches are to be considered as describ- 
ing, under a prophetical type, the Church of Christ subsist- 
ing in seven different eras, or conditions, from the days of 
the apostles to the time of the millenium, an interpretation 
of the symbol under such a view of it is not. difficult, and 
has indeed heen already suggested in the volume entitled, 
“Messiah’s Kingdom.’’ Those who restrict the symbol 
to the seven Asiatic churches of the apostolic times, will 
probably be satisfied with Bishop Newton’s interpretation, 
{n both these views of it, the prophecy seems to have its 
fulfilment. 

The seals form the next prophecy, and the introduction 
to them, which begins with chapter iv. and goes through 
chapter v. exhibits, under symbols of great majesty, the 
vast importance of the prophetical record, which being de- 
livered into the hand of the Great Head of the Church, is 
opened, and revealed by him, for the consolation and in- 
struction of his people, Each seal is represented as fasten- 
Ing up a separate roll of the prophetic leaves, and upon the 
opening of each seal, the things contained in the leaves 
which it had held together, are exhibited in symbol and de- 
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clared. The description, however, is very short, particu. | 
larly as it regards the four first seals, and much scope is left 


for the exercise of human ingenuity ; and consequently the 
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seals have been interpreted in a variety of different ways. 
A consistent interpretation may be given, by considering 
them descriptive of the Gospel in its course amongst the 
nations of the earth, going forth first in its purity, and be- 
coming corrupted afterwards in the hands of carnal men 
and worldly priests. If the description of this be referred 
to the four first seals, the fifth seal may be considered:as 
describing the prayers of the Church for deliverance, and 
the sixth seal the utter destruction of the ungodly, whilst 
the seventh seal will typify the millennial or sabbatical 
rest (Za6Cariyos) which remaineth to the people of God. 
(Heb. iv. 9.) In this view of the subject, the seventh chap- 
ter, which intervenes between the sixth and seventh seal, 
will describe in its proper place, the ingathering of the 
Church into that rest which is symbolized by the seventh 
seal. ; qs 

The trumpets come next in order, and they extend from 
chapter viii. 2, to the end of chapter ix. The trumpet 
seems to indicate a proclamation, as by a herald ; and they 
may be interpreted in refereuce to our Lord’s command, to 
preach or proclaim the Gospel of his peace throughout the » 
world. And thus the trumpets may be considered pro- 
phetical of events which should arise, in-consequence of 
the preaching of that Gospel. Like the seals, they are di- 
vided into four and three, and the four first will be found 
to differ materially in their character from the three last. 
The four first trumpets appear to show the prevalence of _ 
worldly policy and wicked men, against the truths and the 
teachers of the pure Gospel of Christ, and under the fourth 
trumpet, the measure of iniquity being filled up, the three ~ 
last trumpets, which are specially designated as trumpets 
of wo, declare the judgments of God upon the corrupters 


of his truth. The fifth trumpet relates the judgments brought 


by Mahomet, and his immediate followers, upon the cor- 
rupt and idolatrous Christians of the Eastern Hmpire. 
This is the first judgment upoa these deluded people ; but 
the judgment upon them under the sixth, which is the se- 
cond wo trumpet, comes as a heavier infliction, and one 
of far longer duration: for the angels of destruction let 
loose upon them under the sixth trumpet, although they do 
not still carry on their work of destruction as at first, re- 
main unto this day. The seventh trumpet and its effects 
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are related in the five last verses of chapter xi. announcing 
in terms more concise, and general, than were used under _ 


the sixth seal, the final overthrow of the ungodly, and the 
ingathering of the Church: but the establishment of Mes- 
siah’s kingdom upon the earth is spoken of more distinctly 
than under the seals. As many events, however, of vast 
importance to the Church, were ordained to take place in 
the West, during the time of those judgments in the East ; 
and as the seventh trumpet declares a great and general 
judgment upon the whole earth, a short detail of some of 
the synchronous events in the West might be expected, 
and it is given accordingly in chapter x. and the first part 
of chapter xi. Thus chapter x. calls upon us first to con- 
sider that when the seventh angel shall begin to sound, the 
mystery of God will be finished. The symbol then exhi- 
bits the book of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, given into the 
hand of the prophet, that it might be preached before many 
people, and nations, and tongues, and kings. This book is 
the New Testament, or Testimony: that which had been 
given before was the Old Testament, or Testimony, but 
each is equally the witness of Jesus Christ the Lord. Dur- 
ing the times of judgment upon the East under the fifth 
and sixth trumpets, these two witnesses of the Lord are 
ordained to bear testimony in the West, under circum- 
stances which are related in the first part of chapter xi. Af- 
ter declaring their divine power and agency, it is there 
said, that they were appointed to prophecy in sackcloth 
for the space of 1260 days: at the expiration of which they 
should be put to death and slain (and thus deprived of the 
power of preaching) by the beast of the bottomless pit, (the 
infidel power,) who should make war against them and 
overcome them, and kill them : but though dead, their bo- 
dies should not be put in graves. The text seems to inti- 
mate, that the witnesses should be put down by the autho- 
rity of infidel rulers, and that at the end of three years and 
a balf they should revive and resume their functions ; after 
which they should continue their testimony with far great- 
er power and effect than before. The prophecy seems clear- 
ly to have been fulfilled in the early part of the French 
Revolution : and to instruct the Church more particularly, 
lest the signification of the prophecy should be misunder- 
stood, the period of its accomplishment seems very distinct- 
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ly marked in the text, as a time in which a judgment should 
fall upon one of the ten Papal kingdoms, in the course of 
which judgment the names of men should be slain ; that 

.is, their titles of honour and distinction annulled. This 
circumstance being related, the text immediately proceeds 
to declare, that the second wo is. past, and that the third 
and last wo cometh quickly. This last wo, as it has 
been already explained, seems nothing less than the final 
destruction of the ungodly, at the coming of the Son of 
Man in power and great glory. 

Chapters xii. xiii. and xiv. intervene between the trum- 
pets and the vials; and the reason of this’ arrangement is 
obvious. The vials exhibit the outpouring of God’s judg- 
ments upon the Papal persecutors of his Church, and as the 
Papal power had not been spoken of very distinctly, it was 
necessary to describe it more particularly before declaring 
its desolation. In considering these chapters briefly, it 
seems sufficient to observe, that chapter xii. is introducto- 
ry, that chap. xiii. shows a power symbolized as a wild 
beast, which afterwards associates itself with another simi- 
lar power, and these two (the civil and ecclesiastical rulers 
of the Papal kingdom) acting together as one, and with 
one mind, persecute the Churh of God for forty-two pro- 
phetical months, being the same period of 1260 propheti- 
cal days, or natural years, during which the two witnesses 
already spoken of were appointed to prophecy in sackcloth : 
and that chapter xiv. after exhibiting the Church as placed 
in circumstances of protection and safety, intimates the 
final overthrow of the persecutor. The ingathering of the 
Church, and the destruction of the enemy, are described 
as God’s harvest and vintage, and are related somewhat in 
the same manner, as in the parable of the wheat and the 
tares. The corn of the harvest is reaped and deposited in 
the garner, and then the vine of the earth is cut up by the 


_ roots and thrown into the wine-press of wrath. 


The seven vials come next to be considered; chap. xv. 
introduces them, and chap. xvi. relates their outpouring, 
and’the effects of it. The vials, like the seals and the trum- 
pets, are divided into four and three; the four first being 
of a more general character than the three last; and the 
seventh vial announces the final overthrow of God’s ene- 
mies, the angel who pours it out declaring, “It is done”’— 
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finished. The judgment which thereupon takes place, is 
evidently the same, which has already been described un- 
_der the sixth seal, the seventh trumpet, and the vintage, 
in chap. vi. 12, xi. 15, and xiv. 19. + % 

The next symbol embraces chapters xvii. and xviii. form- 
ing another prophecy, and showing the judgment and over- 
throw of the great persecuting power mentioned in chap. 
xiii. which is here termed the great whore. This power 
is now exhibited under a type, which varies a little from 
the former one, and represents it as in its last estate, that 
is, under the form of government it must ultimately assume 
before it is finally destroyed. The destruction itself is re- 
lated with some detail, and in the words of the prophet Je- 
remiah, when prophecying of the fall of Babylon. 

After the judgment of the great idolatrous and persecut- 
ing church, another symbolie representation describes the 
judgment of the rest of the ungodly—the remnant of Mes- 
siah’s enemies—which, according to chap. xix. seems to be 
brought to pass by the personal manifestation of the Son of 
Man, coming in the greatness of his strength. It should 
be particularly remarked, that two judgments are here de- 
elared, or that (perhaps to speak with greater accuracy) the 
great latter-day judgment is divided into two branches, one 
upon the Papal Chureh, and the other upon the ungodly 
who remain. It should seem that the corrupt church is 
first judged separately by itself, and that afterwards the rest 
are judged. ‘These three chapters, therefore, xvii. xviii. 
and xix., may-be considered as the more particular revela-— 
tion of the great latter judgment, which will fall upon the 
whole of the ungodly, and which has already been spoken 
of in more general terms in the former parts of the Apo- 
calypse. 

The things which are ordained to come to pass after the 
great overthrow of God’s enemies, are treated of in the 
three last chapters of the Revelations. Chapter xx. de- 
scribes the setting up of Messiah’s kingdom, and the shut- 
ting up and binding of the Evil One, during the time of 
Messiah’s reign ; so that in this most blessed era there shall 
be no sin, no sorrow, no death, nor any evil; and they 
who have the privilege of living in those glorious times, 
may taste of happiness without alloy, and partake of joys 
unspeakable, such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
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ther hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 


‘The symbol here shows plainly the resurrection of the 


righteous dead, which shall take place at the coming of the 

Son of Man ; and passing forward, as it were, with a rapid 

and hasty glance to those things that shall take place here- 

after, when the appointed times of His reign being com- 
pleted, Messiah shall, according to 1 Cor. xv. 24, be about 
to deliver up the kingdom to the Father, it describes anew 

apostacy—another rebellion and falling away of man from 
God—which in consequence of Satan being loosed from 
his prison-house, so that he may again traverse the earth, 

as now, shall take place amongst the children of men in 

these last times, for a short season, through the agency of 
that subtle tempter. The symbol marks the destruction of 
those who thus rebel, together with the final overthrow of 
the Evil One, by whom they have been seduced from their 

duty: andthe text then declares the utter passing away of 
the present mundane system, together with the second re- 

surrection, which includes all the dead; and it reveals the 

second judgment which shall then take place. Then shall 

be set the dread tribunal, before which every son and 
daughter of fallen Adam must be brought, who has not 
been found worthy to taste the blessings of the first resur- 
rection, and to partake of the joys of the millennial reign. 

At this judgment every one shall be judged according to 

his works, and every one whose name is not found written 
in the book of life, shall be cast into the lake of fire with 

the Evil One. 

The two remaining chapters, xxi. and xxii. are confined 
entirely to a description of the beauties and the glories of 
the New Jerusalem, the chief city or capital of the millen- 
nial kingdom: and by reference to the early part of the 
book of Genesis, it will be seen that whatever was lost by 
the first Adam, will be more abundantly restored to his pos- 
terity in this time of blessedness, by Him who is the Se- 
cond Adam, in whose immediate presence the children of 


‘men who are redeemed, shall partake of the fulness of joy, 


and of pleasures which are at his right hand for evermore. 

It remains only to add, that if the reader is desirous of 

seeing, how the current events of history adapt themselves 

to the plan of interpretation which has been suggested, he 

may refer to the publication entitled “Messiah’s King- 
P 
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dom :”? and the writer is well assured, that if what he has 
writen on the former or the present occasion, be according 
to the mind of the Spirit of God, it will not fail to com- 
mend itself to those who are under the teaching of that 
Spirit. It is not to maintain a point of controversy, but to 
elicit and to establish truth, that he ventures to resume the 
pen, and he earnestly entreats every Christian reader to 
examine and to judge for himself, rather than adapt the 
opinion of any commentator, however distinguished by 
name or talent. One great truth as applicable to the pre- 
sent era, every writer upon prophecy seems to confess 
without reserve ; that the time is now come for great and 
momentous changes, which are at hand, even at the doors : 
and that the day of the Lord cometh, even asa thief in the 
night. 

J. B-yr-rp. 


oe 


II. Remarks on Mr. B-yf-rd’s Scheme of the Apocalypse. From The ; 


Jewish Expositor, for September, 1827. 


From the general similarity which obtains between the 
books of Daniel and Revelation, and their having relation 
to the same events and times, Mr. B. argues that their 
structure is alike, and since the book of Daniel confessedly 
consists of a number of distinct prophecies, therefore he 
maintains that the Apocalypse is in like manner to be con- 
sidered as a series of different prophecies. 


But the five prophecies of Daniel, enumerated by Mr. B. 


were given to him at different intervals of time spread 
through a period of nearly seventy years. The vision of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in the year A. C. 603, that of the four 
beasts in A. C. 555, that of the ram and he-goat in 553, 
that of the seventy weeks in 538, and the prophecy of the 
latter days in A. C. 534, Although therefore one and all 
of these visions possess certain features of similarity and mu- 
tual relation, and belong to the same great period of time, 
(not however covering all the same space in it,) being that 
called by our Lord ¢he times of the Gentiles, yct they are 
manifestly distinct prophecies, reflecting light indeed upon 
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one another, but capable of distinct and separate interpre- 
tations. ‘They are also no where termed one prophecy. 
On the other hand, the visions of the Apocalypse are al- 
ways and invariably described as one prophecy. (See ch. 
i. 3. xxii. 7, 9,10, 19.) The whole was given at one and 
the same time, being on one Lord’s-day. The volume it- 
self is called the Apocalypse of Jesus Christ,* which God 
gave unto him. It is frequently mentioned under the ge- 
neral title of this prophecy, (ch. 1. 3.) or the prophecy of 
this book—both words being in the singular number—(ch. 
xxii, 7, 10, 18;) and in order that there may be no mistake 
as to what are its contents, the volume itself, sealed with 
seven seals, is exhibited to John in the right hand of him who 
sitteth upon the throne. John then learns that the Lamb 
which had been slain, is alone counted worthy to open the 
bo&and loose the seals; and we are next informed that 
the Lamb came and took the book out of the right hand 
of him who sat upon the throne. Here then we have a 
symbolical action referring to, and corresponding with, the 
title prefixed to the whole prophecy, that it is the Mpoca- 
lypse of Jesus Christ, wHICH GOD GAVE UNTO Him. “The 
book with seven seals is by this action identified with the 
Apocalypse, or, the book of this prophecy ; and the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. B. which dissevers the trumpets and vials 
from the seals, is at once negatived. For itis plain, that if 
the seven trumpets and the seven vials are prophecies (as 
Mr. B. thinks) distinct from the seals, then are they no part 
of the book with seven seals, z. e. of the Apocalypse of 
Jesus Christ which God gave unto him. Then are the 
separate books, or volumes, of the delivery of which to the 
fuamb we have no record whatever ; and the various passa- 
ges already referred to, wherein the whole prophecy is de- 
scribed as the. book, are falsified; seeing that there are 
more books than one; all which conclusions being evident- 
‘ly untrue and impossible, the hypothesis from which they 
flow is also false. babi 
I remark, in the next place, that the hypothesis of your 
correspondent is altogether opposed to some of the leading 
symbols of the book. He refers the seventh seal, which his 
scheme necessarily limits to chap. viii. 1, to the millenial 


# Amonaaulis, * Patefactio rei operte,”’ ** remotio velaminis et tegumen- 
tj,’--SCHLEVsyER, 
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rest of the Church. Now herein are two anomalies of ne 
ordinary magnitude,—1st. In no passage of Scripture,where 
_ the sabbatism of the Church is unequivocally predicted, do 
I find it expressed by silence in Aeaven. In Hab. ii. 20, 
and Zech. ii. 13, ad/ the earth and ail flesh are command- 
ed to be silent before the Lord during the execution of his 
terrible judgments. In both texts, however, the Seventy 
have chosen the verb EvAaSeoucu (to fear,) and not Sryaw (to 
be silent,) in order to express the Hebrew DM. In Jer. 
viii. 14, and Lam. iii 28, sé/ence is represented as the pos- 
ture which befits those that are under the chastisements of 
the Lord. On the contrary, the triumphant rest, or sab- 
batism of the Church, is, 1 think, always depicted to us un- 
der the symbols of loud and joyful songs of praise, Is. xii. 
6, Cry out, and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion ; xxiv. 
16, From the uttermost parts of the earth have we heard 
songs; Ps. xcviii. 4. Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all the earth ; make a loud noise, rejoice and sing 
praise ; Rev. vii. 9, 10. I beheld, and lo a great mul- 
titude stood before the throne and before the Lamb, and 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God 
whieh sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb; 
xix. 6, J heard as tt were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia, for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth. 2d. The second anomaly which 
I charge on the hypothesis of Mr. B. is that it identifies in 
signification the period of one half hour, in Rev. viii. 1, and 
of one thousand years, in xx. 4. Now if there be this 
looseness in the imterpretation of Apocalyptic terms of 
chronology, why not also of Apocalyptic symbols, and 
eee eoeenee of eaPhy principle of certain, or even proba- 
e, interpretation ? and where is the use of itseli’ 
to - rent of Christ? awe: ee 
aving, I hope, said enough,to show that the hypothesis 

Mr. B. is opposed to the description given toh of the 
book «itself, as well as irreconcileable with its symbols and 
chronology, I shall now remark further, that it seems to me - 
that this hypothesis is wholly useless; because in point of 
fact the separation of the trumpets and vials from each other 
and both from the seals, does not in any degree simplify its 
construction or facilitate the interpretation of its symbols, 
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or their reference to the events of history. The scheme of 
Archdeacon Woodhouse, which evolves the whole book from 
the seals, is quite as applicable to a simple and facile expli- 
cation of its contents, as this theory which divides it into 
three or four distinct prophecies; and as it is an axiom of 
human philosophy, in accounting for phenomena, not to mul- 
tiply principles, or eflicient causes, without absolute necessi- 
ty; so it ought to be in the divine science of prophetic in- 
terpretation, to avoid the unnecessary multiplication of pro- 
phetic machinery. 

I shall next observe, that if the book with seven seals, 
which was given to the Lamb by him that sitteth upon the 
throne, be the Apocalypse, properly so called, then the se- 
ven epistles to the churches do not, strictly speaking, be- 
Jong to it, being no part of the prophecy given to Jesus 
Christ by God the Father. In reality, Christ himself, as the 
omniscient prophet and eternal High-priest and Head of his 
Church, walking in the midst of the seven candlesticks, 
has an intimate knowledge of all the affairs, and of the spiri- 
tual state of his Church, and every individual belonging to 
it. We speak it therefore, with reverence, that it was no 
part of the economy of the new covenant, that he should: re- 
ceive a revelation from the Father of the matter of these 
epistles, which all flowed from himsel/,in the capacities 
above mentioned. The Apocalypse, properly so called, 
commences therefore, at the opening of the first seal, (vi. 1,) 
and contains the whole remaining chapters of the book 
down to the xxiid, the concluding part of which chapter, 
perhaps from ver. 8, may be considered asa sort of epilogue 
to the divine drama. . 

Two other remarks and | conclude. First, I forbear en- 
tering into the particular interpretations of the Apocalyp- 
tic visions offered by Mr. B. because it seems to me super- 
fluous to do so until its structure be settled; and, secondly, 
J am not unacquainted with the critical remarks of Mr. Til- 
loch, and his attempt to give another explanation of the 
phrase in Rey. v. 1, J saw in the right hand of him that 
sat on the throne a book, &c. Mr. Tilloch’s amended 
translation of this phrase is founded upon the assertion that 
the Greek prepositions NEVER, when joined with an accusa- 
tive, express position on or in place.* Now to this asser- 


* Tilloch’s Dissert. Introd. to Study of Apocalypse, p. 158, 
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tion | oppose the” following examples: Rev. iv. 4, Kas ex 
Tous deovous—and in the same verse, ew rag xsparag adruv sspa- 
vous—chap. vil. 1, eidov ssccagas ayyédous iowras sal grog TECoU- 
ous yauiag +76 yas—ch. ix. 7, ear tag xeparas aurwv—and the 
same phrase in xiii. 1, and in xiv. 1, agwov exxos east ro ogos 
Xv. I might multiply quotations to the same effect, but t 
deem the above quife sufficient to justify the utter rejection 
of Tilloch’s far-fe endering of Rev. vi. 1, “Jsawa | 
beak_eoncerning the right hand (07 power) of him that sat 
on the throne,” than which I have seen few examples of 
translation that do greater violence to common sense and 
probability. I will add, that the Syriac version of this book, _ 
which was made while the Greek was still a living language, 
gives not the least support to Tilloch’s gloss. ae 
C. W. 


a eines 


Ill. Reply of J. B. to C, W’s Remarks upon J. B’s Schein of the Apo- 
ealypse. From the Jewish Expositor for October 1827. ee 


C. W. first objects to my taking the scheme of the book 
of Daniel, as a rule of interpretation for the Apocalypse. 
I meant merely to refer to it, as illustrative of the manner 
in which the prophetical books of the Old Testament are 
constructed. They are all written in detached parts, or pro- 
phecies: and perhaps Zechariah might have afforded a bet- 
ter example of this, than Daniel. I preferred taking Daniel, - 
however, on account of the coincidences which C. W. has 
so well pointed out. 

Your correspondent says, that all the visions of the Apo- 
calypse were given at one, and the same time; that is, “on 
one Lord’s day.” I presume C. W.’s authority for this as- 
sertion, is the following expression of St. John, at the com- 
mencement of the Apocalypse, ‘I was in the Spirit on 
the Lord’s day,”? Rev. i. 10. But I cannot admit that 
these words authorize us to assume, that the visions were 
all set before the Evangelist on one certain Sunday. Al- 
though I confess myself unequal to pronounce, what ma’ 
be the exact, meaning of the passage, I can easily su dee 
that it may be explained, by reference to what St, *Paul 
says; in 2 Cor. xii., of his being caught up into the third 
reavens ; and that “ ev sq xuginxn nus,” translated, “on the 
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Lord’s day,’’ may refer to the glory which was revealed and 
made manifest to the Evangelist. St John, I apprehend, 
was caught up in the Spirit and knew that he was so caught 
up; but St. Paul appears not to have known, whether he 
was caught up in the flesh, or in the Spirit. ‘Chis view of 
the matter appears to me to afford a probable interpretation ; 
but if it does not, your correspondent, to sustain his position, 
must show, that xvgiaxn yusemwas used in the apostolic age, 
to signify what we now understand by “the Lord’s day.”* 
I remark further, that the visions of the Apocalypse 


. Were many and various; and to set them before the pro- 
-phet, so that he might have an opportunity to mark and 


observe each sufliciently, to be able afterwards to recollect 

and commit the particulars to writing, must have occupied. 

a considerable time ; and that the expressions which are to 

be found in different parts of the Apocalypse, may be insist- 

ed upon as leading to the conclusion, that in revealing the 

several visions to St. John, the division, or separation of one 
from the other, was very distinctly marked. We read, Rey. 

iv. 1, “ After this I looked,” &c. Again, in Rev. vii. 1, 
‘« And after these things I saw four angels,” &c. And again, 
in Rev. xv. 1, And I saw another signin heaven.” Seve- 

ral other passages of this kind may be adduced, and there is 

a striking one in Rev. xxi. 9, “And there came unto me 

one of the seven angels, which had the seven vials full of. 
ihe seven last plagues, and talked with me, saying, Come 
hither, and I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” 

The angel here speaks of a distinct and new vision. I would 

ask what Scripture proof is there, or what is there beyond 
mere assertion, to show that many hours, days, or weeks, 

may not have intervened between one vision and ano- 

ther ? 

C. W. observes that the Apocalypse must be one con- 
tinued prophecy, because it is termed in Rev. i. and Rev. 
xxii., “this prophecy”—* the prophecy of this book” —and 


 “ihis book.” 1 think it might as reasonably be contended, 


* The expression, “the Lord’s day,” occurs no where else in the Eng- 
lish Bible- The word xuvgtaxcc occurs only twice in the Greek Testament, 
the second time in 1 Cor. xi. 20, (xugtznoy duxvey-——the Lord’s Supper.) 

“The day ofthe Tord,”  (* iyesex rou xveiov’””) occurs four times in the 
New Testament, and nearly twenty times in the Old. It invariably signi- 
fies the day of the coming, or of the Kingdom of Messiah. 


es Let were a 
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that there is only one continued prophecy in Isaiah, because 
in Luke ui. 4, “the book of the words of Esaias the pro- 
phet” is spoken of: or that there is only one continued pro- 
phecy in the Psalms, because in Luke xx. 42, and Acts i. 
20, we read of “ the book of Psalms.” 

Your correspondent asserts, that the book of Apocalypse 
is exhibited in vision in Rev. v., as one book, taken by the 
Lamb out of the hand of Him who sat on the throne. 'To 
this I cannot assent, for 1 consider the book described in 
Rev. v. to be not the book of the Apocalypse, but the book 
of the Old Testament Scripture. I would ask, if, as C. W. 
supposes, this book of Revelations, (properly so called, as he 
terms it,) viz. the portion from Rev. vi. 1. to the end, be in- 
deed the book so exhibited in Rey. v., what is the little open 
book described in Rev. x.?- Some commentators consider 
this little book to be a part of the Apocalypse ; and some 
define it to be the largest portion. I would ask again, how 
this opinion of your correspondent is to be reconciled with 
the command given to St. John, in Rev. 1. 11? “What 
thou seest, write in a book.” Andwith the similar com- 
mands in Rev. xiv. 13. xix. 9. and xxi, 5? “ Write, Bless- 
ed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth.” — 
“‘ Write, blessed are they which are called to the Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb.”—* Write, for these words are true 
and faithful.”” How again is it to be reconciled with the 
command not to write, in Rey. x. 4? “ Seal up those things 
which the seven thunders uttered, and write them not.” 
According to the hypothesis of C. W., the Book was alrea- 
dy written ; according to the statement of the Evangelist, 
certain visions and symbolical representations were set be- 
fore him, and he was commanded to write down the seve- 
ral particulars ; he did so, and he wrote the book of Apo- 
. calypse. + Pete . ‘ 

C. W. objects further, that the silence in heaven of Rev. 
viii. 1. cannot signify the rest, or Sabbatismos, of the Church, 


because that Sabbatismos is always described under loud 


and joyful sounds of praise. It seems to me, however, that 
rest and peace, and not triumphant shouting, are, in point 
of fact, the distinguishing|features of the Sabbatismos of the 
Church: and I am perstiaded, C. W. will be of the same 
opinion, when he has consulted Cruden’s Concordance, un- 
der the words vest, quietness, and peace. He will find fifty 
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texts of Scripture at least, in confirmation of my opinion. 
The passages which he has adduced, describe the shouting 
for victory and in his contemplation of this triumph, your 
correspondent seems to have overlooked the rest which 
follows it. 

The next observation is, that the silence in Rev. viii, 1. 
cannot signify the millennial rest of the church because the 
text describes it, asa “period of one half hour,’ while the 
Sabbatismos is described in Rev. xx. 4. as a period of a thou: 
sand years. I desire to remind your correspondent, that ac- 
cording to the original text, the silence was not “for the 
period of one half hour,” as he states it, nor “about the 
space of half an hour,” as the English Testament renders it, 
but ws qpimgov as tt were, half an hour. By this expression, 
the exact duration is evidently not. meant to be indicated. 
Tt is an indefinite period: whether long or short, or longer 
or shorter, is mere argument and opinion. It appears to me, 
that Rev. vill. 1. declares the fact of the Sabbatical rest of 
the church, and that Rev. xx. 4. declares the duration of 
the reign of Messiah and his saints. It is not necessary for 
me to hazard an opinion, whether the reign of Messiah, 
and the rest of the Church, are one and the same thing, 
and thus or otherwise identified in duration ; but to support 
his statement, it is incumbent on C. W. to prove, that they 
are so. It is not profitable to indulge in loose-conjecture, or 


it might be suggested, that possibly the rest may be fora 


short period, prior to the commencement of the duties of 
the reign : but what can we know of these future things be- 
yond the bare and literal meaning of the words of Scrip- 
ture ? 

On the whole I have to regret, that C. W. should have 
pronounced so decidedly, that my “hypothesis is wholly 
useless.” and that ‘‘it does not in any degree simplify the 
construction, or facilitate the interpretation of the symbols 
of the Apocalypse ;” for I can in truth and sincerity assure 
him, that there is a difference. of opinion upon this matter ; 
and that there are some very intelligent persons, who think 
that the scheme | have adduced, is lucid, plain, and simple ; 
and that it is so entirely free from the perplexity, and com- 
plexity, which belong to some other schemes, as to be well 
entitled to consideration. Te 
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IV. Review of “The Jew, the Master-key to the Apocalypse ;” in an- 
swer to Mr. Frere’s “General Structure,” the “ Dissertations” of the 
Rey. Edward Irving, and other Commentators. By J. A. Brown. 
pp. xvi. 144. Hatchard; Seeley ; Nisbet. From “ The Jewish Expo- 
sttor, for Oct, 1827.” 


It cannot but be a subject of deep interest to every re- 
fiecting Christian, that the attention of so many individuals, 
deservedly esteemed for their piety and talents, is at the pre- 
sent period turned to the investigation of the prophetical 
parts of the sacred Scriptures ; and this interest must be in- 
creased, when it is observed, how much the circumstances 
and situation of the Jews, have been found instrumental in 
promoting it. As Editors of the Jewish expositor, and find- 
ing ourselves bound to act an impartial part, we do not 
marshal ourselves on the side of any particular school of pro- 
phetical commentators ; yet we cannot but turn with satis- 
faction to the investigation of any temperate production re- 
lative to the subject in question, because we know that every 
effort sincerely made, to expound the sacred text, must 
serve to elicit truth, and in some degree, to elucidate a to- 
pic which is interwoven with the future well-being of the 
church, and the glory of the eternal God. 

Prophecies already fulfilled are viewed retrospectively 
with admiration and delight, because in every instance of 
their completion, all the attributes of Jehovah are seen to 
harmonize, the sovereignty of God appears, and it is mani- 
fest that ‘*he works all things after the counsel of his own 
will:” at the same time, a veil of mystery hangs over pro- 
phecies that are yet unfulfilled, and of which, though one 
and another talented individual, has ventured to lift up the 
corner, it “still remains untaken away :” and it must be 
conceded, that if the strong sight of those who have ventured 
to approach the secrets of the holy place, have been at all 
able to discern the motions of “the living spirit in the 
wheels ;” the dazzling brightness issuing therefrom, though 
it may have thrown a glorious splendour around, has not so 
sufficiently illuminated the scene, as to enable them clearly 
to discriminate and point out those prophecies which are 
now fulfilling, or the time and manner of their accomplish- 
ment, as noted in the Scriptares of truth. 
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lt may seem somewhat extraordinary, that after all the 
patient investigation that has been given by competent per- 
sons to this topic, there should have been so little attained ; 


_ that though the points under consideration be so many, there 


should be agreement respecting so few ; that of all who have 
written, almost every one has set up some new hypothesis, 
and laid down some new data; and ventured upon some 
new premises, which have led to new conclusions : whether 
these circumstances furnish cause for congratulation or re- 


-gret, need not be determined in the mere notice we profess to 


give of books: they should certainly disarm every one of a 


spirit of positiveness ; check every degree of rashness, and 


lead every one who ventures to speak and publish on the 
subject, to guard against the idea of Azs own inspiration in 
the exposition of prophecy, merely because he may have 
been diligent and sincere in his endeavours to understand 
prophecy. 

The standard writings of former authors who have writ- 
ten at large, or more particularly on prophetical subjects, 
are become generally known, as well as those of a more 
modern date; and it were most devoutly to be wished there 
were some points of unison among them; but when instead 
of this, there is so much discordance on almost every point ; 
when one sees such a variety of dates fixed as the periods 
of calculation for the great prophetical period of 1260, 1290, 


and 1335 years; when we observe one commentator calcu- 


lating by solar, another by Junar years; one interpreting 
the “two witnessess” of Rev. xi. as the Waldensian and 
Albigensian Churches; another as the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; a third as the preached and written Word; a fourth 
as the Jewish and Christian Churches ; and a fifth as Joseph 
and Judah: one expounding “ the woman clothed with the 
sun,” Rey. xii. as the Christian Church; another main- 
taining her to be the emblem of the Jewish Church ; and 
a third more positively deciding her to be the papal harlot; 
we cannot wonder, as Archdeacon Woodhouse remarks, “ If 
from the interpretations most commonly received, many of 
the learned have hitherto withholden their assent; and 
doubts have been expressed whether we are yet in posses- 
sion of the fortunate clues to be derived from human sa- 
gacity, or Divine inspiration, or of the necessary aids of 
learning, or of the events in history, which, at some future 
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period, may be destined to ascertain the completion of these 

rophecies :” and we may add, that it has, perhaps, pleased 
God in the mysterious dispensations of his will, to shut up 
the book and seal the full development of it till the time of 
the end, that the prophecies thereof may be perfectly un- 
derstood, only by the entire fulfilment of them. 

Very numerous have been the Expositors of the Book of 
the Revelation of St. John; and the Apocalypse being the 
only book of the New ‘Testament professedly and exclusive- 
ly prophetical, it would be natural that every student of 
prophecy should give it an undivided attention. Whatever 
want of agreement there may have been as to the structure 
of the book, the meaning of its several symbols, and the 
general design of the whole work ; almost all have:concur- 
red in the idea that it has especial reference to the Christian 
Church. The work, however, now before us, takes some- 
what new ground, and the author falling in with the truth ut- 
tered by Joseph Mede, and enforced by Sir Isaac Newton, 
ihat “ Daniel is the Apocalypse compressed, and St John 
Daniel explicated ;”’ maintains that it belongs not to the 
Christian, but the Jewish church ; and that the Jew is the 
hey of interpretation to it. In order to establish this 

point, Mr. Brown asserts, that “the Jew must be the key- 
stone of every prophetic structure ;” and with this master- 
key, he flatters himself that he can unravel things the most 
intricate, and penetrate into secrets which have hitherto elu- 
ded the sagacity and patient investigation of others. 
_ While Mr Brown, in his preface, unhesitatingly avers,that 
it 1s ** to darken counsel,” to propagate the opinion that the 
1290 years can have been fulfilled, whilst the Mohammedan 
abomination exists on the surface of the prophetic earth, and 
therefore rejects the data of the commencement of this period 
as adopted by Messrs. Cuninghame, Cooper, Frere, Irving, 
and others, as well as the long and generally received opinion 
of “the abomination that maketh desolate,” being theRoman 
power ; in the eager desire he feels to rescue the Jewish 
Church from her present low degradation, and to restore to 
her those rightful possessions which he thinks have been vio- 
tently wrested from her by those, who would appropriate her 
privileges and blessings to the church of God in Great Bri- 
tain ; he seems to have imbibed a sort of morbid sensibility 
on the subject, and in a most unnatural manner predicts, not 
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to say invokes, those judgments on his native Christian land 
which have fallen upon the Jews as a punishment for their 
rejection of Curis:, and apostacy from Gov. We hope 
our author has not made himself familiar with the scene 
which he describes in the following quotation ; and that if he 
have, he will supplicate the throne of mercy, that the evil 
may be averted. ‘“ Perhaps,” he says “ the time is coming, 
when even this nation, boasting of her wooden walls, and her 
military prowess, and, with singular inconsistency, her pure 
and holy faith, once, indeed delivered to her forefathers, but 
shamefully abused, and made a stepping stone to power 
and authority, may be burnt up with the Turkish, ‘fire 
and brimstone’ of the King that shall do according to 
his will; and like Zidon her type, the Lord God, may be 
glorified in the midst of her, by sending into her pestilence, 
and blood into her streets (cities), and the wounded (his 
own holy people) be judged in the midst of her, (even in 
Lonpon, her metropolis) by’the sword upon her on every 
side, that she may know that He is the Lord. Ezek. xxvii. 
23. The year of recompences for the controversy of Zion, 
itis true, may not be yet come, but the cause of his wounded 
people will be avenged, and it will come, and will not tar- 
ry.” If it can be pointed out, that by any national act 
‘England has “ boasted of her wooden walls,” and thus with- 
drawn her trust from the Most High to repose it in her naval 
strength ; if it canbe proved that she has by any national 
act, “with singular inconsistency, boasted of her pure and 
holy faith, and yet shamefully” as nation and by a na- 
tional act, “abused it and made it a stepping stone to au- 
thority and power ;” if it can be pointed out, that England 
has by any national act, rejected Christ and execrated his 
name, as alas! the Jewish nation has done, and is still do- 
ing ; if it can be proved, that amidst all the individual de- 
linquencies of men in every rank and station of society, 
“iniquity has” yet “been established by law,” then may 
we fear the realization of such awful events: till then, we 
will praise our God that ‘*he has given us a nail in his 
holy place,” and believe that he can and will graff his an- 
cient people again, they continuing not in unbelief, into the 
good olive, without cutting us off ; and that he will prove the 
truth of his own word, “ Other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, that there may be one 
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fold, and one shepherd.” It is a glorious scripture truth, 
that however, for some great end, the Jewish people dwell 
alone, and are distinct from all nations, yet this distinction is 
merged on their believing in Christ, and there is hence 
forth neither Jew nor Gentile, but all are one in Christ 
Jesus. 3 ‘ Ac 
In prosecuting the object proposed, our author investi- 
gates first, “the general purport of prophecy 3” he then en- 
quires concerning “the general principle of the Apoca- 
lypse ;” and then gives a short running comment on each of 
the chapters of the Apocalypse. 
Under the head of “the general purport of prophecy,’ 
he points out the truism how the visions of Daniel relate to 
ihe fall of the Jewish kingdom and to the rise of four ty- 
vannies, which were to keep that holy people in subjection ; 
that finally the oppression should cease, and a fifth universal 
monarchy become triumphant. He then enquires whether 
the mystery be not also foretold by other prophets? and 
traces it through the writing of Moses, Lev. xxvi. Deut. 
XxVili, and xxix. ; suggests that it may be found also in the 
book of Job, in the prophecies of Isaiah, particularly in 
chap. xi., where the prophet speaks of the four tyrannies un- 
der the well known emblems of the dion, the wol/, the leo- 
pard, and the dear ; in Jeremiah, see ch. xv. 3.; in Eze- 
kiel, under the symbol of the cherubim, ch. i, ; in Hosea, 
under the figures of a Zéon,a leopard,a bear, and a wild 
beast ; in Joel, under those of the palmer-worm, the lo- 
cust, the canker-worm, and the caterpillar, which should 
lay the vine of Israel waste, and bark her fig-tree. He holds, 
that the same is seen in the red, the brown, the speckled, 
and white horses of Zechariah; that these, in number, 
agree with the fowr winds of heaven, denoting precisely 
similar circumstances in the very language of Daniel. He 
then remarks, that every one of these prophets has closed 
his prophecy with blessings to the house of Israel, and men- 
tions them exclusively : whence he concludes, that their’s 
is the kingdom that is to fill the whole prophetic earth, that 
is, the site of the tyrannical empire after the dissolution of 
the four monarchies; and closes this branch of his subject 
with an expression of surprise, that almost every commenta- 


tor has lost sight of that people, and will scarcely allow 
them a place in the prophetic record. 
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_ Our author, in tracing out the four monarchies as advert- 
ed to by the prophets, esteems the number four almost as a 
mystical and sacred number, and attempts to point it out 
even where it does not exist. Hence he quotes Jer, v. 6. 
in confirmation, where the prophet speaks of a ion, a wolf, 
and a leopard; but the misfortune is, these make but 
three, which is one short of four. Again, in Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion of the Cherubim, he says, it is very obvious that the 
jour wheels are symbols of empires ; whereas in the vision 
of the Cherubim, there is not one word about four wheels. 
Ezek. i. 5. the prophet says, “ Out of the midst thereof 
came the likeness of four living creatures, and they had the 
likeness of a man.’” Inverse 15. it is added, “ As I beheld 
the living creatures—behold one wheel upon the earth by 
the living creatures,” &c.; and ver. 16, Their appearance 
and their work was as it were, a wheel, in the middle of a 
wheel;” which meas, there were fwo wheels placed 
transversely, one within the other; so that the figure of the 
Cherubim could move backward, forward, and to either 
side, without turning. Ifit be maintained, on the authority 
of ver. 5, that there were four cherubim, this will not help 
the matter; for there being a wheel in the middle of a 
wheel must necessarily multiply them to eight, which will 
be equally fatal to the mystic four. * 

lt is somewhat. amusing to observe, how often, when an 
author has a system to support, he will have recourse to the 
most extraordinary methods to establish it. What is to be 
distinctly understood by the cherubic figures, has never yet 
been satisfactorily determined. Some have maintained 
that they are emblematical of the angels ; others, of the 
Jour evangelists ; and the Hutchinsonians, as is ingeniously 
described by Parkhurst, and on the authority of the etymo- 
logy of the word, taken in connection with their situation 
on the ark of the testimony and with Ezekiel’s visions, both 
‘in chapters first and tenth of his prophecy, hold them to be 
“the likeness of the great ones,’’ 5 likeness, 39° great, 

O° ones, the plural termination, which idea seems to gather 
some support from Ezek. i. 28,“ This was the appearance 
of the likeness of the glory of the Lord;” but surely never 
till now was it suggested that they were designed to point out 
the four tyrannies, and emblems of wrath! and it must 
have required no ordinary stretch of the imagination te 
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suppose, as is stated in p. 74, that because it is said the 
cherubim were “sometimes round about the throne,” and 
“ sometimes in the midst of the throne,”’ they are to be con- 
sidered as the four tyrannies, or “ agents of wrath contending 
for the possession of it!” Ey 

The next branch of the subject is, an enquiry concern- 
ing ‘¢the general principle of the Apocalypse.” ? 

On entering upon this portion of his work, our author re- 
marks, that “If Daniel’s prophecy accord. with the testimo- 
ny of the rest of the prophets, in relation to the four empires, 
&e. then must the Divine Spirit on the very principle sug- 
gested by Mr. Mede and Sir Isaac Newton, have imparted 
similar views to St. John ; and the Apocalypse must neces- 
sarily be a transcript of the mind of God, as given by 
other prophets, &c. This then is the test by which every 
system of interpretation ought to be tried, and by which 
it is proposed to examine the structure of the Apocalypse, 
and the general structure of Mr. Frere.” 

Pray is not this what logicians call, ‘+ petitio principii ;”’ 
or begging the question? It is granted that we are not 
to imagine the Divine Spirit would, on precisely the same 
subjects, impart different, or opposite views to Daniel and 
St. John; but does it follow, tha: that Divine Spirit, in 
his communications to St. John, who lived almost six hun- 
dred years after Daniel, must necessarily limit himself to 
the periods of Daniel? It may be said that Daniel’s pro- 
phecies extended to the utmost limits of time: they may, 
indeed, give a faint outline of what Jehovah purposed to 
do upon the earth, and forasmuch as little is said about any 
but the Jews, it may seem as if that nation were the end 
and aim of all prophecy ; but when it is remembered, that 
the prophecies are full of predictions and promises to the 
Gentiles, aud that out of Gentile ‘‘ stones God ean raise 
up childrea to Abraham,”’ and that as a matter of experi- 
ence, God has built up to himself among the Gentiles a 
glorious church, which in our land, at least, with all that 
church’s imperfections in the administration thereof, “has 


laboured and been patient, and has not fainted ;” which has 


had her confessors, and martyrs, and a numerous progeny 
of faithful children ; which has “earnestly contended for 
the faith once delivered to the saints ;” which has suffered 
no inroads on the doctrines of Divine grace; doctrines 
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which are according to godliness; (unless the repeal of the 
laws against blasphemy, whereby the professed infidel, and 


_ no less impious Socinian, can now with impunity hurl the 


darts of his rebellion against the Godhead of Emmanuel ;) 
when these things are remembered, we own ourselves a 
little jealous of that system, which would annihilate all 
consideration of the Cuurcu; and, much as we love the 
Jew, and would labour for the restoration of God’s holy 
and peculiar people, we cannot agree, that while the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament mainly belong to them, 
that they, at the same time, have an exclusive claim to 
those contained in the New; for if so, how are the Jews 
and Gentiles to flow in together and become one in Christ ? 
Indeed, the introduction of the Apocalypse with the seven 
churches of Asia, seems so decidedly to mark the charac- 
ter of the whole book, that one is led to wonder how a dif- 
ferent view should be entertained of it -The mind of our 
author is chafed exceedingly, that Mr. Frere, in his general 
structure of the Apocalypse, ‘“‘has not coudescended to 


‘name the Jew, whereas he has spoken of the Cuurcu no 


less than fifty-four times :” and he is equally displeased 
with another commentator, who ‘has boldly declared that 
the Revelation of St. John has nothing to do with the 
Jew, but that it relates to Christian Israel ;?’ and “that he 
has chosen to decorate the Protestant British nation with 
the names, and titles, and privileges of the twelve tribes of 
Israel.”” We doubt’not but that the individuals alluded to, 
feel interested in the well being of the tribes of Israel ; yet 
they cannot but remember, that Israel has committed ‘<a 
great sin” in killing the Prince of Life, and that ‘their 
posterity approve their doings ;” that Israel, as a people, 
still reject Christ, and continue in unbelief ; that if “their 
names, and titles, and privileges be assumed,” it is because 
God hath allowed it. See 1 Pet. 11. 9. It is not the 
person of the Jew, but his execration of our Lord and 
Saviour, that is the object of abhorrence ; it is not his mis- 
fortune that excites disgust, but Azs unbelief. 

Consonant with our author’s general principle of the 
Apocalypse, he aims to establish a homogeneity between 
the symbols used by Daniel and St. John, and condemns 
those authors who sometimes interpret symbols very dif- 
ferently. He imgeniously illustrates his meaning in a va 
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riety of ways, upon which the space allotted to this paper 
will not allow us to expatiate. 

Having examined and censured Mr. Freze’s general 
structure of the Apocalypse, and maintained, that according 
to the eighth chapter of Daniel, Mohammedism instead of 
a Spirit of Infidelity was to be engrafted on Popery, and. 
that the little horn spoken of by that prophet is no other 
than the Mohammedan power, he proceeds to an exami- 
nation of the Apocalypse. In this we shall follow him very 
briefly, seeing that this article has already exceeded the 
usual limits. 

As the visions of St. John had reference to the Univer- 
sal Church, it is suggested that the Church, must have a 
local habitation, or resting place, and that ¢hat territory is 
the prophetic church. 

While Bishop Newton supposes the seven churches to be 
descriptive of the seven Asiatic Churches in the Apostolic 
times, and most other Commentators view them as pro- 
phetical of the several states of the Christian Church, from 
the commencement thereof to the Millennium, our author 
remarks, that ‘‘the vision is a mystery ; and that he has 
already shown that the prophecy cannot apply to the indi- 
vidual churches of Asia, named by the apostles ;”” and he 
adds, “‘ There are clear indications, or internal evidence, 
which makes those churches symbolical of the seven states 
of the last day, as described, though under different sym- 
hols, by Isa. xi. 6, 7.” “ These churches, for reasons be- 
fore assigned,”’ he says, ‘are typical of the churches of 
the four empires, and of Assyria, Israel, and Egypt, 
Israel being a blessing in the midst of the land.”” He la- 
bours to maintain his position by a reference to the Moham- 
medan power, Smyrna symbolizing Persia, the church of 
pergamos denoting Maceponia, Thyatira Rome, Sardis 
as being an ancient portion of the Assyrian Empire, PAi- 
ladelphia as denoting Israxx, “it now remaining like a co- 
lumn in the midst ef ruins,” and Laodicea as relating to 
Coptic, and Eeyptian Cuurcurs. No appropriation is 
made of the first church and we fear that the elucidation 
of our author, in reference to the others, will be considered 
somewhat far fetched, and more fanciful than solid. 

While the first three chapters of the Apocalypse are oc- 
cupied with the seven churches, the fourth and fifth, he 
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says, speak of the judgments that are to come upon the 
earth. He then explains the seals, in ch, vi. The first 
seal as referring to the Basytonish Mowarcuy; the se- 
cond to the Mzporerstin Power; the third to the Ma- 
CEDONIAN Empire; the fourth to the Roman Empirs ; 
the fifth to the staueurer or Deatu anp HELL,, Pors- 
ry anp Monammenpism; the sixth to the supamenrt of the 
wrath of the Lams; the seventh to the pay oF cLoRY 
consequent on a fall of the Dragon, Beast,’and False 
Prophet. ; 

Having thus disposed of the seals, car author proceeds 
next to explain the trumpets. Here he returns a little into 
- the beaten track of explication : he understands the jirst 
trumpet to denote the invasion of the GotHic NATIONS 
during the fourth and fifth centuries; the second the FALL 
or Rome under Augustulus; the third and fifth to have 
homogeneous symbols ; the fourth, the secession of the 
third part of Roman Empire; the sixth, the seconD, on 
Turnisu wor; the seventh, a woe trumpet, synchronical 
with the seventh seal, and with the great judgment, when 
the kingdom shall become the Lord’s. 


Our author makes the two witnesses in Rey. xi. to mean | 


the Jewish and Greek Churches ; and while he objects to 
their being applied to the Waldensian and Albigensian 
Churches, or to the Old and New Testament, with singu- 
lar inconsistency he suggests a larger latitude of interpre- 
tation by referring them to Joseph and Judah. ‘In this 
sense therefore,’’ his words are, ‘‘may the witnesses who 
bear testimony for God, and are trampled down by the Mo- 
hammedan oppressor, be considered as Joseph and Ju- 
dah, according to Ezek. xxxix., and may thus be laid, in 
reference to the prophecy of Zechariah, to be the two 
anointed ones, that stand by the Lord of the whole 
earth.” 

The woman, in chap. xii., he maintains to be the Pa- 
pal Church, and illustrates the following chapters by ad- 
verting to events which have transpired, and are transpir- 
ing, in modern times. The remarks on the remaining chap- 
ters are brief, and the interpretation put upon the two last, 
of anature to suit the general view which is taken all 
through, of this deeply mysterious book, as it identifies 
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the final universal kingdom of the saints, with the kingdom 
of the JewisH NATION. 
Our observations have been sufficiently extensive to af- 
ford our readers a general idea of the work before us. It 
proves the individual who has penned it to be deeply con- 
versant with his subject, and notwithstanding the exceptions 
we have taken, we would recommend the work as well cal-- 
culated to repay the labour of an attentive perusal. How 
our author’s assertions and statements are supported by 
the evidences he adduces, we must leave our readers to 
judge; at the same time we are constrained to say, that 
he has rendered service to the cause by directing the minds 
of his contemporaries, to a question which has hitherto 
engaged but a small portion of the attention of our modern 
English divines. By the “Scripture lines of Times,” 
contained in an appendix, in which our author makes the 
great prophetic periods of 1260, and the 2300 years to ter- 
minate in 1844, we are allowed to conclude, that many 
now living may survive to prove the truth, or the error of 
his calculation ; but however it may terminate, there can 
be no doubt, that if the subject be studied with a spirit of 
Christian simplicity, and a desire to benefit thereby, it can- 
not but prove both pleasing and profitable. . 


il 


TY. Illustration of Dan, xi. 20. From The Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine, 
for August, 1827. 


In looking over, some little time ago, a volume of the 
Universal History, containing an account of the reign of 
the Seleucidw in Syria, my attention was particularly di- 
rected to Daniel xi. 20. This chapter contains so accurate 
a sketch of the history of the most eminent princes of the 
Grecian dynasties, in Syria and Egypt, as led one of the 
most subtle and determined opposers of the Jewish and 
Christian revelations, Porphyry, to the following expedient 
of evading the force of their testimony to revealed truth : 
He assigned to the whole prophecy a date posterior to the 
events which it describes: a desperate expedient certainly, 
because such an assertion, failing of proof, mightily confirms 
the cause against which it is directed. 
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~The verse in question is this: “Then shall stand up in 
his estate a raiser af taxes in the glory of the kingdom: but 
within a few days he shall be destroyed, neither in anger, 
nor in battle.”? The Prince referred to here, is Seleucus 
Philopater, “ Standing up in the estate” of his father, An- 
tiochus the Great ; who, after going on long in a victorious 
career, at last “stumbled and fell, and was not found.” 
His son is mentioned by a peculiar epithet, which has no 
relation to any recorded circumstance in the prophetic nar- 
rative. He is styled, “a raiser of taxes in the glory of his 
kingdom ;””? and cause enough, indeed, had he to act in 


that capacity, since his father’s treaty with the victorious 
- Romans bound him to pay to that grasping people, one 


thousand talents of the purest silver annually for twelve 
years. The fulfilment of this stipulation devolved upon 
Seleucus Philopater ; and thus the occupant of one of the 
mightiest and most splendid thrones of antiquity became a 
taxgatherer for the benvfit of the Roman people. 

It has been well observed, that there is a studied obscuri- 
ty and ambiguity in the pretended prophecies of Pagan 
oracles. In the prophecies of Scripture, on the contrary, 
there is a prediction of facts so clearly defined as not to be 
capable of equivocal construction ; so marked in their cha 
racter, as not to find resemblances in the common series of 
events; and such also as human sagacity would have pro- 
nounced highly improbable. 

But, in a survey of the distinguishing characteristics of 
Scripture prophecy, and the proofs it exhibits of a divine 
origin, we may go farther still than this. ‘The predictions 
of the Bible are frequently so expressed, as to make it ap- 
parent, that the Being by whose inspiration they were gi- 
ven, was intimately acquainted with the whole series of im- 
portant facts, which stand in historic connexion with the 
matter of the prediction itself’ ‘Thus in the case now dis- 
cussed: in the room of a deceased Prince is introduced to 
our view, his successor, who is described as a “raiser of 
taxes.” The reign of this Prince is in no other respects 
remarkable than for financial expedients and exertions. 
When the necessity for these, occasioned by the Roman 
treaty, was gone by, then he died; for the last of the twelve 
years specified in that treaty, was in exact conformity with 
this brief prophetic summary, the last of his life and reign. 
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Did not he who thus predicts that Seleucus Philopater — 
should be a raiser of taxes, and in so few words epitomizes — 


so admirably all that was remarkable in his inactive and in- 
glorious reign, know also the circumstances which led to 
the course here described? Is not the whole prophecy, in- 
deed, so constructed as to make it evident that these were 
as fully before the inspiring mind as were those actually 
recorded? With what irresistible evidence of their pro- 
ceeding from a super-human wisdom and knowledge do 
those predictions of future events commend themselves to 
us; the very terms of which infer so perfect a knowledge 
of other events, splendid in their character and momentous 
in their results ; of which, however, there existed no neces- 
sity that the details should be given in the sacred pages! 
Tam not conscious of having any where met with a simi- 
lar view of the superabundant riches, so to speak, of pro- 
phetic inspiration ; doubtless, however, this branch of the 
subject cannot have escaped the notice of some one or other 
of those admirable writers who have treated so convincing- 
ly this important part of the great argument in favour of 
revealed religion. A more narrow research into the con- 
struction of many other prophecies will, in like manner, ex- 
hibit their connexion with unrecorded particulars, and cause 
those who engage in such researches, with feelings of so- 
lemn admiration to exclaim, “ O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! Known unto 
God are all his works, from the beginning of the world.” 


— 


V. Concerning the Israelites spoiling the Egyptians.’ From King’s Mor- 
sels of Qriticism. 


It may now be allowable, to endeavour to do justice, still 
further, to Sacred Writ ;—by vindicating from reproach, 
the unjustly stigmatised conduct of the Israelites, on their 
departure from the land of Egypt, in spoiling the Egyptians: 
—in spoiling them by the command of Moses, (as it has 
been malevolently, and with a sneer represented ;)—and b 
the command of Almighty God Himself;—(as it has blas- 
phemously been represented. ) 

But, however blameable the Israelites undoubtedly were, 
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both before and after this event, in other paris of their con- 
duct ;—yet in this, I will venture to affirm, they were blame- 
less. 

Let the whole fact, according to the exact narration, be 
fairly and calmly considered ;—and it will appear, here 
also, (as in the case of Jacob,) that as to the event of the 
spoiling the Egyptians, it was even to Moses at first declar- 
ed as a mere prophecy, delivered on Mount Sinai ;*—and 
without his being himself at all able to know, or even to 
imagine, how it was to come to pass. 

And as to the Israelites themselves ;—it does not at all 
appear, (from what is said of the directions given to them 
to borrow,)t that it was ever told them, by Moses, that they 
should spoil the Egyptians :—or that they were at all aware, 
or had any ideas of such a consequence ; or any apprehen- 
sion that they should by any means do such a thing, till the 
very event had irrevocably, and contrary to any foresight of 
theirs, taken place. 

It does not at all appear, that they marched out of Egypt, 
with any other intention, than that of going three days jour- 
ney into the wilderness and then returning ;—or at least, 
with any other intention than that of making some short 
abode there, to perform their religious rites, and of then re- 
turning. 

_ And therefore, when, after a long denial of this request 
to go and sacrifice unto the Lord their God, they were at 
last thrust out ;—yet even then, this was their utmost plan. 


_ And in fair construction of the whole history, we cannot but 


conceive, that when they borrowed the jewels, to enable 
them, in a more splendid manner, to perform their religious 
celebrations, they honestly and fully intended, and expected 
to return them ; and actually would have done so, if Pha- 
raoh had not pursued them; and by the whole event made 
them so hateful to the Egyptians, that it was not in their 
opportunity, or, by any means then existing, in their power, 
to have any further communication with the land of Egypt ; 
or with any of the persons from whom they had borrowed 
these spoils; and to whom they certainly intended original- 
ly to have delivered them again. 


* Exodus, chap. iii. ver. 21, 22. 
+ Exodus, chap. xi. ver.2, 3. Chap. xii. ver. 35, 36. 
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The multitude that went out, being a mixed multitude, 
even with a great number of Egyptians in their company,” 
plainly shows that they thought of returning :—and it was 
Pharaoh’s hardness of heart, in pursuing them, contrary to 
any previous imagination of the Egyptians themselves, that 
alone changed the Israelites’ course ;—frustrated all their 
honest purpose ;—and accomplished the Divine Prophecy. 


Righteous art Thou, O Lord, in all Thy Ways: and 
Holy in all Thy Works.t | 


But further ;—the ferocious attempt of the Egyptians to 
destroy the Israelites, after they had consented that they 
should go in peace ;—and contrary to all their solemn en- 
gagements to them; or at least to drag them into the most 
bitter bondage ;—was surely a more than sufficient cause for 
avowed hostility, and reprisal, in any age, or country upon 
the face of the earth :—and such, that the israelites thence- 
forth detaining the spoil, could no more stand in need of any 
apology, or vindication ; than the confiscation of the proper- 
ty of Traitors, or than the modern practice of making re- 
prisals at sea. 

If the Israelites, after this, had been in a situation, where 
they could have returned with armed force, to invade the 
Jand of Egypt ; and to carry away the whole spoil thereof ; 
by what law of nations would they have been condemned ? 


But in the Wilderness, where the Israelites were sojourn- 


ing, the same sea which they had so miraculously pee ba 
over, was an utter bar to all further intercourse with 


suppose a disposition of restitution to have remained ;—the 
bar placed by their miraculous passage, which they never 
could have had originally any expectation of accomplishing ; 
would effectually put it out of their power to carry such dis- 
position into effect :—whilst indeed, at the same time, the 
greater part ot the very Egyptians most interested, had in 
all likelihood perished, together with Pharaoh himself, 

I must add, whilst J am thus humbly endeavouring, with 
great simplicity, and integrity, to vindicate the cause of the 
righteous against blasphemers ;—and, if it might be, to lead 


* Exodus, chap. xii. ver. 38. 
* Psalm exly. ver. 17. Psalm exix. yer. 137, Jeremiah, chap. xii. ver. 1. 
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for any purpose, or on any account whatever.—And, even 
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blasphemers to repent of the blasphemy ;—as blasphemy 
may be forgiven,* except the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit :—I must add, that perhaps some notice should be 
taken of our Blessed Lord’s borrowing the Colt, whereon 
Hz so emblematically, and prophetically sat, when He en- 
tered Jerusalem.—Our proud modern blasphemers, Boling- 
broke, and Voltaire, have both by themselves, and by their 
minor imitators, blasphemed our Lord ;—representing His 
sending His Disciples to take, or borrow the Colt, as a gross 
fraud.—But those who are serious, will understand both the 
prophecy, and the accomplishment, to have been perfectly 


_ consistent with all righteousness. 


Our Lord, prophesying,—said, 
_ Matthew, chap. xxi. and Mark, chap. xi. 


Ver. 2. Go your way into the village over 
against you; and as soon as ye be entered into it, 
ye shall find a colt tied, whereon never man sat ; loose 
him, and bring him. 

3. And if any man say ought unto you, (or as St. 
Mark* has the words, say unto you, Why do ye this 2) 
say ye, that The Lord hath need of him; and straight- 
way he will send him hither. 


Here was the Prophecy ;—the accomplishment follows 
in these words, _ 


Mark, chap. x. 


Ver. 4. And they went their way, and found the coli 
tied, by the door without, in a place where two ways met : 
—and they loose him. 

5. And certain of them that stood there, said unto 
them, What do ye loosing the colt ? ar 
6. And they said unto them even as Jesus had com- 
manded :—and they let him go. 
8. And they brought the colt to Jesus. 


And here evidently was an accomplishment of the Pro- 
phecy, with the fullest consent of those that stood by ;—who 


* Matthew, chap. xii. ver. 31. Mark, chap. iii. ver. 28, 29. 
+ St. Luke has the words, Why do ye loose him? chap. xix. yer. 31. 
Ss 
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must have been, either the owners, or connected with the 
owners of the colt.—Here, therefore, was a full consent, as 
could well be given to any loan:—and at the same time, 
there cannot be a doubt but that the colt was actually re- 
turned carefully, by the disciples, who so constantly passed 
by the same spot every day, during their attendance at Je- 
rusalem. ; 

Where then was the robbery, or the fraud? Let those dis- 
ciples of Errour who have brought the shameful charge, 
answer for the real injury they have done to the world ;— 
and for their own real fraud,—whereby they have indeed 
endeavoured to rob mankind of all their best reliance on 
Him, whoalone is able to save;—and of all their best hopes, 
and advantages. 


= Gao 


VUl. Origin, Principles, and Present Condition of the Protestant Dissenters. 
From The Baptist Magazine for August, 1827. 


It may be said, without fear of its being successfully con- 
tradicted, that “the antiquity” of Protestant Dissenters “is 
of ancient days.” It is an undeniable fact, supported b 
the most abundant evidence, that the sentiments held by the 
primitive believers, and all Christians for the first three cen- 
turies, with regard to the constitution of the churches, were 
aailat to those which have always been maintained by 
them. 

A few extracts from Lord King’s “Constitution of the 
Primitive Churches,’’ will be sufficient to prove this asser- 
tion. Cyprian says of the office of “ bishop,” or pastor, &c. 
“ina church might be many presbyters, but only one su- 
preme.” Before the time of Constantine, we find from Ig- 
natius, Cyprian, and other bishops, that not the word “ dio- 
cese,” but parish (houses near to each other) is used of the 
bishop’s charge; as, the bishop of the “ parish of Alexan- 
dria,” of the “parish of Ephesus,” &c. A bishop had 
then but one altar, one communion table ; and offenders ap- 
peared before the whole church. The African Synod (A. 


D. 258,) held, that the sacerdotal ordinations ought not to - 


be made but with the knowledge of the people who were 
present, that the people being present, either the enemies 
of the wicked may be defeated, or the merits of the good de- 
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clared, and the ordination be just and lawful which shall 
have been examined by the suffrage and judgment of all. 
A. D, 252, Cornelius, bishop of Rome, read letters from for- 
eign churches “to his most holy and numerous people.” 
Eusebius calls the meeting-house, “the house of the 
church ;” i. e. the church-house. A penitent bewailing his 
fault before the church at Rome, “ the church was touched 
with compassion towards him.” When Andreus, bishop 
of Rome, died, “all the brethren met together in the church, 
to choose a successor,’? Eusebius further says, “ during 
the first three centuries there were no dioceses larger than 
a parish, except A. D. 260, at Alexandria, when numbers 
who lived at a distance erected houses near their own 
houses, as daughter churches, with a minister appointed by 
the bishop of Alexandria, at which last place they occasion- 
ally attended.” Ile speaks also of a bishop being chosen, 
whom the neighbouring bishops ordained. 

From the authority of Origen, we learn that *¢ deacons” 
distributed to the poor the church’s money, and assisted at 
the Lord’s table. 

Cyprian says that the African Synod thus speaks of the 
“ independency’’ of each distinct chureh or congregation : 
—“It is decreed by us all, and it is equal and just, that 
every one’s cause shall be heard where the crime was com- 
mitted ; and that a particular portion of Christ’s flock shall 
be assigned to each pastor, which he is to govern, being to 
give an account of his conduct to the Lord.” 

In the public worship, the lector, clerk, or reader, read 
the Scriptures, without the people reading with him. They 
had no musical instruments, After reading, singing, preach- 
ing, and praying, they administered the Lord’s supper. 
‘«'This food,” says Justin Martyr, “ we call the Eucharist, 
and no one may partake of it but he who believeth those 
things to be true which we teach, and who has received 
the remission of sins and the baptism of regeneration, and 
liveth as Christ commandeth.” And in regard to “ Bap- 
tism,”’ Barnabas, in his Catholic Epistle, says, “ We go 
down into the water full of sin and filth; and we ascend, 
bringing forth fruit in the heart.” 

Other testimonies might be produced, but these are suf- 
ficient to prove that the Christian churches, before the time 
of Constantine, and when the spirit of the world was not 
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suffered to prevail among professing Christians, were found- 
ed and governed in their discipline and worship, upon the 
same principles as the English Dissenting Baptist churches. 

At that early period very large churches existed in Bri- 
tain, which suffered most distressing persecutions from the 
Roman emperors. Such simple-hearted Christians as we. 
have described in foreign parts were the churches in this 
country, until the close of the sixth century, when they fell 
victims to the sectarian zeal, and antichristian policy and 
cruelty of Austin, the booted apostle, at Bangor, near Ches- 
ter. 

The long dark night of popery which was thus introdu- 
ced into Britain, continued till the Reformation, which was 
commenced by Wickliffe in the 14th, and was finished in 
the 16th century. ; 

Besides the Reformers in church and state at this latter 
period, of whom Lord Thomas Cromwell and Archbishop 
Cranmer were the chief persons,” there were those who 
were reformers as regarded the corrupt principles of pope- 
ry in regard to religion simply, irrespective of the religion 
of the church as by law established. ‘These were that il- 
lustrious band of men, consisting of Tyndal, Frith, Bar- 
nes, Garrett, Hierome, and others. The first of these 
worthies having translated the Scriptures into English, the 
rest assisted in the distribution of his New Testament, and My 
made ¢¢ the only standard of their principles, and the only 
rule of their conduct. By these, and their numerous dis- 
ciples, the principles of free inquiry were widely propa- 
gated ; they taught that Christ was the only supreme head 
of the church on earth, and that his will was to be learned 
from the Scriptures alone. 

That any writer should have designated ¢hese martyrs 
the ‘‘ Fathers of the English church,” is a gross misnomer: 
they were in no other sense her fathers but as she is Pro- 

* The chiefthing accomplished by these great and good men, was their 
getting the Scriptures translated by Coverdale; and afterwards prevail- 
ing on the king, Henry VIII, to sanction Tyndal’s translation, In the 
year 1540, one edition of what was called “ the Bible of the larger volume,” 
was printed, as Tyndal had left it, without the Apocryphal books which 
had been translated after Tyndal's death by John Rogers, and appended to 
Tyndal’s, called Matthews’s Bible, A copy of this very curious edition 
(which was “ ordered to be read in churches”) isin Sion College Library, 
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testant ; certainly not as she is Episcopal. They were 
Dissenters from the Popish established church, and the 
churches they formed before the protestant establishment 
were necessarily congregational, or at most presbyterian. 
That there was a congregation at Oxford in 1526, and one 
in Bowlane, Cheapside, in the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, may be seen in Fox’s 
Martyrology. These Christians, who were known by the 
name of “the congregations,”’ could not at any period of 
what is called the Reformation in the Church of England, 
have united themselves with it, without a violation of the 
principles by which they were distinguished. 

It is to those Christians, then, who before the Reforma- 
tion suffered‘such violent persecutions, because of their hay- 
ing dissented from the popish church-establishment in Eng- 
land, that the genuine Protestant Dissenters trace their 
origin: from these ant.-popish Christians they are the lineal 
descendants. They were called by way of reproach, be- 
fore the time of Tyndal, Zodlards; and after his time, 
Gospellers, and Anabaptists! They were the nucleus 
around which gradually gathered all persons who were dis- 
satisfied either with the constitution, or discipline, or doc- 
trines of the established church, and to which they adhered. 
It follows, therefore, that Protestant Dissenters are unjust- 
ly called Separatis(s! How could they separate from a 
church of which they were never members? It is improper, 
then, to reproach them, as though they were exclusively 
sectarians. The church of England is herself sectarian, as 
well as they, she having separated from the church of Rome. 

Jt was not till the commencement of the 17th century, 
that the class of English Christians which have been de- 
scribed formed themselves into the distinct and separate 
denominations of Independents and Baptists. Great num- 
bers of churches of both these denominations existed at the 
time when Presbyterianism was the established religion. 

At the Restoration in 1660, many ministers and others 
united themselves to the dissenters, who had been compe!- 
led to leave the national and parish churches. The Act of 
Uniformity in 1662, drove upwards of 2000 more ministers 
to unite with them: these were most excellent and con- 
scientious men, but they were not, properly speaking, Dis- 
senters ; they had no objection to a nationai establishment, 
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nor to a prescribed liturgy, nor to parish congregations, 
nor to the tithes as the means of their support. 

Nor are the great body of Methodists, whether Calvinis- 
tic or Arminian, Dissenters. Most of them, indeed, espe- 
cially the latter, affect to be members of the established 
church. Genuine Protestant Dissenters adopt for their 
motto, No Imposition. " They dare not submit to an 
thing as binding upon their consciences, which is not plain- 
ly stated, or fairly to be deduced from the New Testament; 
and for these opinions their forefathers suffered persecution 
in every dreadful form, from each national endowed sect, 
whether popish, episcopalian, or presbyterian; until the 
glorious Revolution in 1688, when the liberties of Protes- 
tant Dissenters were secured by law. And for the unre- 
stricted exercise of their religious hberty, they are chiefly 
indebted to the protection afforded them by the princes of 
the royal house of Brunswick. Hach of the four monarchs 
of that illustrious line has declared, on his accession to the 
throne, “1 wi. preseRve THE ToLerarion AcT INVIOLA- 
BLE;:” nor has either of these patriotic kings acted inconsis- 
tently with that solemn pledge. 

There were several attempts made a few years since to 
deprive Protestant Dissenters of their privileges, by some 
country magistrates putting new constructions on the act of 
toleration. In 1811, a bill was brought into the House of 
Lords by Lord Sidmouth, the provisions of which were to 
prevent ministers from preaching any where but in the con- 
gregations to which they respectively belonged, and to re- 
quire from young ministers, before they were brought under 
the protection of law, that they should obtain a license from 
a justice of the peace, at the quarter sessions for the county, 
These regulations, whether so intended or not, would have 
most grievously harassed them, and most effectually prevent- 
ed their increase. The vast number of petitions presented 
to the Peers against this detested and persecuting measure 
proved successful. His Majesty’s prime minister, Lord 
Liverpool, refused to sanction it, and even the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Sutton, opposed the bill, and spoke in 
the most respectful manner of the Dissenters. 

Soon after the total failure of this measure, the J udges, to 
whom the Dissenters had appealed, gave their decision in 
favour of the construction of the magistrates. This high 
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legal decision made it necessary that they should appeal to 
the Legislature, for some enactment which should explain 
and amend the act of toleration, which had been found suf- 
ficient for their protection for more than a century. His 
Majesty’s ministers undertook to prepare a bill for those 
purposes, which having passed into a law, the Dissenters 
were perfectly satisfied. This new toleration act protected 
them from the caprice of some magistrates, and the malice 
of others, and also repealed those persecuting statutes, the 
Corporation and Five-mile acts, and altered the Conventicle 
act in their favour. An unjust penal statute, the Test Act, 
still remains, which deprives them of their equal rights in 
the state, and is also a most awful profanation of the divine 
ordinance of the Lord’s supper. It is not probable that this 
act, however unjust, will be repealed whilst there is an es- 
tablished sect, the principle of which must be necessarily 
exclusive, the members securing all the good things to them- 


selves. At present there is no apparent hostility against 


Dissenters, either from the government or the bench of bi- 
shops. ‘They most scrupulously “refrain from these men, 
and let them alone ;” and excepting occasionally a volley 
of abuse from some high churchman, when on his road to 
Canterbury, they seem to have come to an agreement to 
“say nothing at all about them.”’ 

The principles on which the necessity of dissenting from 
the establishment is founded, are, I am of opinion, more 
imperfectly understood than at any former period of the dis- 
senting history: certainly the high tone of rigid separation 
is greatly lowered. It is now no uncommon thing for edu- 
cated dissenting youths to be allured into the precincts of 
an university, and from thence into the pulpit of the church 
of England. In some of those instances, it is feared, they 
have received encouragement and support from their pa- 
rents. In one case, where the son of a dissenting minister 
has become a dignitary of the national hierarchy,a dissent- 
ing periodical! has spoken of the circumstance, if not with 
approbation yet certainly not with reprobation. Many rea- 
sons could be adduced, were it necessary, to account for 
this /a¢itudinarian state of feeling. But, however some 
dissenters may have changed their sentiments, the princi- 
ples on which dissent is founded remain unaltered and un- 
alterable ; being all resolvable into this one divine direction 
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__«« Call no man master on earth: one is your master, evel 
Christ.” J : 
The spirit which prevails among Protestant Dissenters is 
less acrimonious than at some former periods. Their con- 
troversies are conducted (with some few exceptions) with 
more courteousness and respect: the time may perhaps ar- 
rive, if it has not already arrived, when it will be said, 


~ 


“ And e’en the dipt and sprinkled live in peace.” 


Happy will it be for the cause of dissent when this disposi- 
tion shall universally prevail. Surely orthodox evangelical 
dissenters should cautiously avoid every thing which would 
divide their energies or check their zeal in promoting their 
common Christianity ; and if a difference of sentiment on 
some practical points, as in reference to foreign missions, 
make it necessary they should fight against the enemy in dif- 
ferent detachments, they may yet, as being under the same 
Commander, make one united eflort in spreading the victo- 
ries, and celebrating the triumphs of the Prince of Peace. 
When the secession from the Establishment, in 1662, took 
place, it was confidently predicted that the dissenting in- 
terest would not survive the lives of those ministers. More 
than 160 years have passed since, and the Dissenters are 
much more numerous than ever. And judging from the 
large annual sums contributed in support of their ministers 
and their numerous institutions (in addition to their paying, 
in common with others, to support the established church,) 
it is fair to conclude, notwithstanding there are but few very 
rich persons ne them, yet that their aggregate wealth is 
not diminished. Considering, too, the large number of zeal- 


ous and evangelical ministers constantly employed in pro- - 


pagating and diffusing the liberal sentiments of dissent, and 
the numerous accessions which have been, and doubtless 
will be made, from the tens of thousands of their Sunday- 
school scholars, I feel a confident persuasion that the cause 
of dissent is built upon an immoveable rock. Knowing, too, 
how beneficial the influence of these liberal sentiments has 
been upon our national industry and commerce, so that even 
Hume has been compelled to acknowledge that they were 
the germ from whence the English tree of liberty has grown ; 
and believing they have subserved the cause of godliness 
and serious piety most essentially in the nation, I adopt, 


- 
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with most impassioned ardour, the devout wish of Father 
Paul for his country, and say of the dissenting interest in 
Britain, Esto perpelua. 

lora. 


_ VUE. Claims of the Church of Rome examined: By ‘the Rev. James 
Townley, D.D. From The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, for July, 
1827. 


The claims of the Church of Rome to Apostolicity in 
doctrine must, of necessity, be examined by an appeal to 
the writings of the Apostles themselves; but as it would re- 
‘quire a lengthened discussion to enter into every opinion 
maintained hy that Church, and try it by the test of the In- 
spired Scriptures, [ shall only advert to a few of the more 
leading doctrines of Romanism, and show either their con- 
trariety to the word of God, or their destitution of support 
from it. The subjects to which I shall limit the present 
inquiry, will be those of Restrictions in reading the Holy 
Scriptures, —Tradition,—Invocation of Saints,—Service in 
an unknown tongue,—Transubstantiation,—The Celibacy 
of the Clergy,—and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

1. Restrictions in reading the Holy Scriptures. —The 
Council of Trent, in 1546, decreed, ‘¢‘ That no one, confi- 
ding in his own judgment, shall dare to bend the Scrip- 
tures to his own sense of them, contrary to that which is 
given, or has been given, by the holy mother church, 
whose right it is to judge of the true sense and interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures ; or contrary to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers, though such interpretations should 
never be published. ‘Those who oppose shall be denounced 
_ by the ordinaries, and subjected to the punishment of the 
law.””* And in the ‘*Rules’’ of the Index of Prohibited 
Books, which received the Papal sanction by. a bull, dated 
March 24th, 1564, and are constantly prefixed to the In- 
dexes themselves, (one of which, printed at Rome 1787, 
now lies before me,) the fourth rule is thus expressed ; “ In- 
asmuch as it is manifest from experience, that if the Holy 


* Labbei 8. S. Concilia. T. xiv. pp. 746-748. 
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Bible, translated into the vulgar tongue, be indiscriminately 
allowed to every one, the temerity of men will cause more 
evil than good to arise from it ; it is on this point referred, 
to the judgment of the Bishops, or inquisitors, who may, 
by the advice of the Priest or Confessor, permit the reading 
of the Bible, translated into the vulgar tongue by Catholic 
authors, to those persons whose faith and piety, they ap- 
prehend, will be augmented, and not injured by it: and 
this permission they must have in writing. But if any 
one shall have the presumption to read or possess it with 
out such written permission, he shall not receive absolution 
until he have first delivered up such Bible to the ordina- 
ry.’* In 1757, the following addition was made to this 
Rule, by the ‘‘ Congregation of the Index,” with the ap- 
probation of Pope Clement VIII :—“ Any versions of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue are permitted, that are approy- 
ed by the Holy See, or published with Notes taken from 
The Fathers of the Church, or from learned and Catholic 
writers.” t 

Such are the restrictive principles of the Romish Church, 
as emanating from the highest of her authorities. That 
they are opposed to the spirit.and decisions of the inspired 
records, is proved at once, by recurring to the exhortations 
and expressions of our Lord and his apostles, ‘Search the 
Scriptures,” said the Redeemer to his disciples. (John v. 
39.) St Paul requires that his ‘* Epistle be read unto all 
the holy brethren ;”? (1 Thess. v. 27;) and St. Luke pro- 
nounces the Berzans to be more noble than those of Thes- 
salonica, because they “searched the Scriptures daily.’’ 
(Acts xvii. 11.) Under the Mosaic dispensation, the peo- 
ple were required to read the law, and to be conversant in 
it. (Deut. vi. 6.) St Paul asserts that ‘* Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for our learn- 
ing, that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope ; (Rom. xv. 4;) and our Saviour declared 
that the people ‘erred” from “not knowing the Scrip- 
tures.”’ (Matt. xxii. 29.) St. Paul therefore deemed Tie 


* Labbei 8. S. Concilia T. xiv. pp. 952—956. Index Lib. Pro- 
hib. Sanctissimi Pii VI. “jussu editus.” Rome, 1787.—Regula In- 
er Sy iF owe 

+ Index Lib. Prohib. ut supra. See also Townlev's FE 
Eccles. Hist. p. 150. ; a. ae 
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mothy peculiarly privileged, that “froma child he had 
known the Holy Scriptures, which were able to make him 
‘wise unto salvation.” (2 Tim. iii 15.) It is unnecessary to 
multiply proofs of what is evidently the general tendency 
‘of Scripture ; but rather to listen to St Chrysostom, the elo- 
quent patriarch of Constantinople, who exhorts his hearers, 
*‘ though secular men, to provide themselves with Bibles, 
the medicines of their souls, to be their perpetual instruc- 
ters.’ (Comment. in Colos, iii. 16)* 

2, Tradition.—The Council of Trent, in its fourth ses- 
sion, decreed, that “if any one, knowing the unwritten tra- 
ditions of the Fathers, industriously contemned them, he 
should be anathema or accursed.”t Very different is the 
language of Scripture, which presents Christ to us as ad- 
dressing the Scribes and Pharisees, those determined ad- 
vocates of unwritten traditions, and solemnly declaring, 
“In vain do they wership me, teaching for doctrine the 
commandments of men :”? (Matt. xv. 9 :) And again, (Mark 
vii. 8,) “Laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold 
‘the tradition of men.’’ We may therefore say with St, Je- 
rom, ‘“ The Sword of God’’ (that is, his Word) ‘doth smite 
those other things which they find and hold of their own 
accord, us by apostolical tradition, without the authority and 
testimony of Scripture.’’ (In cap. i. Aggei.)t 

3. Invocation of Saints.—By the Council of Trent, “ all 
Bishops, and others that have the charge and care of teach- 
ing,” are commanded “ diligently to instruct the people, con- 
cerning the intercession and invocation of Saints ; teaching 
them, that the Saints, reigning together with Christ, offer 
up their prayers to God for men: that it is good and profita- 
ble humbly to invocate them, and to have recourse to their 
prayers, helps, and assistance, for the imploring of benefits 
from God by his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our 
alone Saviour and Redeemer.’’§ 

A plain passage or two in Scripture will be sufficient to 
show that this doctrine is contrary to the Word of God. 


* See Wesley’s Works, Vol. xv. p. 127. 

t Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, p. 12. 

{ See an able refutation of the Romish doctrines by the venerable John 
Wesley: Works, vol xy. p. 119. Lond. 1812. 8vo; and also Fletcher's 
Lectures: Lecture ii. p. 46. és 

§ Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent; Sess. 25, p. 14: 
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« There is one God, and one Mediator between God and 
man, the Man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all? (1 Tim. ii. 5, 6 :) “ How shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed?” (Rom. x. 14.) But ‘* curs- 
ed is he that trusteth in man.” (Jer. xvii. 5.) “ When IT 
had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet 
of the angel which showed me these things; then said he 
unto me, See thou do it not, for I am thy fellow-servant, 
and of thy brethren the prophets, and of them which keep 
the sayings of this book ; worship God.” (Rev. xxi. §, 9.) 
«Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary 
humility, and worshipping of angels, intruding into those 
things which he has not seen, vainly puffed up by his flesh- 
ly mind.” (Colos. ii. 18.) 

4. Service in an unknown tongue.—The 9th canon of 
the 22d session of the Council of Trent denounces, << If 
any man shall say, that the mass ought only to be celebrated 
in the vulgar tongue, let him be accursed.’’ This decree is 
so directly opposed to the reasoning of the Apostle, 1 Cor. 
xvi., that it requires no other refutation. 

5. Transubstantiation—With regard to this strange doc- 
trine, the Council of Trent, in its twelfth session in 1551, 
decreed, “ If any one shall deny, That the Body and Blood, 
together,with the Soul and Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and therefore the whole Christ, are really, truly, and sub- 
stantially contained in the most holy sacrament of the Eu- 
charist ; but shall affirm that he is there only as in a sign, 
or figure, or by his influence ; let him be anathema.”’ Other 
similar canons were also framed at the same time, among 
which is one to this effect: “Ifany one shall deny that the 
whole Christ is contained in each element or species in the 
adorable sacrament of the Eucharist ; or shall deny that if 
separated into parts, the whole Christ is contdined in se- 
parate parts of each element or species: let him be anathe- 
ma or accursed.” But how repugnant is such a doctrine 
to sense, and reason, and Scripture! So contrary is it to 
the clear evidence of our senses, that to allow it, is to des- 
troy the very arguments by which Christianity itself is de- 
fended. St. Luke appealed for the truth of the Gospel 
which he wrote, to the testimouy of those who had been 
“ eye-witnesses” of what they had “delivered to him Ng 
(Luke i. 1, 2;) and St.John says, “That which we have seen 
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with our eyes, and have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the word of life, declare we unto you.”? (1 
Johni. 1.) St. Paul appeals to similar evidence in proof of 
Christ’s resurrection. (1 Cor. xv. 5, 6.) The unbelief of 
Thomas yielded to the conviction of his senses ; (John xx. 
25;) and our Lord deemed the evidence of sense valid and 
convincing, when the apostles thought he had Been a spirit : 
‘‘ Handle me and see,” said Jesus ; “for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have.” (Luke xxiv. 39.) If, 
therefore, we grant Transubstantiation, we take away the 
certainty of sense, and there no longer remains any possibi- 
lity of judging of the truth of facts. Transubstantiation is 
equally opposed to reason as to sense: for “ if every particle 
of the host is as much the whole body of Christ, as the whole 
host is before it be divided, then a whole may be divided 
into wholes: for divide it and subdivide it, it is still whole. 
A whole it is before the division, whole it is in the division, 
and whole it is after it.” To such absurdities does this doc- 
trine reduce its advocates !* 

But this doctrine is not only opposed to sense and reason, 
it is likewise at variance with the idiom and expressions of 
the Scriptures themselves. Those passages on which the 
Romanists chiefly found their dogma of Transubstantiation, 
is that which records the institution of the Eucharist, and in 
which we are informed, that * Jesus took bread, and blessed 
it and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, 
eat; this ismy body.” (Matt. xxvi. 26, dc.) These words 
they take in the most literal sense, contrary to the idiom of 
the inspired writings in similar instances ; for even in the 
words immediately following those on which so much depen- 
dance is placed by the advocates of this opinion, itis said, he 
took “likewise also the cup after supper, saying, This cup 
is the New Testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” 

‘(Luke xxii. 20.) But will the most resolute defender of 
Transubstantiation affirm that the cup actually and really 
became the New Testament, or does so at present under 
the words of consecration? Must they not be obliged to 
confess that the expression was figurative ? With what rea- 
son then do they aver that the words which serve their pur- 
pose are to be taken literally, but that those which do nof 


* Wesley’s Works: Vol. xv. p. 163. 
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are to be taken figuratively? Many other instances may 
also be adduced in which the word “ zs”? must necessarily 
be used for signify, or denote, or mean, as Gen. xli. 26: 
« The seven good kine are seven years:”” *'The seven stars 
are the seven churches :”’ (Rev. i. 20:) “ The seven heads 
are seven mountains :” (xviii. 9:) and in many other places, 
in which thg same mode of expression is employed.* We 
need not: fore wonder, that Cardinal Cajetan, and other 
learned*fnen of the Romish Church, have acknowledged the 
insufliciency of this text to prove so monstrous a doctrine as 


~ Transubstantiation, without the aid of Tradition.t 


This Romish doctrine is, however, not only founded on 
an interpretation of a passage of Scripture inconsistent 
with the idiom of the languages in which the Sacred Ora- 
cles were written, but also at variance with other declara- 
tions and expressions of Holy Writ. “As often as ye eat 
this bread and drink this cup,” says St. Paul, “ye do 
show the Lord’s death till he come:” (1 Cor xi. 26:) 
thus intimating, that our Lord’s design in the institution of 
the Eucharist was’ the solemn commemoration of his death, 
as an atonement for the sins of mankind; and that this 
was the true intention of our Redeemer is clear from, his 
own command to his disciples : ‘‘ Do this in remembrance 
of me ;” (Luke xxii 19;) and his declaration to them, 
“This is my blood of the New Testament, (or Covenant,) 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins.”’ (Matt. 
xxvi: 28.) We therefore find that the bread which was 
broken is called ‘* Bread,” as well after consecration as be- 
fore it; (1 Cor. x. 17;) and consequently remained un- 
changed : and we are also assured by St. Peter, “ that the 
heaven must receive or retain Jesus Christ, until the time 
of the restitution of all things.” (Acts iii. 21.) Hence 
the notion of the real presence in the Eucharist appears 
without any Scriptural evidence or support. 

6. The sacrifice of the Mass, is intimately connected 
with the doctrine of Transubstantiation. The Council of 
Trent asserts, that in the sacrifice of the Mass,t “the very 


* See Clarke’s Discourse on the Eucharist, p.51.8vo0. Poole’s (Matt 
Dialogue between a Popish Priest and English ee ») 
Tae Pipe ete p an English Protestant: p, 129. 


i Poole’s Dialogue, p. 128; Fletcher’s Lectures, p 142. 
+ The term Mass is used by the Romanists for the prayers and cere- 
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same Christ is contained and sacrificed without bloodshed, 
who once offered himself up by a bloody death upon the 
altar of the Cross ;’? and remarks ‘‘that such sacrifice is 
really propitiatory ; and by means thereof, if we, being 
humble and penitent, come unto God with a true heart, a 
right faith, with fear and reverence, we shall obtain mercy 
and find favour in him seasonably helping; because by the 
oblation thereof, the appeased God, granting grace and the 
gift of penitence, remits crimes, nay, even grievous sins ; 
for it is one and the same host and oblation, the same per- 
son now offering himself in the ministry of the Priests, 
that then offered himself up upon the Cross, the manner 
only of the offering being different.’”* 

To this doctrine it may be sufficient to reply, that ‘‘ the 
Seripture, when it extols the perfection and infinite value 
of Christ’s sacrifice, doth infer from it, that there needed 
not therefore any repetition of it. But if the same Christ 
is offered in the Mass, as was on the Cross, and that un- | 
bloody sacrifice is alike propitiatory as the bloody, there is 
then a repetition of the same sacrifice, and he is daily of- 
feredt.”” The following are some of the passages of Scrip- 
ture which support this reasoning, and prove the doctrine 
utterly unscriptural: (Heb. ix. 26, 27:) ‘Such an High 
Priest became us, who needeth not daily, as those High 
Priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and 
then for the people’s: for this he did once when he offer- 
ed up ,himself:”? (ix. 22—28:) ‘Without shedding of 
blood is no remission :” “Nor yet that he should offer him- 
self often; for then must he often have suffered since the 
foundation of the world; but now once in the end of the 
world hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself :” “Christ was once offered.” (See also x. 8— 
14. 

f The celibacy of the Clergy.—By the Council of La- 
teran it is ordained, “'That those who are married shall 
not be admitted into holy orders; that those that are ad- 


monies attendant on the consecration of the Eucharist. It most proba- 
bly obtained this designation from the form of words Ite missa est, regu- 
larly used at the dismissal of the catechumens, previous to the celebration 
of the Eucharist. 

* Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent: Sess, 22, pp. 97, 99. 
F + Wesley’s Works, xv. 165. 
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mitted shall not be allowed to marry ; and that those who 
being admitted do marry, shall be separated.” And the 
Council of Trent decreed, ‘¢'That it any one shall say, the 
Clergymen in orders, or professed regulars, may marry, and 
their marriage be valid, notwithstanding any ecclesiastical 
law or vow, and that the contrary is nothing else but a con- 
demning of matrimony; and that all those who find the; 

have not the gift of chastity, although they have vowediie 
may marry; he shall be accursed.” I 

To this doctrine of the Romish church it has been well 
replied, that “the Apostle on the contrary, says, ‘Marriage 
is honourable in all;’ (Heb. xiii. 43) and accuses those 
who forbid to marry, of ‘teaching the doctrine of devils.’ 
How lawful it was for the Clergy to marry, his directions 
concerning it show. (1 Tim. iv 1—3.) And how conve- 
nient, yea, necessary, in many cases it is, clearly appears 
from the innumerable mischiefs which have in all ages fol- 
lowed the prohibition of it inthe church of Rome ; which 
so many wise and good men, even of her own communion, 
have lamented.”* 

We have now glanced at the grounds on which the Ro- 
manists build their hopes of demonstrating that the Church 
of Rome is the only true Church, and shown that the 
claims to Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, and Apostolicity, 
are utterly unsupported and unscriptural ; and consequent- 
ly, that her imperious assumption of exclusive salvation 
is destitute of proof, and only marks the inquisitorial and 
uncharitable character of the system itself. 


* Wesley’s Works, Vol. XV. p. 193. Canons and Decrees of the 
Council of Trent, p. 122. 
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THE 


History of Theology, 


&e. &e. 


Il. HIsroRY OF THB CONFLICT BETWBHEN FAITH AND 
INFIDELITY. 


§ 1. Introductory remarks on faith and infidelity. 


WE introduce these remarks with an expression of 
Goethe, which, if he himself did not fully understand, be- 
comes so much the more important for those, who have 
learned from personal experience, what faith and infidelity 
really are. In his ‘‘ West Oestlicher Divan,” page 224, 
he says, that “ the great and deepest theme of the history 
of the world and of man, is the conflict between faith and 


_unbelief.””. Those who can fully comprehend these words, 


will feel their truth. Man finds himself in this world, on 
an isolated point, he knows not whence he comes, nor whi- 
ther he goes—he knows nothing but the spot upon which 
he awoke, and upon which he is soon to close his eyes for 
ever. Were he not by faith able to rise above himself 
and this dreary life, he would have nothing to do, but with 
highminded calmness, to resign all hope of attaining the 
end, to which his nature prompts him to aspire. As the 
world and God, time and eternity, annihilation and salva- 
tion, are the great conflicting points, upon which human 
life turns, the ground and centre of the conflict lies in the 
struggle between faith and unbelief. The contemplation of 
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this struggle therefore, must either have the tendency to 
bring us to amore elevated consciousness of the high des- 
tiny to which God has called us, or to the expectation of 
the that bottomless abyss of unconscious existence, which is 
result of all logical infidelity. Infidelity in its widest sense, 
is a disposition which leads us to admit nothing as true, 
which is not the result of our own reasonings or deduction, 
~—faith on the other hand, is that disposition, which, influ- 
enced either by an outward or inward necessity,’ admits as 
true, what is not merely by logical inference rendered cer- 
tain. The great question here presents itself, what is the 
result to which we are led, when we logically pursue the 
path of skepticism? that is, when we are determined to 
form a logical system respecting human and divine things 
with no other guide than speculation. There is something 
in the heart of man, which leads him to believe, whether he 
wishes it or not. Butthere is also something in the fallen 
nature of man, which prompts to skepticism. And as the 
evil in our nature (until restored by Christ) prevails over 
the good, the tendency to unbelief is more powerful than 
the tendency to faith. Yet the disposition to faith, constant- 
ly opposes itself to the contrary disposition. Hence it is 
that very few pursue their skepticism to its legitimate re- 
sults, and that there are so few thorough systems of infidelity 
in the world. For the biblical christian, however, it must 
ever appear safer and better, that the system should be car- 
ried out, instead of being checked in its course, and moulded 
into a form which floats between heaven and earth, and can 
neither justify itself at the tribunal of Philosophy, nor 
that of the Bible. Superficial men content themselves with 
such a system, which satisfies their more common feelings, 
but which lulls them into a dangerous security. A sys. 
tem which is throughout consequent, and is prepared to 
win or lose all, is more worthy of respect, and at the same 
time safer, as it affords more hope of return, since the ne- 
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eessity of having something to believe, is too deeply seated 
in the human heart, to permit us to rest satisfied with the 
terrible results of consequent skepticism. Schelling, there- 
fore, (see the Preface to the first volume of his philosophic- 
al works,) has reason to reproach those with cowardice, who, 
having raised themselves above external things, and com- 
mitted themselves to the guidance of speculation, shrink 
back from the legitimate consequences of such a course. 
From what has been said, it is evident, that there are ya- 
rious grades of skeptical philosophy, from thaf which has 
most thoroughly followed out its principles, to that which is 
most inconsequent and nearest allied to faith. We can, 
however, distinguish these systems into two classes, the 
consequent and inconsequent—the former is Pantheism in 
its diversified forms, the latter is Deism. 


Pantheistical system. 


We have proposed the question, what is the result of all 
logical speculation, when we have resolved to follow no 
other guide ? The speculation which proceeds by deduction, 
must commence with some first principles or intuitive 


_ truths which are supplied by our own consciousness. The 


point from which it starts is the consciousness of existence. 
But this is not a consciousness of independent existence, but 
if an existence depending and grounded uponsomething else. 
Hence the speculator in the consciousness of his own ex- 
istence, is at the same time, conscious of the existence of an 
original existence ( Urseyn) upon which his own is found- 
ed. First from this consciousness—the consciousness of 
personal existence including that of the original existence, 
proceeds the speculation or argument, for to this point all 
is assumed as intuitively true. As soon as the argumentation 
js commenced, a dilemma presents itself, which, according as 
the one or the other side is assumed, decides upon all divine 
and human things. This dilemma is as follows : first, my 
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being presents itself as a person, that is, as possessed of 
self-efficiency ; for if it be a person it is self active, having 
no other ground of its actions than itself; but secondly, I am 
conscious that my being and actions are dependent and re- 
stricted, that the remote ground of my activity, is not in 
myself, but in the original existence. How can these things 
be reconciled. If there be an original existence unlimited 
and independent, which conditions all other existences, 
there can be no agent out of him which has in itself the last 
ground ofits actions. For if the original existence is the 
necessary condition, of the actions of other existences, it 
is the only agent. 

Since this original existence is active, and in so far as it 
is the condition of other existences, it is not a mere life- 
less substratum, but is the living active principle in all 
that is :—and all independent active existence out of the 
original existence is an impossibility. On the other hand, 
when I assume as incontrovertible,that my individual perso- 
nal existence, if I regard every individual asa being, which 
has in itself the last ground of its actions, is self efficient, 
then the original existence is not unrestricted, since the in- 
dividual efficients necessarily limit and restrict the efficien- 
cy of the original existence, each after its own way, condi- 
tioning its activity. Hence it appears, that the speculator 
is encountered at the very outset by the riddle of individual 
personality. If he will neither renounce this personality, 
nor the illimitableness of God’s efficiency, he must either 
consent to hold both sides of a contradiction, or turn be- 
liever, that is, receive something as true which is not the 
result of speculation or argumentative deduction ; but this 
is inconsistent with the goal which he has placed before 
himself, ‘The consequent speculator therefore adopts the 
following course, as he cannot solve the riddle which every 
man carries in his own bosom—the consciousness of per- 
sonality, and the illimitable nature of God, he denies hu- 
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man personality and presents the following view of the sub- 
ject. Since God cannot be unlimited, if the personalityof 
men be considered real, this personality can only be appa- 
rent. The original unlimited existence which pervades the 
universe, strives through its own activity to become objec- 


tive to itself, that is to arrive at self-consciousness ; the infi- 
nite becomes objective to itself, when it reveals itself in the 


finite, and when this finite revelation is conscious of its unity 
with the infinite. Hence from the stone to the angel, indivi- 
duality is merely apparent, being nothing more than the vari- 
ousmodifications of the infinite first principle. Human indi- 
viduals realize to the greatest perfection, the effort of the in- 
finite principle to come to a consciousness of itself. Be- 
cause men through the faculty of thought, feeling or ima- 
gination, clearly con:eive themselves as manifestations of 
the infinite. This is the manner in which the consequent 
speculation endeavours to destroy all individual persona- 
lity. With the rejection of the personality of the finite 
existencés, is necessarily connected the rejection of the 
personality of the infinite.—For as the infinite unlimited 
God, arrives at self-consciousness only through the creation 
of the finite individual, so it is clear, that if we in any sense 
ascribe personality to him, it can be only the apparent per- 
sonality which belongs to the finite individual,—this is his 
life.—Other consequences equally shocking flow from these 
principles. If God be the only and universal agent in all 
being, then is good and evil equally the act of God, and the 
objective difference between good and evil falls to the 
ground. The view presented of this subject is as follows : 
Since the infinite remains inactive, having no self-manifes- 
tation, excepting so far as it is manifested in the finite, it 
follows necessarily that God is limited in the world, that is, 
is but imperfectly developed. But this limitation is not in 
itself evil, lying in the very necessity of the infinite, and 
in the infinite nothing necessary can be evil. Hence all 
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evil, which is but imperfect developement, is incipient good, 
for every limitation in the finite by virtue of its unity with 
the infinite, is virtually removed. If evil be only limita- 
tion, it is only negation, and is necessary to the exciting 
of life, or effort at developing, since if there were no limi- 
tation, there could be no progressive pervading of the lim- 
ited, and all wouldremain dead. The individual must ac- 
knowledge the evil in itself so far, that it must endeavour 
to remove the limitation, that is, endeavour to render the 
pervading of the finite by the infinite perfect, but this limi- 
tation (evil) is in itself necessary, since without it there 
could be no developement of life. 
This system with its consequences presents undoubtedly 
a series of regular logical deductions, but it contradicts so 
entirely the deepest feelings, nay, the very nature of the 
soul, that only a few at any period have been able to em- 
brace it in all its results. Yet even among the ancients we 
find regularly constructed pantheistical systems, partly ideal 
and partly materialistical. The most imposing is that of 
Xenophanes, and that of the later Platonists. We find also 
among the heathen some, who although they admitted the 
truth of these systems, felt their annihilating effect on hu- 
man life. There is a remarkable passage in the Historia 
Naturalis of Pliny Lib. II. Cap. 7, where he says—‘‘ There, 
is so much uncertain, in human life, that among all uncer- 
tainties, that which is most certain is, that there is nothing 
certain, and that there is nothing more miserable, than the 
Sedicanenied mi oe his Lien his greatest consola- 
hitiself of ‘ite which %, the Cee ee 
‘ ife, ich is the greatest good in this wretched 
state. This system has also in later times appeared in ya- 
rious forms. When speculation became more thorough and - 
Fein! Seid Pantheism appeared under two shapes, as ide- 
pres silo The latter denying the existence 
’ y thing to matter and its laws, . This 
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system was principally defended by the French academi- 
cians, at the close of the last century. The grossest work 
on this subject is <‘L’homme Machine ;’ and the boldest 
defender of the system the iufamous La Mettrie, court phy- 
sician, and afterwards court-fool to Frederick the Great. 
The principal forms of the ideal pantheism, are Spinozism 
and the Nature-Philosophy. By Spinoza the system is but 
imperfectly presented, the Nature-Philosophers are more 
thorough and definite. The coarsest advocate of these 
doctrines is Goerres. In his Mythology of Asia, he speaks 
with the greatest boldness of the personality, digsateyye and 
morality of the earth. 

The other kind of infidelity of which we spoke, was ihe 
inconsequent or deism. 

The deist assumes the existence of the moral law in the 
breast of man, the existence of personal deity, and of 
course the doctrine of providence, a future state of rewards 
and punishment, and immortality. This system is found in 
antiquity although held with a very unstable hand, as by 


Cicero, who properly was a deist. With more precision 


and beauty by Pindar, Sverates, and Plutarch, who pre- 
sented the truth ina manner more analogous to Christian 
deism. It may be asked in what way the Heathen attained | 
this knowledge? We may say that the necessity of such 
truths, lies so deep in the human heart, that a thorough ex- 
amination of the human soul, must have led to their disco- 
very and adoption. But it is very doubttul, whether the 
fallen nature of man, would ever have arrived at this know- 
ledge, if it had not been aided by tradition and history. It 
is far more probable, from a review of the whole history of 
the human mind, that although this necessity really exists, 
man would never, unassisted, have attained to the discove- 
ry of these truths. + At least the three distinguished men 
just mentioned, are tar from founding their opinions merely 


upon speculation, they appeal to tradition,—to the fathers 
x 
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to earlier revelations of God, which had gradually become 
corrupted. In modern times deism has assumed a more 
perfect and better sustained form, and endeavoured to found 
its claims upon the general reason of man. It maintains 
that human reason is necessarily led to the above-mentioned 


truths by mere speculation. If this system did not oppose | 
itself to divine revelation, it would be hable to only one— 


objection. It is perfectly correct in saying, that the neces- 
sities of the human heart, lead to the adoption of: these 
truths, and that when these necessities are not suppressed, 
the feelings of every man will urge their admission. But 
deism denies the influence of history upon itself, were it 
not for what it derives from history, it would be nothing, 
it is ungrateful to Christianity to which it is indebted for 
all its clearness and stability. It presents itself in opposi- 
tion to revelation, and pretends to be a system which can 
justify itself as such, at the bar of truth, and to which phi- 
losophy lends its sanction ; whereas the doctrines of reve- 
lation, are opposed to reason, and are to be rejected as doc- 
trines to which philosophy does not conduct. As soon as 
deism takes this ground, it presents itself. as a system of 
philosophy. It will only admit what is within the reach 
of human reason, what it can by argument establish. In 
this light it is a system utterly unsatisfactory. We have 
already seen, that when human reason will admit nothing 
but what it ean comprehend, it is led at the very first step 
to a riddle which it cannot solve. That speculation, if it 
will be worthy of the name, is necessarily led to deny the 
personality and liberty of man. But this, deism as admit- 
ting rewards and punishments cannot do. If therefore it 
be not blind. it must admit, that in reference to all its lead- 
ing doctrines it stands upon the ground of faith, that it can 
neither render these doctrines comprehensible, nor support 
them by logical argument. It must admit, that it adopts, 
what it cannot defend at the tribunal of speculation, the 
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personality and liberty of man. The deist believes these 
truths, merely upon the ground of experience, and can nei- 
ther explain nor prove them. But if he 1s obliged in refer- 
ence to his most important truths, to rely upon experience, 
and merely dedieves them, he can no longer object to the 
believer in the Bible, if he, in reference to other facts, 

_ appeals also to experience and receives truths which he 
cannot explain and cannot by speculation support, but which 
he has experienced in his own heart. The consequence of 
this is, that we are brought to admit, that argument is not 
the only way for attaining a knowledge of the truth, Hence 
the great Hamann remarks profoundly and truly, in his 
correspondence with Jacobi, page 19,—“ If have repeated 
it to satiety that it is with the philosophers as with the 
Jews, neither know what either the Law or Reason is. 
Reason as the Law, is given for the knowledge of sin and 
ignorance, and not of grace and truth. The latter must be 
revealed ; they can neither be found out by speculation, nor 
received from others, nor inherited.”—In other words, the 
object of philosophising can only be to show, that we are 
thus led to conclusions which pointedly contradict our na- 
ture and consciousness, that we are brought into dilemmas, 
which involve us in inextricable contradictions. Specula- 
tion thus brings us to a sense of our ignorance and help- 
lessness, and we are forced to seek some other way for ar- 
riving at a knowledge of divine things. ‘This other way is 
history. In the external history the truths of God, are _ 
communicated as facts, in the history of the heart the truth 
has the testimony of experience, and thus we are brought 
to believe in revelation. 


* 
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Srcrron II. 
Infidelity in the Romish Church. 


Since the existence of Christianity, there has always 
been infidelity in the world, which the most vigorous church 
discipline is insufficient to suppress. As the necessities of 
the human heart, will ever have a tendency to lead men to 
faith, pride will as constantly lead to infidelity. We have 
no accurate knowledge of the extent ‘of infidelity in the Ro 
mish church, where it must lie concealed. But we can de- 
signate two forms in which it has displayed itself. A spi- 
rit of profound speculation led 10 mysticism and through 
mysticism to pantheism, the spirit of frivolous indifference 
led to the rejection-of the superstitions and the doctrines of 
the church. To the former class belong John Scotus Eri- 
gena, Almarich of Bena, and Denants in the beginning of 
the 13th century. On the other hind those who rejecied 
what was superstitious, threw away also what was true. 
Of this we have early examples as Simon of Tournay, 
1200, Professor of Paris, Of the same class was the Em- 
peror Frederick I. and the disciples of the Arabian Phi- 
losopher Averroes. These latter held private meetings, in 
which they ridiculed the truths of the Bible. Infidelity 
greatly increased, at the time of the restoration of letters, 
In this period many learned men appeared who were either 
‘deists or atheists, asfor example, the famous Angelus Politi- 
anus, who said “I haye once read the New Testament 
Sed nunquam tempus pejus collocavi;” and the Cardinal 
Bembus, who when he found that the learned Sadoletos was 
engaged in a commentary on the Romans, said to him 
*mitte tales nugas, nonenimdecent verum gravem.” Other 
examples may be seen in the letters of Marsilius Ficinus 
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who was a disciple of the new Platonic philosophy whieh 


led to his embracing Christianity. 


Section III. 


Of the Infidelity which manifested itself at the time 
of the Reformation. 


The Reformation excited an universal spirit of investiga- 
tion. Aniong those who came under the influence of this 
spirit were many, whose religious feelings were very weak, 
and who were thus soon led astray. Such as Valentin Gen- 
tilis, Servetus, John Campanus, and others To this class 
also belong the Sociniaus, who formed a system essentially 
different from that of the Gospel. Of many we know no- 
thing, as at this period, it was dangerous to declare such 
sentiments. Yet in the south of France we find that a re- 


"gular society of deists was formed, and that many denied 


even the immortality of the soul. See on this subject the 
Institutions Chretiennes of Viret 1563. These cases how- 
ever, are comparatively few, the mass of the Protestants ad- 
hered to the faith of the Bible. The first indication of any 
thing like general infidelity manifested itself in Eng- 
land, in the middle of the 17th century and far more clearly 
in the middle of the 18th century. From thence it spread 
to France; even Voltaire availed himself of the English 
writers, to find objections against Christianity. England 


and France united to spread the influence to Germany, and 


Germany spread it to Sweden, Denmark and Russia, 


agai 
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Section IV. 
Infidelity in the Protestant church in England. 


We must for a moment attend to the circumstances under | 
which it arose, and the situation of the English church in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. This period is 
one of the most important in the whole course of ecclesias- 
tical history, It is a remarkable fact, that in so small a por- 
tion of christendom, and in so limited a period, such va- 
rious forms of opinions arose. This period has never been 
sufficiently studied ; we find here all the doctrines which 
have ever appeared in the Christian church On the one 
hand, the greatest latitudinarianism, in theory and practice; 
on the other, the most bigotted adherence to the Catholic 
church—the greatest looseness aud the most ascetic strictness 
—separatists and independents who would recognise no 
church, and those who advocated the strictest alliance be- 
tween the church and state—profound and learned theologi- 
ans, theosophers, and mystics, who rejected ail theology— 
the warmest and most active practical christians who scatter- 
ed blessings around thém—and little narrow sects who gave 
themselves up to every irregularity. 

Amidst such discordant elements it is not wonderful, that 
those who sought the truth, without having any deep feeling 
on the subject, should be led into infidelity. In no country, 
was the Reformation so much affected by external circum- 
stances, as in England. ‘This arose partly from the tyran- 
nical authority, with which the houses of ‘Tudor and Stuart 
forced their opinions upon the people, and partly from the 
fact, that many who wished to promote the Reformation 
knew so little of the religion of the heart. Hence when the 
government changed their opinion, there was a similar change 
effected in the church—the parties became violent in their 
hostility to each other and forgot to govern their proceedings 
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by the rule of the Gospel. Under Elizabeth the parties 
became more distinct and separated themselves into the three 
principal classes, Catholics, Episcopalians, and Puritans. 
The Episcopalians, required the goverment of the church 
by bishops—regarded the king as the head of the church— 
and wished to retain many of the Catholic ceremonies. The 
Puritans borrowed their principles from the strict Geneva 
system. They demanded the entire rejection of every thing 
which could call the Popish church.to mind—that the 
church should b« disconnected from the state,—that it should 
_ be governed by Presbyters—that the pastors should be cho- 
sen by the congregations—that a strict church discipline. 
should be introduced, &c. In many respects they were 
~ ‘more ascetic than evangelical, demanding too much external 

exhibition of piety. 4s under Mary when the Catholics 
gained the ascendency—-thousands of Protestaats bled upon 
the-scaffold, or were left to languish in prison—while the 
churches were possessed by Catholic clergymen ; so under 
Elizabeth the Episcopal party commenced a similar course 
of tyranny. Every citizen was obliged to attend. church, 
at least once a month upon the pain of imprisonment.- Un- 
der Cromwell the Puritans obtained the reins—all worldly 
amusements were :forbidden—the theatres were abolished— 
the Episcopal ritual was curtailed—-in the court and army 
prayer meetings were introduced, &c. This period of Crom- 
well’s ascendency presents a remarkable spectacle. Crom- 
well himself manifests in life, such a mixture of religion and 
hypocrisy, that it is difficult to form a clear idea of his cha- 
racter. It seems clear, that this remarkable man had experi- 
enced the grace of God upon his heart. He was in his 
early youth immoral—reformed and led a pious life—he 
connected himself with the Puritans—studied diligently the 
Bible—avoided every thing which could give offence and 
distinguished himself by his benevolence. When the war 
proke out, he appeared in public Jife. As a Puritan, he felt 
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called upon, to make war upon the king and the Episcopal 
church. After the execution of the king he became Pro- 
tector. During this period the form of religion was spread 
among the people to an unexampled degree-in most cases, 
however, it was merely form. The soldiers held prayer 
meetings with Cromwell: when the army took the field, it 
was always amidst the singing of hymns; and the comman- 
ders excited the soldiers by repeating passages from the Bible. 
Every irregularity was severely punished—every soldier car- 
ried his Bible withhim. The Episcopal party was given to li- 
centiousness ; out of hatred tothe Puritans they sung immoral 
songs in entering battle ; indecent plays were every where - 
acted and immodest books circulated. Inreference to Crom- 
well himself, it is true, that after hisentrance upon public life, 
he showed himself very ambitious, but that he wascruel can- 
not be said. And it should be recollected that his party, 
feeling themselves bound to act according to the examples 
given in the Old Testament, acted from a sense of duty “ in 
rooting out the Canaanites,” as they expressed it. It is com- 
mon to ascribe the king’s death to Cromwell, but this is not 
correct, .the real author of the king’s death was Ireton. 
Even the enemies of Cromwell bear testimony to the good- 
ness of his life—the court physician of Charles I. and II., 
says, that “ in the court of Cromwell no immoral person was 
endured.” And the venerable Baxter says, “ that until he 
attained to honour, he possessed the pure fear of God.” 
Many of his expressions also are still preserved, which seem 
to prove his knowledge of religion. But as true piety among 
the Puritans, was mingled with so many serious errors— 
piety itself soon sunk into suspicion. Immediately after 
this puritanical period, one of an entirely different character 
was introduced. When Cromwell was removed from the 
stage, his strict laws ceased to operate; and the restoration 
of Charles II. produced a complete change. Charles was 
a frivolous, licentious man—of religion he had nothing but 
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superstitious fear, which led to his turning Catholic; a fact 
which he was afraid to avow, but which became known after 
his death. After that, around Cromwell, men had collected 
who hadthe Bible ever in their hands, and in their mouths, 
and the voice of prayer had been heard upon every hand— 
of a sudden, we find a very different race figuring upon the 
stage. he licentious part of the nobility formed the court 
of Charles 11.—plays, most of them immoral, and all similar 
amusements were again introduced. Connected with this, 
many were secretly inclined to the Catholic faith, The 
principal personages at the court of Charles, were the Duke 
of Buckingham, and the profligate Earl of Rochester ; the 
latter, indeed, was converted upon his death-bed and died a 
Christian. 

It was under these circumstances, that the various sects 
which mark the history of England in this period made their 
appearances. An accountof many of them, may be seen 
in the work of William Boehme’s “ Eight Books, upon the 
Reformation of the Church in England.” Altona 1734. 
The principal of these are the following:—1. The Fami> 
lists, who maintained that in order to present Christianity 
in its proper light, all Christians should be reduced to one 
family: they opposed themselves to all church forms. 
2, The Ranters. 3. Antinomians. 4. Muggletonians. 
5. Seekers. The Baptists and Quakers also ‘arose in this 
period. There was alsoa sect, who professed to be the 
followers of Jacob Boehme, whose leader was Pordage a 


7 physician ; and the Angel Brothers, or Philadelphians, who 


also adopted the mystical doctrines of Boehme—their lea- 
der was Johanna Leade. Besides this, there were the La- 
titudinarians, many of whom embraced Platonic princi- 
ples and sought to establish Christianity upon this basis. 
To this class belongs the celebrated Cudworth, whose work, 
the ‘Intellectual System,’’ is a treasury of various erudi- 
tion, The Deists also made their appearance in this age 
¥ 
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_—of this latter class the first and the most respectable Was 4 

Lord Herbert, who died 1648. His most important works 

are :—De Veritate, prout distinguitur a Revelatione, a veri- 

simili, a possibili et a falsa, and De Religione Gentilium. 

Lord Herbert is acknowledged to have beena man of no 

common talents—he has a great resemblance to our philoso- 

pher Jacobi, and was indeed the Jacobi of his age. He 

possessed, what was then not very common, an honest heart, 

and sought the truth with much earnestness. He seems. 

to have been led to his deistical principles, by the bitter 

contentions of the various sects—the arrogance of the Pu- 

ritans and the haughtiness of the Catholic and Episcopal 

clergy. This first excited his doubts upon the subject of 

Revelation and he investigated the subject in a manner 

which showed he was desirous of arriving at some firm 

foundation. He wished in the first place, to ascertain the 

principle of truth in man—and found upon reflecting upon 

the nature of the understanding, that it could be no sure 

means of attaining a knowledge of divine things ; since it 

was so apt to draw false conclusions and was so easily blind- 

ed by the corrupt state of the feelings. He hence assumed 

as the ground of truth, what he called instinct. There is, 

he said, a certain instinct in man, which testifies to the truth 

of certain things, about which it is useless any further to 

reason. Such truths are:—1. the existence of God; 2, 

that man is dependent on God, and is bound to reverence 

him; 3. that piety isthe harmony of all the human faculties; 

4. that there is an esséntial difference between good and ' 

evil; and 5. there is a future state of rewards and punish- 

ments. These principles, he said, include all religion; 

that this is the fact,he maintained, was not only proved by 

instinct, but by the consensus gentium. In so faras Lord 

Herbert acknowledges these doctrines, he suffered himself 

rite en a 
9 : He overlooked, however, 
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the fact, that this feeling is never developed without histo- 
rical influence; or, in other words that these truths are 
never discovered or acknowledged beyond the influence of 
Christianity, He also overlooked the fact, that these doc- 
trines are empty and powerless, as soon as they are conceiv- 
ed in any other manner, than that in which they are present- 
edin the Christian religion. God is only for men a living 
God, when according to the Gospel, he is regarded as the 
author of a plan of salvation ; and when he has historically 
(not merely through the understanding) revealed himself to 
his creatures. The difference between good and evil, can- 
not be affectingly known, when man is not agreeably to the - 
Christian system, regarded as fallen; and piety, in the pro- 


‘per sense of the term, is only possible, when men without 


self-righteousness, are willing to be saved by grace. Lord 
Herbert, therefore, should have acknowledged, that his five 
truths would remain pure abstractions, unless more definite- 
ly presented and confirmed by arevelation,—and this would 
have led him back to Christianity, to which he was ‘really 
indebted for these five doctrines, 

“S@harles Blount who died 1597 was one of Lord Herbert’s 
followers. He professed himself a deist, and yet acknow- 
ledged that deism could have no authority over men, if it 
did not rest upon an historical basis in Christianity. He 
at first directed his attacks against particular points in the 
Christian religion, upon historical and critical principles, 
endeavouring particularly to render the authority of the 
four Evangelists suspicious. He maintained there was but — 
little difference between the history of Christ, and that of 
Apollonius of Tyana. 

§ The most important deistical writer of this period, was 
John Toland, who while he brought many acute historical 
and critical objections against Christianity, was led by 
his speculating turn of mind to Pantheism. Toland was 
harn ins 1671 of Catholic parents. He seems early to 
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have imbibed an abhorrence of the superstitions of the 
Catholic church, and soon joined the sect of the Puritans. 
He went to Holland to pursue his studies, under the cele- 
brated Arminians, Limborch and Clericus.. The spirit of 
inquiry was here awaked in his mind, which does not ap- 
pear to have been of the purest character; he as the French 
deists, was mainly influenced by vanity. When he return- 
ed to England he appeared as the defender of deism and 
endeavoured in public societies, coffee houses and other - 
places of general resort, to make proselytes to his opinions. 
In his 20th year he published his work against the Lu- 
theran Clergy, under the title. ‘*The tribe of Judah.” 
We see that the corruption of the clergy, was one of the 
causes which led to his hostility to Christianity. His 
’ principal work which both from its contents and influence, 
is deserving of attention, is “Christianity without Myste- 
ry,”’ which he published in 1696. This book is written 
with a great deal of talent, as is confessed by Leibnitz who 
wrote a refutation of it. The modern Rationalists are 
neither so acute, nor so original. He attacked few particu- 
lar points, but rather wished to establish general principles. 
In the Introduction he speaks of the excommunicating and 
persecuting spirit of clergy. If, says he, you are opposed 
to the Catholics, and yet differ in the smallest point from 
the Lutherans, the latter condemn you ; if you are against 
the Lutherans and yet differ from the Catholics the Catho- 
lics condemn you; if you are equally indifferent to both 
you are sure to be condemned by both. His manner of 
reasoning is as follows : He first defines what he means by 
Reason, he understands by it in its wider sense, the under- 
standing, in a more restricted sense, the power of judg- 
ment and deduction. He then presents the position, that 
there can be nothing in Revelation contrary to Reason, 
which he thus proves, Reason is as much from God as the 
Revelation can be,—if the one contradicts the other, God 
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contradicts himself. He maintains also that it is not proper: 
to say, that Reason has been corrupted by the fall, since hy 
the fall we have not lost the power to judge and draw infe- 


_ rences. In this respect reason is not corrupted ; it is only 


so far corrupted as it is blinded by our evil feelings. This 
reasoning is true or false just as it is explained and applied. 
If what we decide to be contrary to our reason, falls com- 
pletely within the reach of our understanding, so that it 
can be fully comprehended and the contrariety clearly made 
out, then it is impossible that a revelation can teach it. It 


cannot be said in a revelation that Jericho is only a day’s 


journey and yet a thousand miles from Jerusalem, Buta 


_ revelation may contain what it is impossible for-us to recon- 


cile with our reason and what apparently contradicts it ; as 
for example, the personality of man and the absoluteness 
of God, or the free agency of men and the agency and 


~ government of God; the understanding would decide that 


one or the other must be given up, yet both are facts which 
rest upon own consciousness and experience. The whole 
difficulty is, that! the subject lies beyond our reach,*the 
understanding is not competent to its comprehension. 
The distinction therefore between what is contrary to rea- 
son and what is above it, although it has been much con- 
troverted is perfectly just. When I say that certain truths 
are above reason, I mean that fey lie ina region for which 
the understanding has no organ. But if I say that a thing. 
is contrary to reason, I acknowledge the understanding, as 
competent to judge of the subject, or in other words as hay- 


ing an organ therefor. 


Toland’s second position that a revelation can contain no 
contradictions, rests upon the same ground, if the subject 
falls within the reach of the understanding and the contra- 
diction be clear, a revelation cannot communicate it. 
What is a contradiction in this sense, is a non-ens, a nothing. 
But care must be taken to observe whether the subject be 
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‘not presented with conditions, whicl/reniowsat shepond the 
limits of our experience. . 
His third position is, that it-isa perversion of ideas to say 
‘that, what cannot be believed upon grounds furnished by 
reason, must be believed because it is revealed. He main- 
tained that the revelation contains nothing but the objects 
of faith, believing them depends upon the grounds which 
reason can present in their support. The matter is thus, 
The first point to be ascertained is, whether what pre- 
sents itself as a revelation, be really from God: is that 
ascertained,:‘the revelation is not only the object but the 
ground of faith, since any thing being revealed is obviously 
the best possible ground for believing it. This work of 
Toland excited great attention, it was read in England, 
_ France, and Germany. No less than fifty refutations of it 
were published, the best is that by Leibnitz ** Annotati- 
unculz subitane ad Tolandi Librum,’’ 1701 ; and the inter- 
“esting work by the same author ‘ Discours sur la coufor- 
mité de la raison et de la foi” —Toland continued his efforts 
to promote his doctrines, and published several other not — 
unimportant works. ‘The most interesting is his last in 
which he acknowledges himself a Pantheist. The title 
is Pantheisticon, sive formula, celebrande sodalitatis Socra 
tice, 1720. In this book presented the pantheistical 
doctrines in the form of the #im™plish Liturgy. An alternate 
ehant is thus given, between a moderator and chorus. 
Moderator; Pro fanum-arcete vulgus. Chovus ; clusa tuta- 
que sunt omnia. Moderator; In mundo, omnia sunt 
ubum, unumque est omne in omnibus. Chorus; Quod omne 
in omnibus Deus est, zternus et immensus, neque genitus — 
neque interiturus.” 


The next deistical author whom we shall mention, is thik e | 


well known philosopher Thomas Hobbes, who died 1679. 
His philosophical system is an entirely peculiar exhibition 
of the human mind, with which his religious opinions are 
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only partially connected. He maintained that God and the 
angels were not spirits, and denied the liberty of man. He 
acknowledged a revelation and made the well grounded 
dictin ction of a two-fold criterion of a communication from 
God, the one for those to whom the revelation was immedi- 
ately made, and the other for those to whom, it was by these 
messengers of God communicated. He maintained as a 
main point, that a revelation must teach fidelity to the king, 
which in the time of the Jewish Theocracy was God. At 
present monarchs are the representatives of Christ, and 
that those who communicate a revelation must perform 
miracles. The Scriptures are the conclusion of all revela- 
tion, and are the representafives of all the prophets. He 
was moderate and proper in all he said, in reference to the 
relation between reason and revelation. Reason he said 


was not opposed to the Bible, but it must be humble and 


not presume to penetrate too far. The expression “to 
bring every thought into subjection to the obedience of 
Christ,” does not mean, that we must renounce the use of 
reason, but that we must be obedient and not assume autho- 


rity. The mysteries of faith, he said, might be compared 


to medicines, which must be taken just as they are, and af- 
ter they have mingled themselves in the system manifest — 
their power. He also directed his investigations to the - 

criticism and hnguage of the Scriptures. Here however, 
he is often perfetly arbitrary ; he denied the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, of Joshua, Judges and Samuel; and en- 
deavoured to justify his doubts, by remarks which were 
not altogether destitute ¢f inundation. His materialism, led 
him into very gross ideas vf ihe doctrine of inspiration, and 
that respecting the angels Denying the existence of 
spirit, he made the angels nOhing more than. fine xtherial 
beings, yet maintained that inal probability they never 


appeared to men, considering all .ecounts of their appear- 
ance founded upon deceptions of tte imagination. Inspi- 
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ration, he said, could be nothing else than the infusion of a 
kind of subtle air; when spoken of in reference to the Bi- 
ble, it must mean a mode of communication analogous to 
breathing into. The idea of che kingdom of God, 
is not metaphorical, according to his doctrine, neither is 
this an invisible kingdom, but kings are the representa- 
tives of God, until the coming of Christ. They were 
also to be regarded as lords of our faith, and authoritative 
interpreters of Scripture. Miracles, he said were na- 
tural events, designed to answer some important purpose. 
Of the doctrine of redemption he gave much the same re- 
presentation, as that presented by Grotius. God is a moral 
governor, men cannot make ‘satisfaction for sins, God can 
set what price, he sees fit, for our redemption, under the 
Old Testament he set sacrifices, under the New, Christ 
and his death. Christians as the subjects of this king must 
cordially submit to this arrangement. Hobbes properly 
speaking, made no proselytes, but his materialism, pro- 
duced for a time considerable effect, the doctrine of human 
liberty and the existence of spirits were rendered doubtful 
in the minds of many, and even a species of atheism became 
to a certain extent, prevalent. 

Caspar Lord Shaftesbury died 1773. Thisman was a 
fine writer and a polished man of the world ; and his man- 
ner of reasoning was such as common med of the world 
usually adopted. Through his talents axd popular style of 
argument, he attained considerable in4uence ; his writings 
in twenty years, passed through seve editions. They were, 
as might be expected, principally ead by persons of rank, 
from 1760—80, they were alse much circulated in France 
and Germany. The charaecerof what he has written upon 
the subject of religion, is uch as might be expected from 
a worldly man, who feaed to acknowledge the solemn 
ion of the Bible, ané who wished to reduce theology to 

he level of all other sciences. His principal works are 
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his Characteristics, 3 vols. —Miscellaneous Treatises,—and 
the Moralist. In the first mentioned work there is a trea- 
"tise on fanaticism, in which his religious views are princi- 
pally presented. The following circumstance gave occasion 
to this discourse. There were a number of enthusiasts 
who went to Eigland from the continent to claim the pro- 
tection of the government under the persécutions to which 
they were exposed, They were subject to bodily agitations 
and extacies. The people turned them into ridicule and 
made puppets which imitated their motions. Shaftesbury 
embraced this oceasion, to publish his general principle, 
that ridicule is the best test of truth ; what is really holy 

and reverend remains such, however much it may be de- 
vided ; but what cannot stand this test, can be neither holy 
norreverend. This is a principle which to a certain ex- 
tent is true. Ridicule cannot destroy the respect of a pi- 
ous man for the truth, but its influence upon worldly men 
may be entirely different. He appealed to the example of 
Socrates; and said that the greatest service ever ren- 
dered that philosopher, was the ridicule of Aristophanes ; 
which only drove away what was extravagant, whilst what 
was truly excellent, will remain to be held in admiration 
by all generations. He also maintained that man would 
never arrive at the truth, if he gave way to melancholy; 
that cheerfulness was necessary for the discovery and per- 
ception of the truth. It was therefore a grear perversion, 
to consider that as truth, which was declared upon a death- 
bed to be such, when the patient was surrounded by so 
many circumstances adapted to render him sorrowful. 
Hence he contended against all abstruse doctrines; main- 
taining that plain honest morality and belief in Gd, was 
all that men need. Revelation and Inspiration are merely 
fanaticism. Their advocates indeed say that the former is 
a real-influence of God upon the soul, the latter false and 


pretended, but the expression of both, he said; was so much 
Z, 
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the same, that to make the distinction was no easy task. 
Philosophical speculation, to be properly directed, must al- 
ways be connected with wit, which produces the greatest 
excitement. In his Miscellaneous works he speaks of Re- 
vealed Religion. He lamented that the Jewish religion 
was so melancholy. David particularly was a great hy- 
pocondriac, yet he loved dancing and music, and intro- 
duced them into the service of religion, The Old Testa- 
ment too contains many pleasant stories, such as that of 
Jonah, He was even profane enough to apply bis witticisms 
to Jesus Christ. On the whole he thought the heathen re- 
‘ligion entitled to the praise of being the most cheerful, 
It is easy to see, that such frivolity might produce consider- 
able effect, upon a certain class of men, who desire nothing 
more than to rid themselves of the serious and threatening; 
doctrines of religion. . 
Anthony Collins, who died 1729, wasa man of exem- 
plary life and distinguished by many estimable qualities, 
His writings which are distinguished by great accuteness, 
contain much which modern rationalists have brought for- 
ward as new; whole sections may be found translated in 
the modern dogmatical works,—Priestcraft in Perfection,” 
“An Essay on Freethinking,’’ and “The grounds and rea- 
sons of Christianity,” are his principal works. In the se- 
cond work he says, nothing can be true, which cannot stand 
the test of free investigation, the truth must be impregna- 
ble, and that it is only when every man is allowed freely 
to present his opinions, that we can hope to arrive at the 
truth, as every man views the subject through a different 
glass. Skepticism can only be effectually controverted 
when allowed to present all its objections. In the “Grounds 
and Reasons” he presents many weighty and important 
thoughts, his attack was directed to the point in which 
Christianity is most assailable, although he did not make 
the most of its advantages. His. object was to prove that 
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Christianity was founded upon Judaism. This, those who 
admit the Jewish Revelation would of course allow, since 
Judaism is represented as preparation for Christianity, the 
Jewish theocracy containing in external rites what is more 
explicitly taught in the New Testament. Hence those who 
cannot believe in the Old Testament, must reject the New, 
if Christianity be nothing but reformed Judaism. Collins 
however wished to prove that, admitting the authority of the 
Old Testament, Christianity must be given up, as it rested 
upon a wrong interpretation and application of the Old 
Testament prophecies, The ‘predictions of a Messiah can- 
not be made to refer to Jesus Christ, of whose life no histo- 
rical circumstance is clearly foretold. ‘The prophecies com- 
monly explained of Christ really refer to other persons, as 
Isaiah liii, to Jeremiah, Daniel ix. 4. to the High Priest 
Onias. With regard to miracles, he maintained they could 
never be produced as evidences of the truth of doctrines, 
such external facts and doctrines were of an entirely dif- | 
ferent nature, and it was therefore a peraBacis sis dAdo yevog 
when we would argue from one to the other; an objection 
which Lessing has presented more fully. There is some- 
thing of truth in this argument, at least we may admit, that 
the defence of Christianity was at this time rested too ex- 
clusively upon miracles and prophecies. Collins however,: 
was entirely wroug in the manner in which he argued about 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, requiring all the- 
distinctness and precision of historical narration, But it» 
seems to liein the very nature of proph:cy that it should 
be less plain than history, and it therefore cannot be ex-- 
pected that when God communicated the knowledge of the 
future he should make it as clear as the present or the past. 
He was also arbitrary in his interpretation of those predic- 
tions, in which the greatest particularity is to be found, as 
Isaiah lili, and Micah iy. With regard to miracles it may 
be admitted, that they cannot be produced as evidence of 
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doctrines, which contain contradictions ; but they prove that 
they who perform them, stand in more immediate connex- 
ion with God, and when they are at the same time teach- 
ers, their miracles are evidence of the truth of what they 
communicate. 

Thomas Wollaston died 1733, He was aprofessor in the 
university of Cambridge, though subsequently displaced 
from his office. From reading the works of Origen he 
was led to adopt the opinion, that the miracles of the New 
Testament were not facts, but merely a symbolical method 
of teaching some particular truth. This was not in itself 
absolutely inconsistent with faith in the gospel ; but it led 
him to endeavour to discover historical ohjections to the 
account of the miracles ; and these objections were employ- 
ed by others to discredit every thing of a miraculous ehar- 
acter in the Bible. 

Thomas Morgan who died in 1748, is distinguished as 
being the most accurate, among the English deists, in the 
historical and eritical objections which he advanced against 
Christianity. His objections are directed against many 
particular passages, ad he has in many points anticipated 
the infidels of France and Germany. What he says also of 
a doctrinal character is not deficient in acuteness, and all his 
writings are marked by great frankness and openness. He 
appears to have been led to his skeptical views, by the doe- 
trine, then prevalent in the church of England, that Chris- 
tian ity wa» susceptible of demonstration, ai opinion which 
in our own and in every age has led to error. He did not 
recollect that in so far as revelation supposes the existence 
of faith, it can only through experience be felt to be true, 
that its best evidence must be sought in the experience of 
the heart. Morgan in his search for truth was led from one 
sect to another, he was a Presbyterian preacher, then Arian, 
then Socinian, then Quaker, then Deist. He called himself 
amoral philosopher. His attacks were principally directed 
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against Judaism, which he said was full of deceit and fana- 
ticism, containing very injurious representations of God. 
Christianity he said was nothing more than sublimated Ju- 
daism, containing indeed many excellent moral precepts ; 
but if we compare the incredible portions, with those wor- 
thy of credit, the former will be found greatly to predomi- 
nate. Miracles he said were foolish. His investigation of 
the account of the Resurrection of Christ is distinguished 
by extraordinary acuteness. He maintained also that the 
apostles differed in their doctrines from each other, He was 
not only open in avowing his opinions, but also offensive, 
as when he says, that if God condemns all those who cannot 
believe the miraculous accounts contained in the Bible, he 
must adopt the’prayer,Oh God! why hast thou not created 
me as stupid as oth: r people, that I also might believe and 
be saved. And in another place, he says, that revealed re- 
ligion is a serpent in the bosom of man, which poisons his 
whole nature. 

Infidelity assumed a bolder form, inthe celebrated Lord 
Bolingbroke, secretary of state under Queen Ann. His 
life, which was that of a libertine is an index to his  doc- 
trines. He boasted that he had tasted every pleasure it was 


possible for him to enjoy ; and died as he had lived, cursing 


religion and those around him. He first published his 
Letters on the Study and Utility of History, which is ‘in 
many respects a valuable work. In his third Letter he 
speaks particularly against the Jewish history. and assert- 
ed it was a blasphemy against God, to say that he had in- 
spired the Old Testament. The Pentateuch is as much a 
romance as Don Quixote, and every page of the Old Testa- 
ment is fuli of the most palpable errors. He committed 
the great mistake, in opposition to his own better know- 
ledge as a historian, of regarding and treating Moses and 
Aaron precisely as though they had lived and acted under 
the same circumstances, with menof his own time. In 
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his “Essays and Fragments” he attacked Christianity 
from various sides. He made a distinction between Chris- 
tianity as taught by Paul, and as taught by Christ him- 
self. Many of the doctrines he said were nonsensical ; and 
the doctrine of Redemption, which was the main point in 
Christianity, was a heathen doctrine. Christ and his apos- 
tles were all fanatics. He also attacked the law of mar- 
riage as allowing but one wife and not admitting divorce. 
He seems on the whole to have approached very-near to 
materialistical atheism, denying the moral attributes of God 
and admitting only his wisdom and power. 

We must also mention a tradesman, Thomas Chubb, who 
entered the lists against Christianity. He was a tallow- 
chandler, but early obtained considerable knowledge. His 
writings are far from being unworthy of notice ; he attacked 
many points with adroitness and talent. He agrees most 
with Morgan, excepting that he more explicitly opposed 
the morality of the New Testament. He accuses Christi- 
anity of fivouring fanaticism, and of not inculeating patri- 
olism. He questioned the doctrines of Providence and a 
future state of retribution. He proceeded ai last from de- 
ism to materialism. It is from his example obvious to what 
Deism leads, when it is not checked by a strong sense of 
morality, 

Most of the writers hitherto mentioned directed their 
attacks principally against the doctrines, rather than the 
practical part of Christianity. One of the English deists 
wrote.a work, however, in which he endeavoured to turn 
the practical part of our religion into ridicule; this was 
Berhard Mandeville, a man of French descent who died in 
London, after a dissolute life, in1733. He represented the 
morality of the New Testament, as so Strict, that if fol- 
lowed out, it would necessarily lead to the destruction of the 
state. The great defect of the Christian system was, tha¢ 
it condemned pride and ambition, which were farmore pow- 
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erful motives to good than religion. In his ‘¢ Fable of the 

Bees,’’ he represents a community of bees, which although 
abounding in vices continued to flourish ; for vice itself to 
continue must have some regard to the interests of the com- 
munity. The bees suddenly took the notion to bring 
about a high state of virtue in order to arrive at astill more 
prosperous cvendition, The gods heard their prayer, but 
the state soon went to pieces. The soldiers were disbanded 
because there was no war, the Jawyers were idle because 
there was no contention, refinement and learning disappear- 
ed because there was no ambition.”? He hence drew the 
conclusion, that vice is absolutely essential to the good of 
the state; all that is requisite is, to keep it within certain 


bounds. 
The writers hitherto mentioned, attacked. Christianity in 


detail, or endeavoured to establish some few general princi- 
ples without attempting to erect a regular system of Deism. 
This was first effected by Matthew Tindal in his * Christian- 
ity as old as the creation,”’ published in £760 ; a work which 
has been called the deistical Bible. Tindal was employed 
in the service of James II., and became on this account a 
Catholic. Under William III., he turned Protestant, ap- 
parently from conviction. He appears, in general, to have 
been honest and sincere in his opinions and in his opposition 
to Christianity. The contents and arrangement of his work 
are the following: Man needs no outward positive revela- 
tion, but ifsuch should be given him, it can contain nothing, 
but what he has already in his own reason (an idea present- 
ed by Kant and Fichte in a different form.) It can contain 
nothing but a moral system, whatever else it may communi- 
cate, must be regarded merely as symbols, He maintained, 
that God could not wish that men should ever be without 
religion, or possess only such as was inadequate. If, there- 
fore, we will not charge God with injustice, we must admit, 
that man has had from the beginning, a religion sufficient 
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for his purpose. The revelation which is original and uni- 
versal consists in two truths: first, the existence of God, and 
second, that we are created not for God’s sake, but for our 
own. This latter-truth is adapted to fill us with gratitude to 
God, and lead us to follow his benevolent example, (a bold 
conclusion.) If it be asked how we are to attain the happi- . 
ness which God has led us to desire ? | answer, that the 
happiness of every being consists in its perfection—man 
ig perfect when he lives according to the dictates of reason. 
If a revelation be communicated, it is impossible that it 
should demand more than this, since it would be unreason- 
able and cruel in God to demand more than was requisite to 
our perfection. If then we admit, that there is a law writ, 
ten upon the heart of man, worthy of confidence, we must 
either acknowledge, that nothing can be revealed not con- 
tained in this law, or maintain that God is mutable and in- 
creasing in knowledge. Upon the same ground that the 
Christian regards the Gospel as the most perfect revelation, 
must the deist regard the religion of reason, which men have 
always possessed in the same light. But how can the 
deist prove, the existence of such a perfect law in the heart 
of man; when the whole ancient world is filled with super- 
stition and idolatry, and when this religion of reason is to be 
found no where in existence. The deist borrows all this 
from Christianity, and cheats his own soul, in thus taking 
what in itself is meagre and impotent, and leaving all from 
which it can derive life and power. If a revelation, asks 
Tindal, should contain new doctrines, how could we have 
any certainty of their truth? To be of use they must be as- 
certained as the two original truths mentioned above, but this 
is impossible when the revelation is external, made in a 
strange language, admitting of so many different interpreta. 
tions, and filled with obseurities. Besides these & priori 
principles, Tindal, in the latter part of his work, attacked 
Christianity more in detail. He endeavoured to show that 
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the principal personages of the Bible, particularly those 
mentioned in the Old Testament, are unworthy of respect ;— 
that many of the doctrines and expressions of the Bible (for 
example, that God hardens the heart) lead to the grossest 
errors. This work was extensively circulated both in En- 
gland and Germany, as it was at once logically and mildly 
written. There appeared an hundred and six refutations of 
it. 

After all these works had been written and published, the 
tendency to deism was deeply and widely spread among 
the people ; in the church it could not be openly acknow- 
ledged, although it was secretly entertained. In Scotland 
where the discipiine was severe, preachers had in many 
places their private meetings, for discussing deistical opi- 
nions. The orthodox theologians did not take the proper 
eourse in defending religion and therefore only increased 
the evil. They either strongly insisted upon the church 
doctrines, and required a forced acceptance of them, or 
they endeavoured to effect a reconciliation by softening 
down the doctrines of the Bible, until little was left worth 
contending for. This was the case with Teller and Spalding. 
Lessing compared this class of theologians, to a master of 
a house who kept railing at a set of thieves, and yet threw 
out to them all his goods, which they had nothing to do but 
to carry away. 

We have yet to mention one other opposer of Chtietantey 

' nearer to our own times, a man distinguished for his talents, 
and interesting to us, as having given oceasion to the philo- 
sophy of Kaut. This is David Hume, equally celebrated as 
a historian and philosoper. He was first intended for the 
law ; but devoted himself to philosophy and belles lettres, 
In 1763 he was secretary of the English legation in Paris. 
From 1769 he lived independently and died in i776, The 
most worthy of a'tention, in a theological view, of his wri- 


tings, are his Essaysin four volumes. Of thege two parti- 
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eularly are deserving of remark, that on the Natural His- 
tory of Religion, and that on Miracles. Besides these his 
Dialogues on Natural Religion, which is, perhaps, the most 
able work ever written on the side of deism. 

In his Essay on the Natural History of Religion, the 
leading idea is that the foundation of all religion must be 
sought in man himself, and that the result of a careful ex- 
amination of the subject is, that the essence of religion con- 
sists in the admission of God and morality. On these 
points all nations are agreed, but in respect to the attributes 
of God and other doctrines, they differ. In the Essay on 
Miracles he presents the following views, which were af- 
terwards widely adopted in Gefmany. All faith, he says, 
rests upon experience, or testimony. ‘The former of these 
is far surer than the latter, especially when the one contra- 

‘dicts the other. With respect to the miracles of the New 
Testament, the case is thus: certain persons assert that 
about eighteen centuries ago, these miracles occurred, It 
may be admitted that nothing can be urged against the cre- 
dibility of these witnesses. But my own experience gives 
me no knowledge of the existence of miracles. I see cause 
and effect so connected, that within the range of my expe- 
rience no miracles have occurred, and the experience of 
4000 years teaches me the same. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that the testimony of these good people, can stand 
against my experience and that of 4000 years, We remark 
merely on the form of this argument. That miracles do 
not occur every day and come under the experience of every 
man, lies in the very idea of a miracle, for in the biblical 
sense, they are events which only occur, when God has a par- 
ticular purpose to answer for the benefit of men. Hence no 
one can demand that miracles should constantly take place. 
In regard to the experience of 4000 years, it is in no way 
opposed to admission of miracles, for in this period multi- 
tudes have testified to their occurrence. The only ques- 
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tion is, whether the testimony of such persons is histori- 
eally true. In this objection of Hume, however, there is 
some truth; that is, that the mind cannot by the testimony 
of any number of credible witnesses, be absolutely necessi_ 
tated to believe that a miracle has actually occurred. A 
certain disposition or state of feeling is necessary to lead 
us to place our faith in such testimony. But this 1s not 
only true in relation to historical testimony in favour of mi- 
racles, but to all historical testimony and even in reference 
to our own experience of external events. For if we had 
the positive testimony of our senses, in favour of a super- 
natural event, and yet had no disposition to. believe it, it 
would fail to command our faith. Hence Voltaire declares, 
that if in clear day light in the view of thousands, and in 
his own sight, a miracle should occur, he would still be 
more inclined to doubt the soundness of his senses, than to 
admit its reality. When the state of the mind is once fix- | 
ed, it cannot be changed by such external occurrences, 
Hence, in the scriptures, faith is represented as a virtue. 


The most important work of Hume, is his Dialogues on 


Natural Religion ; they contain many remarks which later 
deists have overlooked. His object is to controvert all 
those who profess to be able, by argument, to establish any re- 
ligious doctrine whatever—deists as well as Christians. Un- 
der the deistical dogmatists he understood, those who main- 
tained that the principles of Natural Religion were suscep- 
tible of proof—Under the Christian, those who founded 
their doctrines, upon a sense of guilt and the longing after 
divine communication implanted in our nature. He en- 
deavoured to show, that neither could defend their princi- 
ples. Eis conclusion is, that all doctrines on divine things 
are doubtful—the divine existence may indeed be admitted, 


but we cannot show how far it is analogous to our own. 


Providence and immortality can neither be proved nor be- 
lieved. (What remains of the idea of God after this, is emp- 
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ty ; and it is indifferent on these principles whether there 
be a God or not.) Against the deistical dogmatists he 
objected, that they argued from the order and arrange- 
ment of the world for an intelligent author. A conclusion. 
from effect to cause is just. But in arguments of this kind 
when we draw the conclusion of the existence of similar 
causes, the effects must be similar. But in the comparison 
of the world witha piece of human mechanism, the differ- 
ence of the things compared is immense. When we dive 
in:to the depths of nature, we find so much that is wonder- 
ful and unaccountable, that we can no longer compare the 
world with any thing which is the result of human art. The 
difference is so great, that we should be led to conclude, 
that the world owed its existence to an author entirely dif- 
ferent from the author of any piece of human ingenuity. 
It may be admitted that the work of God, as to quantity, 
may be compared to that of man, but not as to quality. In 
the world we fiud no dead mechanism, but an ever-living, 
ereating power—so that a man deeply initiated into themys- 
teries of nature, must admit, that the world is more like a 
plant oran animal, than a watch oraloom. If this be true, 
and we argue for like causes, from like effects, we should 
arrive at the conclusion that the author of the world is an 
infinite vegitative power. If it be said that this gives no 
explanation of the intelligence and design manifested by 
this productive power, it may be answered that when you 
demand of me, whence from aii eternity the intelligence of 
this productive power is derived, I can demand of you 
whence comes from eternity the intelligence of Ged as a 
personal being It is more natural to rest satisfied with the 
first conclusion, and admit the intelligence of the world, 
than to assume, the existence of a personal being. In this 
way Hume showed that speculation instead of leading to 
theism leads to pantheism, 


Against the believing theologian, who takes part. in the 
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dialogue, and who rejoices over the refutation of the deist, 
Hume says, you see that on the ground of speculation de- 
ism is utterly incapable of proof, but maintains that a sense 
of our miseries must lead us to admit a divine revela- 
tion. Here the Deist denies- the greatness of human mi- 
sery, and endeavours in this way to disprove the neces- 
sity of a revelation. But Hume admits that the amount 
of human misery is indeed immense. Think of the out- 
ward afflictions of poverty, sickness, and misfortunes of 
every kind. Of the inward sorrows, of grief, care, and: 
remorse. Think not only of the miseries of man, but of 
the destruction carried on in the ani:nal and vegetable world. 
We see every where, a war of all against all. If wé sup- 
pose a heavenly Being alighted on our world, shown our 
prisons filled with crinsinals, hospitals c:owded with sick, 
fields of battle strewn with slain, the sea covered with 
wrecks, whole regions wasted by disease and famine, who 
should demand where was all our boasted happiness, and 
we should show him our societies, theatres, masquerades, 
&c., would he not mournfully smile, and say we were only 
showing him the other side of our miseries. All this, says 
Hume, cannot ‘be denied, but the difficulty is to reconcile 
all this with the belief in the existence of an Almighty and 
merciful God. If he be good and Almighty, what prevents 
his changing this miserable state of his creatures. Verily, 
he exclaims, the mechanism has much in its favour, and 
still more the opinion, that if there be a God, he has no 


perception of either good or evil. Even in this reasoning 


of Hume there is truth, in so far, as that it is impossible to 
prove the mercy and love of God from the present state 
of the world, and it requires no little faith to retain amidst 
all the sorrows and trials of the present life, our confi:ience 
in a benevolent Providence Itis on this account that 
faith is represented in the Scriptures, as something so 
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great and noble, and dificult; and he who has gone through 
the mazes of speculation will learn to estimate its excel- 
lence. 


Srction V, 
Infidelity in France. 


It is exceedingly interesting to remark, how the diversi- 
ty of national character has modified the various systems of 
Infidelity. The Englishman is in his whole disposition 
practical, with this disposition is connected a desire of 
certainty and a high appreciation of what is morally good. 
Hence we remark among the English deists a desire to ar- 
rive at some fixed and stable truths, and an avoiding of uses 
less speculations which lead to no solid results, connected 
with a dread of consequences. dangerous to morals. We 
observe however, a deficiency in depth of speculation, 
which prevented their arriving at the result of all logical 
skepticism. _The Germans, have not. the practical disposi- 
tion of the English. In them feeling and speculation pre- 
dominate over the will. Hence they seek less in their 
systems what is useful, not forming their theories to use 
them, or apply them to common life, but for the sake of 
having them. The German_as the Englishman, seeks for 
the truth, for something positive and sure, but this arises 
in the former not so much from a practical disposition, as 
the desire to have a well constructed theory. Infidelity in 
Germany therefore has always endeavoured to form itself 
into a system: and hence, whilst it has deviated more from 
what is morally and practically important, it has been more 
logical and consequent than among the English: the Ger- 
mans have carried both the truth and the falsehood further, 
Among the French we see much less of a desire to arrive 
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at any certain and positive results, than among either of the 
other nations. They permitted themselves to be more influ- 
enced by transient circumstances; and were superficial or 
profound without stopping to consider the consequences, 
French infidelity never endeavoured to form a system which 
presented itself as truth. It was more desirous to destroy 
than to build up for itself. Most of the French Deists had 
indeed something of a materialistical system, but they did 
not always bring it forward, and seemed only inteat upon 
destroying the public confidence in existing institutions and 
received doctrines. We shall therefore have little to say of 
French systems, but shall regulate our remarks according 
to the importance of the several works. 

At the close of the 17th and commencement of the 18th 
centuries many irreligious books had been brought into cir- 
culation, but these on account of the strict censorship at that 
time exercised over the press in France, were generally 
printed in Holland. The most important work was Bayle’s 
Historical and Critical Dictionary. Bayle was an original 
thinker, as acute on philosophical as he was critical ou his- 
torical subjects. He attacked the received doctrines of 
Christianity, and raised doubts upon many historical points 
which till then had not been questioned upon the continent. 
His skepticism upon the more thinking class of the public 
produced considerable effect, so that many persons of dis- 
tinction applied to Leibnitz to refute his objections. The 
first completely deistical work procecded from a female, 
which is much more systematical than most that followed 
it. Mary Huber who died in Lyons 1759, is the name of 
the authoress. In her early life she manifested a strong 
tendency to inward religion and formed an acquaintance 
with the writings of the mystics. It was through their influ- 
ence apparently, that she was led to an indifference respect- 
ing the doctrines of Christianity, and to make every thing 
to turn on the question, whether the soul was in connexion 
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with God, and fulfilled his commands. The title of her 
work, which although not distinguished for acuteness, is 
more methodical than other French works of the kind, is 
“ Lettres diverses sur la Religion Essentielle- 4 homme, 
distingué de ce qui n’est qui’accessive.” This lady also 
made herselt remarkable, by holding religious deistical 
meetings. 

The men who had the most decisive and extensive in- 
fluence in promoting dristical principles not only in France, 
but also in Germany and Russia, were Voltaire and 
Rousseau; two very different men; each having his 
distinct public upon which he operated to the injury of re- 
ligion. Voltaire was born in 1694. He manifested, as 
early as his sixteenth year, by the publication of his G&di- 
pus, his hatred against the hierarchy. In various other po- 
etical and prose works he gave full play to his satire against 
the Catholic church which naturally raised him a great 
many enemies. In 1725, in consequence of some private 
disputes, he left France and went over to England. Here 
he collected the weapons which he ‘afterwards directed 
against Christianity, principally from the writings of Mor- 
gan and Tindal. In 1748 he went to the court of Stanis- 
Jaus, the deposed king of Poland, and in 1750 was invited to 
Berlin, by Frederick the Great. After his removal to Ber- 
lin, the admiration entertained for him throughout Europe 
became extravagantly great; as he was looked upon not 
merely as a writer of distinguished talents, but as the bosom 
friend of Frederick. His splendid course here, however, 
was soon ended. Through various instances of misconduct 
he ruined his character, and lost the confidence of his pa- 
tron, who could no longer remain blind to his avarice and 
ambition. He got involved in controversy with Maupertius, 
the president of the Berlin Society, whom he considered 
as his rival, and whom he endeavoured, by all manner of 
cabals, to displace. Neglecting the frequent commands of 
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the king to put an end to these attempts, and publishing 
a scandalous satire against Maupertius, which was burnt by 
the common hangman, he was compelled to leave the coun- 
try. The circumstances connected with his departure were 
still more dishonourable. The king had intrusted him with 
many of his manuscripts which Voltaire carried off with 
him; probably with a view of selling them at an enormous 
price to some bookseller. He was however pursued and 
arrested at Frankford, and not only forced to restore the 
manuscripts he had purloined, but deprived of the order by 
which he had been decorated by the king. After this he 
determined to settle in Geneva. Here he wished to intro- 
duce a company of players ; but as the severe laws intro- 
duced by Calvin, against theatres, were still in force, he was 
unable to effect his purpose. To remain without a play- 
house was to him intolerable; he therefore removed to the 
little state of Gex, and purchased an estate and gratified his 
pride by appearing as lord of the manor. He built a church 
here with the inscription “ Deo Voltaire.” In his old age, 
he could not resist the impulse of his vanity, to present 


himself to the admiration of the public in Paris. His re- 


ception was attended by every circumstance of the most 
extravagant flattery, and he seems literally to have lost his 
life through the quantity of incense burnt in his praise; a 
mode of adulation little suited to his weak nerves, and which 
is thought to have occasioned the illness of which he died in 
1778. WhatVoltaire has written against religion can only ap- 
pear in its proper light, when viewed in connexion with his 
character. Very few authors have contrived so completely 
to tarnish their reputation. In Berlin he manifested the most 
inordinate ambition, which sought by every device to -at- 
tain its object. Every one who was not a servile flatter- 
er was in his eyes condemned. With this was connected 
the most insatiable avarice, which led to every form of 


dishonesty, He endeavoured upon false representations of 
ee B 
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his poverty to secure grants of money from the king, he 


‘sold his manuscripts over and over to booksellers, was in- 


yolved in a law-suit with some Jews whom he attempted 
to defraud of a largesum. His licentiousness poisons all his 
writings but is particularly manifested in his “ Maid of Or- 
leans.” He was besides all this a hypocrite ; as soon as he 
was brought into any danger for his opinions. he professed 
implicit faith in all the doctrines of the Catholic church. 
He was accustomed to conclude all discussions on this sub- 
ject, with the expression, as I confess my ignorance I sub- 
mit myself entirely to the holy church. In Tournay he 
subscribed a Catholic confession of Faith, and afterwards 
published his Questions sur l’Encyclopédie, in which the 
Christian religion is violently attacked. In sucha character, 
it is evident there could be no honest search after the truth. 
In regard to philosophy he was a skeptic. In his work “Sur 
le Philosophe ignorant” he declares himself doubtful of 
the truth of deism. Providence and immortality he denied, 
the soul is material, thought mechanical. He acknow- 
ledged a God, but one who had nothing to do with the 
world. He recommended the argument, ab utile et a tuto, 
Saying, it could do no harm if any one chose to believe in 
a God, and it was at least good for the police. His attacks 
on revelations are mere rhapsodies. He takes up a parti- 
cular doctrine, a historical fact, a passage of Scripture, or 
a portion of ecclesiastical history, and endeavours to pre- 
sent it in the most ridiculous light possible. He not only 
perverts facts, and makes false quotations, but brings for- 
ward passages as contained in the Bible which are no where 
to be found in it. Having quoted a passage as from the 
Prophet Habakkuk, a pedantic German scholar once waited 
on him, and after many apologies for presuming to question 
the correctness of his quotation, said he was obliged to con- 
fess that notwithstanding all his diligence in searching the 
original and ancient versions, he was unable to find the pas- 
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sage referred to, Voltaire contented himself with the reply, 
«Monsieur Abakuk est capable de tout.” Citing only the 
vulgate, he is often led into mistakes, yet his worshippers 
received without questioning every thing he said. The 
morality of Epictetus and Cicero he maintains, is absolu- 
ment la méme, with the Christian. He wrote against the 
Pentateuch without knowing what it was, for he speaks of 
le livre de Moyse et Josua et le reste du Pentateuque ! Ni- 
nus and Belus he maintains could never have existed, as 


’ Asiatic names never end in us/ Messiah is a Hebrew 


word which in Greek is expressed by ‘+ xedoueves,’? what he 
meant to say is not easy to divine. He often asserted that 
before the time of Theodosius no respectable heathen be- 
came a Christian. He maintained also, that the fabulous 
Jewish book Toldoth Jeschu, was an authentic source of 
information respecting Christ and his apostles. His prinei- 


‘pal writings directed against religion are his, ‘‘ Candide, 


L’Evangile de Jour,” and “ Les Questions sur l’Encyclopé- 
die.” The first is a Romance, which contains the history of 
a man driven about by all manner of misfortunes, and in 
which the author endeavours to show that the sources of 
consolation commonly applied to in affliction, are vain and 
ridiculous. The object of the work is to ridicule the doc- 
trine of a Providence. The writings of Voltaire have 
been spread even to Siberia, where it is said they are still 
much read by persons of property. The Governor of Si- 
beria replied to some one, who urged him to take these 


books out of the hands ef the people, that ‘*to us it is 


not commanded to root out the tares, but to sow the 


wheat.”’ : 
Jean Jacques Rousseau born in Geneva, 1712. After a dis- 


turbed and unsettled life he died in 1778. Rosseau had as 


- little of a system in his infidelity as Voltaire. In the latter 


skepticism was the result of vanity and frivolity, in the 
former of a morbid sensibility which through vanity de- 
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generated into mere caprice. The leading features of his 
character were sentimentality and capricious vanity. The 
former was deeply seated in his nature, and the circum- 
stances in which he was thrown, served to increase it. His 
education was effeminate, and his youth devoted to reading 
novels. A particular circumstance excited in him a love 
of paradox which fed his vanity. The academy of Dijon 
proposed the question, whether science and civilization 
were serviceable to morality and human happiness. Rous- 
seau who determined to write on the question first intended 
to give an affirmative answer, but a friend suggesting that 
he could never distinguish himself by such an every day 
reply, decided him to take the opposite side. This para- 
doxical turn, his vanity led him to retain, and prompted 
him to advance new and peculiar views both in religion 
and politics. In the latter he became an advocate for liber- 
ty and equality, and in his work “‘ Sur le Contract Social?’ 
published the doctrine that the authority of rulers rests 
only upon the consent of the people. In religion this bent 
of mind should have led him to come out as the decided 
enemy of all positive doctrines, but here his sensibility 
stood in his way, and he felt so much what was elevated 
in Christianity, that he declared, such was the power and 
sublimity of the Scriptures, that God only could be their 
author. But on the other hand, while he allowed that the 
feelings led to such a conclusion, he maintained that the 
understanding could not admit a revelation ; and that there 
were so many contradictions, so much that was incredible 
in the Bible, as to render the idea that they had been imme- 
diately communicated from God,inadmissable. He called 
his, therefore, an involuntary skepticism. Yet in general he 
speaks with great reverence of the Bible and of Christ. 

extolling particularly his mildness and humility, Even if 
any one, he said, could live and die as Christ did, he could 
not do it with the same humility. He instituted a compa- 
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rison between Christ and Leonidas, Epaminondas and So- 
erates, and adds that if Socrates lived and died like a wise 
man, Christ lived and died like a God. He maintained that 
in every religion, we could only admit for truth, which had 


“in its favour the testimony of our own hearts. In his “ Let- 


tres de la Montagne,” he denied that miracles could be ad- 
vanced as a proof of Christianity, and says, that Christ him- 
self appealed to his doctrines and not to his miracles,in sup- 
port of his claims. His principal work is the one on Edu- 
eation, 4. vols. In this work a confession of faith is put 
into the mouth of a vicar, which expresses Rousseau’s own 
views. His influence was equally injurious with that of 
Voltaire. The vulgarity of the latter could not affect per- 
sons of feeling and worth, but the influence of Rousseau 
extended over those who had some regard for religion and 
morality. He presented his doubts in‘a way which was 
best adapted to give them effect on such individuals, Con- 
stantly professing his willingness to believe if the difficulties 
could only be taken out of the way. ‘The source of Rous- 
seau’s infidelity is clearly to be learned from his character, 
as he has himself drawn it in his confessions. It is plain — 
that vanity and pride were so predominate in him, that his. 
better feelings could exert but little influence. It is useful 

to compare the confessions of Rousseau with those of Au- 

gustin, as the one teaches us the state of mind, which is 

suited to the discovery of the truth, and the other that 

which is inconsistent with its perception. 

The writings of these two men had so filled France with 
infidelity, that even during their lives, numerous authors 
appeared, who went further than their masters. It became 
the fashion in the higher circles to ridicule religion, and 
it was considered a mark of bon ton to laugh at the priests 
as blockheads and deceivers ; and, unfortunately every thing 
found objectionable in the Catholic system was referred to 


Christianity itself. The infidel party soon felt themselves 
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strong enough to attempt to operate upon a larger. scale. 
This was undertaken in a work designed to throw light 
upon every department of knowledge—the “ Encyclopédia 
Universelle, ou Dictionaire Universelle des Sciences, des 
Arts, et des Metiers ;?’ an edition of 2000 copies of this 
was greedily bought up inasingle year. The editors were 
D’Alembert and Diderot ; both atheistical skeptics. The 
former seemed rather inclined to concea! his atheism, and 
said he merely wished to ascertain the truth and present 
a fair view of both sides of the question. But the argu- 
ments for the truth were stated in the weakest manner pos- 
sible, those against it in the strongest. Diderot was more 
open. Inhis ‘¢ Pensées Philosophiques,” he endeavoured 
to show, that belief in God’s existence was'not only feebly 
supported, but altogether unnecessary, and that it was bet- 
ter not to trouble ourselves about it. He said the same res. 
pecting the immortality of the soul, and even of moral 
truths. ‘The influence of this man was very considerable ; 
and when called to the court of Catherine I. of Russia, he 
succeeded in poisoning the higher ranks of society with his 
opinions. He was active in making proselytes, endeayour- 
ing to convince those around him, how unhappy the belief in 
God made man, by keeping him in constant fear of his jus- 
tice. He did not fully present his system, but materialism 
lay at its foundation. 

Many other works appeared in this period which spoke out 
without the least reserve. Julian De la Mettrie, a physician, 
who spent the latter part of his life as wit in the court of 
Frederick I. was one of those who were the most gross 
in his materialism, See his ‘ L’homme Machine,” and 
“Traites de la vie heureuse.”? In the latter (Amsterdam 
edition vol. i. p. 46.), he says, “L’univers ne sera jamais 
heureux 4 moins qu’il ne soit athée ;”—but if atheism could 
be once fully propagated, religion would be destroyed root 
and branch; nature then inoculated as with a holy princi- 
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ple would maintain its rights and its purity. Deaf to every 
other voice, the peaceful mortal would follow no other rule 
than the dictates of his own nature. This man died as he 
had lived, like a brute; he killed himself by eating 
immederately of a preparation of mushrooms. Frederick 


' II. who had honoured him so when alive, had a very sarcas- 


tic epitaph inscribed upon histomb. The influence of these 
and other works of a similar character, was to produce 
throughout France, not only an indifference to religion, but 
also to morality. The poison descended from the higher to 
the lower classes, and its progress was far more rapid than 
in Germany. The result and the acme of these doctrines, 
is presented in the French Revolution. The rapid progress 
of infidelity at this period, is not, however, 1o be exclusive- 
ly attributed to the in‘luence of these writings. Many other 
causes combined to produce this effect ; one of the most 
important of these, was the general immorality which pre- 
vailed at the court of Louis XV. and the priesthood en- 
deavouring to uphold religion by mere external means. 
The political state of France also was such ; there were so 
many impositions and irregularities that the people became 
far more interested in politics than in religion. Even be- 
fore decided hostility was declared against religion, the 
services of the church had sunk into general contempt. 
The open war, against all that is holy, commenced in 1793, 
Christianity was.then even in externals disregarded, the Sab- 
bath was abolished ; marriage and baptism as merely civil af- 
fairs ; were brought under the cognizanceof the magistrates. 
The storm broke out, particularly in themonth of November, 
when the government determined to plunder the churches to 
replenish the exhausted resources of the state. This Step 
was in many places hailed with the greatest applause. At 
this time many of the clergy came forward and solemnly 
renounced at once religion and their offices. The Bishop of 
Paris, Gobet, appeared before the bar of the national con- 
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vention with the clergy of his diocese and made the tol- 
lowing declaration : **I have as long as I possessed any in- 
fluence, used it to promote the love of liberty and equality. 
The revolution is approaching its conclusion with rapid 
strides, nothing can now exist but liberty and equality. 
May my example serve to confirm the authority of these 
two goddesses. Long live liberty and equality.’? The Pre- 
sident of the convention replied, ‘*'The confession, citizen, 
which you have made, proves that philosophy has made the 
greatest advances. It is the more worthy of ‘praise as you 
are the Bishop of the capital, as thus Paris has the triumph 
of being the first proclaimer of reason.”? He then saluted 
him with the kiss of brotherhood and presented him the Ja- 
cobin cap. Julien, a Protestant minister from Toulous, 
then rose and said, ‘* How glorious is it to make such a de- 
claration under the auspices of reason, philosophy, and the 
constitution, Ihave, for twenty years, been clothed with 
the office of a Protestant minister; but I now declare, that 
I will no longer retain it. Henceforth, the laws shall be 
my temple—liberty my God—my country my worship— 
the constitution my gospel.”? Amidst this despicable insa- 
nity, it is ‘delightful to hear the'voice of truth, which was 
yet strong and bold enough to make itself heard. Gregoire, 
Bishop of Blois, arose in his place and spoke with much 
effect, until he was forcibly driven from the tribune. «J 
rise,” he said, «because I had a very indistinct idea of 
what had happened before my arrival. I hear men speak of 
sacrifices for the country ; to these Iam accustomed, Of 
proofs of devotion to the country ; these have I given. Is 
the question of income ? I resign it to you. Is the ques- 
tion of religion ? That is beyond your power. I hear much: 
about fanaticism and superstition ; these have I ever op. | 
posed. - But if the words be explained, it will be seen that 
religion itself is intended. As for me, I have received 
my office neither from you nor from the people : I consent- 
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ed to bear the burden of a Bishoprick, I was urged to ac- 
cept it,and now I am urged to lay it aside :—but I bid you 
defiance ; I will remain a Bishop, and scatter blessin gs around 
me.” The tumult became so great, that-he was obliged to 
desist ; and, although he appealed to the liberty of worship, 
which had been established, he was hurled from the tribune 3. 
but was happy enough to escape the fury of the mob. The 
conduct of the capital was a signal for the provinces ; con- 
gratulations were received from all quarters, from clergymen 
who hastened to resign their offices, and pray to be regarded 
as citizens, and taken into political employment. Some- 
thing was now to be placed in the room of discarded Christi- 
anity ; and the convention determined to establish the wor- 
ship of Reason. A representative of Reason was accordingly 
selected ; (her character may be easily imagined)—the cap 
of liberty was placed upon her head, a blue mantle was 
thrown over her shoulder, and her arm rested upon a spear, 
Thus arrayed, she was introduced, amidst the shouts of the 
people, into the hall of the convention and placed opposite 
the President, who addressed her in the following terms :— 
“ Fanaticism is at last departed, and left its place to reason, 
justice, and truth. The feeble eyes of superstition, could 
no longer endure the light of the present illumination. We 
have brought to day an offering into the temple of Reason, 
not to a soulless idol, but to a woman, who is a master piece 
ofnature. This holy image has inflamed all our hearts, but 
one wish, but one prayer, is now heard;—no longer any 
priest, and no longer any-other Gods than those which na- 
ture gives us.”’ ‘After this, the goddess was placed upon the 
seat of the President, and received from the secretary the 
usual salutation amidst the shouts of the Jacobins. The 
crowd thence proceeded to the church of St. Denis, which 
was desecrated with songs to liberty and nature. The church 
received the name of ** Temple de la Raison.” The rage 
against religion, became now more open and furious ; the 
‘one. 
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clergy were forced to give up their offices; and if they re- 
fused, were sent out of the country. The inscription 
« Temple de la Raison,” was affixed to the churches, and 
«La mort est un sommeil éternal,”’ to the cemeteries, in 
various places throughout the country. It is not, therefore, 
to be wonderedat, that many Christians in Germany, should - 
think that this was the predicted period of antichrist ; 
for, in no period of history, was the insane opposition to 
religion, carried to such extravagant lengths. From this 
time, one enormity and murderous outrage followed ano- 
ther, until the bloody Robespierre stepped forward as the 
advocate of religion. Ju the beginning of the year 1794, he 
proposed to the convention, to acknowledge a supreme 
Being, and the immortality of the soul ; and to appoint 
festivals in honour of this Being. The convention agreed 
to the proposition, and made the proclamation, ‘ Le peu- 
ple Francais reconnoit dés aujourd’hui un étre supréme et 
Vimmortalité de l’ame;”” which was posted upoi the churches. 
Thirty six festivals were appointed, which were little else 
than days devoted to amusement. Among these were 
the following : the festival of the Supreme Being—of rights 
and of nature—of the human race—of the hatred of tyrants, 
&c. On the first celebration of the first mentioned festival 
which occurred in the spring, Robespierre delivered 
an inflated discourse in honour of the Supreme Being and a 
hymn was sung in which the following passage occurs : 
‘To thee, from whom the free Frenchman has derived 
his existence, does he lift up his-voice, proud, if he must 
obey a king, to have thee for a sovereign.” It is the com- 
mon opinion, that this despot acted the part of a hypocrite 
in all this business, merely to gain credit with those who 
still retained some little regard for religion. But it is more 
probable that he acted from a species of conviction, and had 
— Brune on the subject, It is possible, that he wished 
S$ Way to quiet his conscience, which must constantly 
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have upbraided him for the multitude of his bloody crimes ; 
and it is known, that in the latter part of bis life, he was 
tormented by remorse, until his ignominious execution * 
clused his career. This deistical worship obtained no con- 
sistency, the festivals were merely a kind of theatrical ex- 
hibitions, In 1797 the Cavholic religion was again intro- 
duced; on the condition that the priests should be de- 
pendent on the state, and not on the Pope. Many, however, 
who had imbibed the principles of Rousseau, and had some 
regard for religion, were unfavourable to the restoration of 
the Catholic worship. They formed themselves, therefore, 
into a distinct society, and assuméd the name of Theophi- 
lanthropists. Their main principles were, love to God and 
man, and belief in the immortality of the soul. The dir 
rectory favoured their object, in order to have something to 
oppose to the Catholics, Their religious service consisted 
in moral discourses—singing hymns, mostly borrowed from 
the Psalms; and certain symbolical ceremonies ; such as, 
crowning with wreaths of flowers; presenting fruit on 
wooden dishes, &c. In 1798 they had ten churches in their 
possession, and in most of the cities of the provinces, there 
were societies formed after the model of that existing in Pa- 
ris. In 1799 the society was in the most flourishing state, 
but the people found the service so dry and uninteresting, — 
that in 1802, it was almost dissolved. The consuls tookfrom 
them their church, and they soon entirely disappeared. The 


, deistical worship established in London, by Williams, shared 
_asimilar fate. Frederick II. discovered his penetration, 


when he replied to the Marquis d’Argenson, who wished to 
establish a worship of the same kind in Potsdam, “ that he 
must take subscriptions for ten years.” The Catholic reli- 
gion regained its ascendency : Bonaparte concluded a con- 
cordate with the Pope; and this fanaticism of infidelity 
passed away as a meteor. The seeds of infidelity, doubtless, 
still remain; but many of the greatest zealots against reli- 
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gion, as it is proved by decisive examples, were really con-" 
verted. Of this number was Julien, the Protestant minis- 
‘ter who publicly renounced religion, but before his death, 
he returned to the faith of the Bible. 


—— 


Sretion VI. 
History of infidelity in Germany. 


The character of infidelity in Germany, and the man- 
ner of its developement, is, in a three-fold respect, different 
from that which it assumed in other countries. In the first 
place, it was much more consequent; and hence, the Ger- 
man infidels, proceeded more and more to Pantheism, which 
is the logical result of skeptical speculation. 

2. It displayed itself more gradually, and advanced more 
orderly, step by step, and hence took a deeper hold on the 
very life of the people. In no country, has infidelity per- 
vaded every department of society, as in some portions of 
Germany. 

3. In other lands, the clergy stood as watchmen and guar- 
dians, against the attacks of skepticism; as was the case 
particularly in Protestant England, where the clergy were 
found faithful to their trust But Germany saw, what never 
had been seen before, that those who were appointed to 
teach and defend the truths of revelation, should step for- 
ward to oppose them. . On the same grounds, and, in part, _ 
with the same tendency, as Lucian and Celsus from among 
the heathen, aitacked Christianity, did many of the Gers 
man theologians array themselves against the religion of 
which they were the servants, Most of this class sought, 
through a regular analysis of the general truths, or ideas of 
religion, by scientific investigation, to prove the falsity of 
the doctrines of the Bible. It is clear, that in proportion 
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asthis disposition prevailed among the clergy, must infidelity 
extend and deepen itself in thé hearts of the people. Va- 
rious circumstances conspired to favour the spread of this 
skeptical spirit among the German theologians. Of this 
nature we may notice the following as among the most 
important : 

1. Many circumstances connected with the reign of Fre- 
derick the I1.—as the residence of so many gay despisers 
of religion at his court, who extended their influence over 
most persons of rank in the country; the great liberty of 
opinion which Frederick admitted, to an extent which had 
never before been allowed. 

2. The extended admiration of French literature, which 
produced at this period little else than works ridiculing re- 
ligion. For even those which did not expressly treat of 
the subject, yet had a tincture of the reigning spirit. 
We must mention also the love of the English literature, 
particularly at the close of the last century. Most of 
the free thinking works were translated into German ; and 
although the refutations of these works were alsotranslated ; 
as translating was the order of the day; yet, as the 
Chancellor Pfaff of Tubingen remarked, ‘these refuta- 
tions were not of such value, as to compensate for the 
evil.” ; 

8. The influence of a literary periodical work, established 
in Berlin, conducted by Nicolai, which systematically recom- 
mended all works written in opposition to religion, and 
neglected or condemned those in its favour. This work 
was commenced in 1765, and increased to 118 volumes. 
The influence of this work, was far greater than any such 
review could have at present. 

4. The influence of the Philosophy of Wolf, out of which 
the Popular Philosophy arose. Wolf’s Philosophy con- 
tained a principle which operated fatally, not only against 
revelation, but against inward piety. It pretended to 
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be able to demonstrate the truths of revelation, in a 
mathematical manner upon principles of Reason, which 
subjected these truths to the spirit of spegulation. It 
made also the broadest distinction between natural and 
revealed religion. It did not indeed deny the latter, but 
it accustomed the people to consider them as different ; and 
as the truths of natural religion were represented as so 
firmly grounded, many were induced to embrace them as 
sufficient. It operated also against Christianity, by its 
cold syllogistical method of reasoning, which tended to des- 
troy every thing that was vital, not merely the religion of 
the heart, but every finer feeling which was not satisfied 
with dull abstract forms. It was from this system, as be- 
fore remarked, the Popular Philosophy arose, which under- 
took to prove on the principles of Reason, the truths of 
Natural Religion. Without resting satisfied with the views 
proposed by Wolf, it turns them all to its advantage. To 
this school, belong Jerusalem, Garve, Reimarus, Eberhardt, 
‘Moses Mendelssohn, &c. The worst thing about this sys- 
tem was that it laid claim to the name of Philosophy, when 
it was in fact, nothing more than a set of arbitrary opinions. 
Its defenders who were but weak thinkers, stood in breath- 
less amazement, when Kant and others appeared upon the 
field. Thus Jacobi, in his latter years, said, when the 
works of Hegel appeared,.that he had been able to under- 
stand all other philosophical works, but these were too ab- 
struse for him; and Mendelssohn couid not understand Ja- 
cobi, nor Garve, Mendelssohn. 

The opposition among theologians, to the truths of Re- 
velation, was at first by no means decided; as a first step 
we must regard the influence of some theological writers 
who were not themselves enemies of these truths, but 
prepared the way for their rejection, and without intending 
it, forged weapons for those who should come after them. 
‘Phe occasion of this lay in the degraded state of theology 
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' in the beginning of the 18th century. Such menas Calvin 


Melancthon, Chytreus and many. others, were profoundly 
learned, and knew how to employ their learning in the 
service of theology without weakening their faith in the 
doctrines of the Bible : their erudition enlarged their ‘views, 
without injuring either their faith or piety. But the situation 
of theology, especially in the Lutheran church, at the period 
referred to, was exceedingly low; it consisted in little 
more, than establishing and illustrating the doctrines of the 
church ; all the main ideas, in the several departments rest- 
ed upon tradition; the study of theology was a work of 
memory ; few giving themselves the trouble to examine, 
how far the doctrines they had received from their fathers 
agreed with the sacred Scriptures. Learning, properly 
speaking, was not wanting, for such men as Calov and 
Carpzov among the orthodox, and Rambach and Budeus 
among the Pietists, may be compared with any of the 
learned men of the present day, and even excelled them; it 
was not learning therefore, but a scientific spirit that was ° 
wanting. The situation of profane literature was much the 
same, for here also was wanting an independent self-form- 
ed character: what was received was transmitted. But 
about the middle of the preceding century, a new spirit was 
introduced into this department. In philosophy, Wolf and 
his disciples excited a new and lively interest, which ra- 
pidly spread itself over Germany, and at the same time in- 
troduced an entirely different method of treating the subject. 
In history a new zra was formed by Thomasius, and the 
yarious translations of English historical works, increased 
the interest which he had excited. In Philology a new 
school was formed by Ernesti, Reiske and others, who 
adopted a method much superior to that pursued by the 
philologians of Holland. As all these departments, are 
more or less connected with Theology, it could not fail, that 
the impulse should be communicated to it. Several dis- 
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tinguished men‘ appeared at this period, as Baumgarten ~ 
in Halle, Ernesti in Leipzig, and John David Micheelis in 
Geettingen, who pursued with ardour, the study of pro- 
fane literature, and endeavoured to effect a connexion be- 
tween this literature and theology, and to enrich the lat- 
ter with the results of the former, and this was the first step 
to neology. 

It is an interesting and important question, whether this 
connexion of profane literature with theology has a neces- 
sary tendency to neology. That in the Lutheran church 
it obviously had this tendency, cannot be denied. And some 
thing of the same kind may be seen in the Reformed 
Church, especially among the Arminians. But on the 
other hand, history shows that this"is not necessarily the 
case, Calvin, Melancthon, Chytraeus, and Bucerus ,were 
profoundly versed in these studies, without manifesting the 
least tendency to infidelity. Hence it appears that it de- 
pends upon the manner of treating the subject, and the way 


in which profane and sacred literature are united. There 


is in theology a two-fold element, the one human, the other 
supernatural, by the one it is connected with every depart- 
ment of human knowledge, and hence an accurate acquain- 
tance with human science must have a salutary influence 
upon the study of Theology. On the other hand, there 
is something supernatural, which is to be found in no 
human science; and which no human science can either ex- 
plain or illustrate. If therefore the theologian does not 
know this, by his own living experience; if he be not con- 
nected by faith with the invisible world, with him the study 
of profane literature and its connexion with theology must 
prove injurious. Ifa theologian be without faith and 
without profane literature, as was the case with many of 
the orthodox party in the Lutheran church, he will deli- 
ver Christianity to his successors as he found it, without 
understanding it himself but a means of blessing to those 
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who. did; as actually occurred among the orthodox. Lut 
were he better acquainted with profane literature, he would 
be led while he retained the earthly part of theology, toen- 
deavour to explain what was supernatural by his profane 
science ; placing human and profane ideas in the place of 
the divine, and thus his knowledge would prove destrue- 
tive. This remark is particularly illustrated by the histo- 
ry of Semler. Those therefore. who in the period of 
which we speak, first connected the study of profane_titer- 
ature with theology, and introduced a scientific spirit into 
this department, although not avowed enemies to what was 
supernatural in Christianity, yet knew it not in its depths: 
and thus worked without intendi g it to remove the very 


essence of the system , 
Baumgarten in Halle, who died 1757, was the first who 


raised a third party in the Lutheran church. He was sin- 
cerely subject to the truths of Christianity, but inordinate 
in his love of human learning, which produced an injurious 
effect upon his theological views. He operated upon his 
students and’his contemporaries in giving a new tendency 
to their minds, partly by the introduction of various Eng. - 
lish theological works, which were of a superficial: charac- 
ter and were more or less deistical. He also introduced 
weuy English historical works, especially the “ Universal 
History,” by Guthrie and Gray, which excited a desire 
for the study of profane literature among the theologians of 
Halle, and partly also by adopting the logical demonstra- 
tive method of Wolf, insisting upon the most accurate di- 
vision and subdivision of every subject ; a method which 
he did not confine to the dogmatic, but applied also to 
exegesis. He exhorted his students to throw off the tram- 
mels of tradition and apply their own understandings. 
Connected with this however, he chilled their hearts, and 
softened down the genuine Christian doctrines. It is indeed 
impossible to present these doctrines in such strict logical 
25D 
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forms ; divine things are in themselves simple, but they 
can not by speculation and subtle logic be plaved in the 
light, and every effort t» express these peculiar ideas in 
precise forms stifles their spirit. Many of the students of 
Baumgarten, were led by his method to a cold, intellectual, 
but lost the inward, knowledge. - 

The influence of John August Ernesti, was far more 
extensive. He was made professor of Leipzig in 1759. 
Ernesti was a man of profound and extensive learning; he 
retained his faith in the divine truths, and was very cauti- 
ous in all his undertakings. He had already made himself 
so extensively known by his philological works, that those 
which he published upon theology excited the greater at- 
tention. and students flocked from all quarters to attend 
his lectures. His principal object was to make his philo- 
logical knowledge useful in exegesis, and he applied the same 
rules to the interpretation of the sacred Scriptures which he 
had applied to the classics. His most important work is 
his ‘Instiiutio Interpretis Novi Testamenti;” the shortest 
and most useful compend of Hermeneutics. Before the 
time of Ernesti, the department of sacred philology had 
long lain fallow. He was joined in these labours by his 
colleague, Professor Fischer, who however, went much fur- 
ther. Fischer was the first to apply the new philology to 
the Lexicography of the New Testament, in his work, 
“ De vitiis Lexicorum Nov. Testam.” It was already 
elearly manifested in these works, particularly those of 
Fischer, how much evil results from the unenlightened 
connexion of profane literature with theology. The pe- 
culiar Christian ideas, were brought more or less to the 
standard of mere deistical notions; thus dvayewncig was 
made to mean, emendatio per Religionem Christianam, the 
doctrine of the rvepa éyiov went more or less over to the 
notion of praiseworthy qualities, obtained by divine assist- 
ance. Jt is easy to see how these ideas lead to neology- 
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Regeneration was with many, merely a reception into a 
religious community ~The phrase &y sios (as used by Christ 
in reference to himself and the Father) was explained of a 
unity of feeling and will. 

John David Michelis, who was the third learned man to 
whom reference has been made, was appointed Professor 
in Geetting ‘n in 1745, and died in 1791. He was the son 
of the excellent J. P. Michelis of Halle, where he was 
educated in the society of the pious professors of the 
University. But (to use his own words) he was too light 
minded to give himself up to the pietistical spirit which 
then reigned in Halle. In Geettingen he freed himself from 
his early trammels both in resp:ct to doctrine and practice, 
The principal objects ef his attention were, profane history, 
geography, antiquities, and the oriental languages. He 
Seems not to have had so much religion as Baumgarten 
or Ernesti, and therefore his manner of treating theology 
was much more injurious He did Net-indeed, deny any 
essential doctrines, but softened them down, made what 
was internal merely external, much to the detriment of 
what constitutes the essence of Christianity. Thus to make — 
the opposition between avevya and caegz, nothing more than 
_ the opposition between Reason and Sensuality, must ne- 
cessarily be destructive in its operation, for if this be all, 
the Christian religion does not differ from the philosophy 
of Plato. The grounds also upon which he rested the au- 
thority of Christianity were superficial ; he said that were 
it not for the miracles and prophecies he would not believe 
in the Scriptures, and that he had often read the Bible, but 
never found the testimo ium spiritus sancti. In his wri- 
tings we remark a great want of delicacy, which was still 
more observable in lectures which were sometimes dis- 
graced by downright obscenities. The influence and mode 
of operation of these three men may be best learnt from the 
following works : that of Baumgarten, from the autobiogra- 
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phy of Semler ; that of Ernesti (and also Fischer) from 
the autobiography of Bahrdt; that of Michelis from his 
own life, and from the autobiography of John von Miil- 
ler, who speaks of the exceedingly improper manner of 
his lecturing. 

Unni this period the basis of Christianity, had not been 
atiacked,the main doctrines yet stood firm, although doubts 
had been here and there excit d. The method of treating 
these subjects was very arbitrary 5 the manner in which the 
church had presented the leading doctrines, was laid aside ; 
many of the passages before relied upon in their support were 
rejected, a: d the manner of proving them was changed 5 the 
arguments being drawn trom general deistical principles or 
profane literature. The most important practical doctrines 
also were so much explained away, as to lose their nature. 
The students of these men came out in a spirit essentially 
different from that of their teachers, Semler was the pu- 
pil of Baumgarten, Morus of Ernesti, Koppe and Ejich- 
horn of Michelis, and by them neology was established. 
Among these founders of neology the most important, and 
its real author, is Semler, an original thinker,which is what 
we rarely meet with among the neologists. Semler had 
been brought up in Halle in contact with vital piety, 
where he received impressions, which he could never en- 
tirely obliterate, and which in his old age revived. Pos- 
sessed of a very sanguine temperament and,as he complains 
himself, lightminded, he renounced entirely the party of 
the pietists, who it must be admitted, were deficient in 
learning, and defective in the manner in which they de- 
feided their doctrines; and connected himself with Baum- 
garten. It was not the personal character of Baumgar- 
ten, which was dry and logical, which formed the attrac- 
tion for Sen ler, but his great learning and his fine library 
to which he gave his friend free access. Semler under 
these circumstances acquired extensive erudition, and as his 
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master had freed himself from the form at least in which 
the church presented the Christian doctrines, Semler went 
further and adopted opinions entirely new. Baumgarten 
perceiving the creative talents of this sanguine man, 
said to him, “ theology stands in need of a new Refor- 
mation, I am too old to undertake the business ; this you 
must do,”’ and this he did. Sezilir was first Professor of 
‘History in Altdorf, and was thence called as professor of 
theology to Halle in 1752. With regard to the powers of 
his mind, it may be said, that they were on the one hand 
very great, and on the other, very deficient. He had an 
astonishing memory, and was able at any time, to recall 
what he had ever learnt. His mind was also acute, when 
the field of investigation was small, and his imagination 
active and vivid, which led him easily to form new combi- 
nations. But he was deficient in all the qualifications of a 
Philosopher, as well, dialectical, as contemplative, and 
hence he never formed any system, although he produced a 
multitude of new thoughts which he neither expanded nor 
arranged, but cast them out in the greatest disorder. His 
works are on this account very difficult to read, there is 
‘no connexion in the ideas and no logical arrangement. He 
retained in all his investigations, the fear of God, which, 
joined with his want of a philosophical spirit, prevented 
him from seeing whither the principles he adopted naturally 
led ; and when he saw in others the consequences of the 
course upon which he had entered, he sincerely repented, 
that he had gone so far, This led to the firm oppos'tion, 
which he made to Bahrdt, whose conduct gave him real 
distress. In his latter days, Semler wished to remedy the 
evils he had occasioned, and published some very singular 
views by which he endeavoured to recoucile skepticism 
and adherence to the doctrines of the church. He said 
there was a public and private religion for the theologian ; 
in public he was not authorised to reject any received doc- 
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trine, but in private he might believe what he pleased. And 
when the preacher spoke of the ‘*Son of God,” it was no 
harm if one part of his audience, regarded him as really 
God, another as merely a man, and a third entertained the 
Arian doctrine, all this was consistent with unity The re- 
volution which Semlvr produced, was principally by his 
exegesis. Ernesti had recommended the principle, that 
the language and history ot the particular period, in whieh 
the several sacred books were written, should be applied. 
to their explication. This principle is unquestionably cor- 
rect, but improperly applied, leads to decided neology. 
Semler acted upon this principle, and was for explaining 
every thing from the circumstances of thai age, and redu- 
cing the general notions of the Bible, to more precise 
ideas. In this way the leading doctrines of the Seriptures 
were brought down to mere temporary ideas ; and the 
spirit of the Bible, which should ever attend and give it 
life, was lost, aud it beeame a book for the age in which 
it was written. ag and svewa he explained from the pe- 
culiar opinions of that period: cagé was the narrow notion 
of the Jews respecting Christianity, against which Paul 
wrote and contended: aveywa was a free and liberal idea of 
Christianity . 
Ow this principle he divided the books of the New Tes- 
tament into those in which the oagé predominated, and those 
in which the seve prevailed. ‘I'he gospels were written 
for the cagunxo; Paul’s Epistles fo: the ywwosmo; the Ca- 
tholic Episiles too united both parties, and the Apocalypse 
for the Fanatics. In this way he must necessarily lose 
the proper view of the Bible. In the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, he Overlooked, what is the main point in the whole 
discussion, justification by grace, in opposition to that by 
works ; according to him, Paul’s object was to combat the 
narrow views of the Jews, who believed that they alone 
could be saved; whereas, Paul wished to extend salvation 
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~ to the Heathen as well as the Jews. It is plain that if these 
principles of Semler, when applied tothe New Testament 
were so injurious, they must be much more so when ap- 
plied to the Old. Ifthe Old Testament is to be explained 
according to the views entertained of it in the age in 
which it was written, it must lose its most important mean- 
ing. Semler did not hestitate to say, therefore, that it was 
useless for Christians ; that Jesus laid s'ress upon it, merely 
because the Jews thought that they had eternal life therein ; 
but Paul has directly attacked it. Only such parts which, 
on account of their moral excellence, were stil! valuable, 
could be of any use to Christians of the present day. Sem- 
ler was thus brought by his historical criticism, to precisely 
the same results as the Popular Philosophy. Semler was 
particularly learned in the patristical and ecclesiastical his- 
tory ;-and most of his writings refer to these departments, 
His skepticism and want of religious experience, are here 
also cleariy displayed. In the history of the Christian 
doctrines, he could not distinguish the true from the false ; 
and thought every thing was full of contradictions, because 
he was not able to see the ground of coincidence. His 
want of religious feeling led him also to condemn Augustin 
and justify Pelagius, and his view on this subject became 
every day more general. 

There arose a man by the side of Semler, in Halle, who 
not only united the various scattered neological doubts 
which he had cast out, but connected with them many of 
his own arbi:rary yet destructive opinions. A man who 
attacked not only the doctrines of the church, but those of 
the Bible ; and whose life was as injurious as his writings. 
This was the famous Dr. Bahrdt. His father, a Professor 
of theology in Leipzig, was a strictly orthodox man. The 
son manifested from the first, a great degree of light-minded- 
ness, which his father did not properly attempt to correct. 
He rather sought to conceal, than eradicate the faults of 
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his son. His education, therefore, produced a very bad. 
effect upon his mind ; observing on the one hand, such 
strict orthodox principles ; and, on the other, such a laxity 
ef practice, he got the idea that orthodoxy was altogether 
an affair of the head, and that the heart was governed by 
entirely different principles. He wasearly Privat Docent 
and preacher in Leipzig ; but his gross misconduct and li- 
centiousness forced him to resign his office to avoid depo- 
sition. He retired to Erfurt where he was made Profes- 
sor, and continued his abandoned mode of.life ; thence he 
removed to Giessen, and from thence to Maschlintz to an 
institution of Herr von Salis. Thence he went to Tiirk- 
heim in the territory of the Count of Leiningen, where he 
was made General Superintendent. It was here he pub- 
lished his New Testament, under the title “Newest Re- 
velation of God,” 1779. In his translation, he endeavoured 
togive a new fashioned dresstv every thing; and introduced 
all the personages speaking and acting, as though they had 
been Saxons or Prussians living in the year 1779. In his 
interpretations, whatever was most perverse and unnatural, 
was sure to be adopted as true. This book produced such 
a sensation that an imperial order was issued from Vienna, 
condemning the work, and urging that the author should 
be displaced. The count of Leiningen consented, and Bah- 
rdt was obliged to remove. He went now to the land of 
illumination, to Prussia, and applied to the Minister, Von 
‘ Zedlitz, for. employment, who was very willing to secure 
him a situation. Bahrdt came to Halle, and would proba- 
bly have been made professor, had not the faculty objected. 
Semler was particularly active in this affair; making the 
manner of Bahrdt’s life, the ground of his opposition to 
his appointment. The minister, therefore, only allowed 
him to read lectures in the Philosophical F aculty. He ac- 
cordingly announced that he would lecture on rhetoric and 
declamation; but let it privately be known, that he really 
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meant to read on Pastoral theology. It is said that 900 
persons were assembled in the great auditorium of the uni- 
versity to hearhim. His manner was that of a charlatan ; 
he endeavoured to show how the feelings of an audience 
could be excited ; and sought to make the manner of preach- 
ing usually adopted ridiculous. These lectures, however, 
did not bring him in enough money, which was his princi- 
pal object. The poor man therefore, proposed to read a 
course of lectures on morals, which citizens as well as stu- 
dents might attend. He succeeded in obtaining a consider- 
able number of. hearers—students, citizens, and officers ; 
and endeavoured to exercise his theatrical talents upon 
this mixed audience. But he soon found this activity too 
troublesome and too little productive, and, therefore, retired 
to a farm in the neighbourhood of Halle, and opened a cof- 
fee-house, ‘a course,” he said, ‘‘his health demanded.” 
Before his death, he was cast into prison in Magdeburg, on 
account of a comedy which he wrote against the government. 
He sought by all manner of lies to avoid arrest, but in vain, 
and died in 1792, With regard to the views of this man 
we may say, as we said regarding those of Voltaire, that his 
character renders them undeserving of regard. Even his 
own description of himself is sufficient to show that he was 
destitute of principle; but this was made still more ap- 
parent by the publication of a collection of his letters. All 
kinds of deceit were to him equal if he could but gain mo- 
ney. His talents were such, as had they been turned to 
a good account, might have been made really serviceable ; 
he had particularly the talent of writing in aelear, and easy 
style, and a creative fancy. His views gradually formed 
themselves; he said, that when he came to Halle, he had 
renounced al] doctrines contrary to reason, excepting those 
of inspiration and of divine influence. How he came to 
discover that these also were unreasonable, he thus des- 
eribes : “The historical arguments of Semler, and the 
25 
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philosophical reasoning of Eberhardt had made a great im- 
pression on me ; it only failed to bring my feelings to re- 
ject these doctrines ; this was effected by niy being laughed 
at, for holding them ; this touched my pride, and I let them 
go as contrary to reason.” He still retained the doctrine 
of God’s existence and the immortal soul. The contents 
of his writings, so far as they are his own, are of a roman- 
tic extravagant character ; he endeavours in every way to 
represent every thing of a miraculous nature recorded in 
the Bible, as mere natural occurrences. His works, how- 
ever, from the novel-like style in which they were writ- 
ten, were extensively circulated and read, 

The university-theologians of this period after Semler 
came out, divided themselves into three classes : Some few 
remained ortho.Jox ; others sought to retain the form of 
the Bible doctrines, but soften down the leading ideas; re- 
presenting them as unimportant, and turning their chief 
attention upon the moral portions of the Scriptures ; some 
particular doctrines of the Bible :—few new ideas were ad- 
vanced by either party. Of those who belonged to the 
second class we may mention the, following as the most 
distinguished. Noesselt in Halle, died 1°07, He had 
formed himself principally upon the writings of the English 
theologians; and hence received the tendency, not to attack 
openly the doctrines of Christianity, but rather to present 
them in a softer light. In the early part of his life, he had 
defended these doctrines, in his “pologie, but as his faith 
grew weaker, in the last edition he only published the first 
part of the work, which contains the general defence of 
Christianity , feeling no longer any disposition to undertake 
the defence of the several doctrines. 

Morus, successor to Ernesti in Leipzig from the year 
1775, died 1792, He also, never decidedly attacked the 
Christian doctrines ; but he endeavoured to show that it 
was very diflicult to establish the details of any of these 
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doctrines, upon a sure basis; and that, therefore, we need 
only hold to that which promotes moral improvement. 
Many of his students, however, rejected the doctrines 


themselves, of their own accord. 


Of those belonging to the third class are: 1. Eichhornin 
Goettingen. He published his “ Introduction to the Old 
Testament,” 1780; his ** Universal! Library for Biblical 
Literature,” 1787; his * Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” 1804 He carried the principles of Semler fully . 
out, and renounced entirely the orthodox faith. He treated 
Judaism as a mere human institution, which was no more 
under the direction of Providence, than all other religions 
are. Christianity also was a mere local appearance, and all 
the disti:guishing Christian ideas were explained away. 
He particularly manifested his bold and reckless criticism 
in his work on the Old Testament. 

2. Steinbart of the University of Frankfort on the Oder, 
Died 1809. H» published a work against what he called 
the “ Language of ihe Schools,” by which, however, 
he understood the doctrines respecting faith, good works 
conversion, &c. His ‘principal work is his “System of 
pure philosophy and happiness,” 1768. He proceeds upon 
the plan to which we alluded when speaking of the En- 
glish theologians ; of attempting to reconcile Christianity. 
and natural religion. It is hardly necessary to say, that 
this was to be effected by bringing the former downto the 
standard of the latter. He first advanced the idea, in 
Germany, that there is nothing in Christianity above the 
reach of reason. In this work, Christ is represented as a 
mere man ; the doctrines of original sin and atonement, as 
the vain notions of Augustin. 3. The Abbot Henke, of 
the University of Helmstadt. He obtained extensive in- 
fluence, as well by the periodical works, which he conduct. 
ed, as by his «+ Ecclesiastical History.” The titles of the 
former are, “ Magazine for Religion and Philosophy,” 
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1793-1802. “ Magazine for Exegesis and Ecclesiastical His- 
ale 6 vols.. ‘‘ Archiv for Modern Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” and ¢- Eusebea.”’ 

4. Gabler, who was a pupil of Eichhorn, was at first set- 
tled in Alidorf and afterwards in Jena. His influence was 
principally maintained by his “ New Theological Jourval,” 
1798-1801. 

5. Paulus in Heidleberg, whose ‘¢‘ Commentary on the 
New Testament,” has been circulated in two large editions. 
The evil which this work has produced has not arisen so 
much from the expositions which he gives, for these are so 
forced and unnatural, that every one can see they are false, 
as from the low spirit which reigns throughout the work ; 
by which every thing exalted and divine, is reduced to the 
level of every day occurrences, Paulus published his 
“ Memorabilia,” from 1787-1796, 

Besides these learned men belonging to the Universities 
many pastors took part in the work of reforming theology, 
and obtained an extensive influence. There were particu- 
larly many preachers and philosophers in Berlin, whose ef- 
ficiency in this enterprise, deserves remark, Berlin was 
at this time the chief seat of the popular philosophers, 
Mendelssohn, Engel, Suizer, Nicolai, and oihers ; whose 
works were every where read and admired: these gentle- 
men stood in intimate connexion with the then famous 
preachers Spalding and Teller. ‘There was, indeed, a se- 
cret society formed in Berlin, of which not only these philo- 
sophers, but also several preachers were members, It was 
called the ‘Society for Light and Illumination ;?? although 
it had another name taken from the day of the week on 
which st held its meetings. The author of this society was 
the Librarian, Biester, whose object was tointroduce a new 
system of religion. Their proceedings, however, were 
kept in profound secrecy. Spalding and Teller conducted 
themselves with great caution and prudence; they wished 
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gradually to prostrate all the positive doctrines of religion, 
and, therefore, those who came out too boldy and pushed 
on the work too rapidly were checked and kept within 
more moderate bounds. They endeavoured to effect their 
object by making morality the great point ; and represeut- 
ing the positive doctrines as of less importance. They 
substituted new ideas, general deistical notions, in the 
place of the true biblical ideas, extracting the nerve and 
essence of the latter, Thus Spalding opposing the doc- 
trine of immediate divine influence ; exchanged the impor- 


tant doctrine of the operations of the Holy Spirit, with 


the dry notion of moral effort for improvement, under 
the aid of God’s Providence. Heand Teller both opposed 
the use of what they called the figurative language of the 
east, and, therefore, proposed to substitute, for regeneration, 
the purpose of leading a new life; for sanctification, re- 
formation ; for being filled with the Holy Spirit, to live 
reasonably, &c. Spalding’s influence, through his works 
« Worth of the feelings in Religion,” and the ‘* Usefulness 
of the office of a Minister,”’ was very great. 

Teller’s Dictionary of the New Testament which has 
passed through six editions, contains every where, these 
mere moral ideas, in the place of the true Christian doc- 
trines. Christianity was to be more and more explained 
away until it ceased to bea doctrinal system, altogether, 
and became a mere code of morals ; men should constantly 
become more intellectual in their religion; a course in 
which they could not advance too far, but should not ad- 
vance too rapidly. We have yet to mention two other cler- 
gymen, viz. Loeffler from the year 1785 General Superin- 
tendent in Gotha. He published the work of Souveren 
on the Platonism of the Fathers, and in the discourse which 
he affixed to it, opposed the doctrines of the Deity of Christ, 
and the atonement ; and Besedow, a zealot in the cause of 
illumination, He adopted a system of education which 
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was a flat imitation of that proposed by Rousseau. He did 
not wish to be regarded as a decided enemy of the posi- 
tive doctrines of Christinnity, but as only desiring to ren- 
der them agreeable io skeptics, He found thirty-two er- 
rors in Christianity, such as the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the influences of the Holy Sp:rit, the two-fold nature of 
Christ, &e, &e. 

The Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist. There was fora long time 
a debate, who the author of this work really was, but Samuel 
Reimarus Professor in Hamburg, acknowle:ging hiniself as 
the author, on his death-bed, has set the matter at rest. He 
sent the several papers to Lessing, by whom they were 
published. , The first Fragment, was on the toleration of 
d-ists, then followed five on the Old Tesiamient, then those 
on the Resurrection of Christ, the possibility of a Revela- 
tion, and the most shameful of all, that on the object of 
Christ and his apostles. The author says, Christ wishes to 
establish an earthly kingdom, but failing in his enterprise 
made the despairing exclamation on the Cross. Every 
thing which this author wrote is marked by the most deci- 
ded spirit of infidelity, which he feared however fully to 
declare. His arguments therefore are not those of a calm 
investigator, but of a passionate enemy. He was entirely 
deficient in the true histurical spirit, though in other res- 
pects not wanting in talents, Riem,a preacher in Berlin in 
1782, but died in Paris 1795 on the theatre of the revolu- 
tion. He wasa fanatical enemy of revealed Reiigion,which 
he minifested in an open and profane manner in his ¢* Reli- 
gion of the Ch Idren of Light,” Berlin 1789, and in his 
“Christand Reaso..,” Brunswick 1792. - 

Among all these authors, with the exception of Semler, 
there is not one who produced any thing new; we have 
now, however, to mention two men, who in connexion 
with Semler, hold the most important rank in the History 
of this period. The first of these is Lessing, born 1729. 
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He was originally designed by his father for theology, and 
fo. this purpose was sent to Leipzig, to pursue his studies; 
but taking no interest in the lectures there delivered, he 
devoted himself to Belles Lettres. He lived privately in 
Berlin until 1769, then acted as Director of the theatre for 
some time in Hamburg, and thence removed to Wolfen- 
biittel as Librarian. Theology was not his profession, but his 
attention was directed to various subjects, and among others 
to this. He examined the various systems both of p iilo- 
sophy and theology, but his mind found contentment no 
where, the doctrines of Spinvuza were most to his taste. 
He was far too skeptical to aamit of his believiug in revela- 
tion, and too much devoted to pleasure, to be capable of a 
moral investigation : a life of pleasure, he said, was better 
than a holy end. Yet he had too mnch head and too much 
heart, not to see and feel, that real practical Christianity 
was far more worthy of respect, and far more elevating 
than the neological systems, Although he had no experi- 
ence, he was able to respect it, « hich gives imporiance to 
what he says. His most important works are, 1. the 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist of which he was the publisher. 
His object was to perplex and drive into a corner the or- 
thodox theologians, who were proud of their systems, But 
he said he should be sorry to have thought, that he had 
published this work out of enmity to Christianity. The 
learned theologian might be troubled by ‘it, but not the 
Christian; the former might be perplexed in seeing his 
props of Christianity thus shattered, but what has the 
Christian to do with the hypothesis, and the arguments of 
the theologian? the Christianity in which he feels himself 
so happy is stiil there. 

2. His smaller theological Discourses contained in the 
7th vol. of his works. In one of these he defends deism in 
the following manner: 
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The Christian religion, he said, was the religion which 
Christ possessed, and this every man should endeavour to 
attain, although it is difficult to state precisely what it is. 
tle assumed a natural religion, in the same sense, in which 
we speak of natural rights, but when men come together 
they must endeavour to »gree upon certain points, and thus 
arises a positive religion in the same way as positive rights. 
His discourse also on the Moravians is worthy of remark, 
in which the warm piety of this sect, is cordially approved 
and defended against the objections of the orthodox Also 
his discourse ‘+ Christianity and Reason”? in which Chris- 
tianity is explained by pantheism. 

3. ** His work on the Education of the Human Race.” 
This although a smal] work, is rich in matter. It admits 
of a two-fold interpretation, in one view it seems to be a 
refutation of neology, but in another it is an attack on all 
revealed religion, and an apology for pantheism. 

It was then common to urge against Judaism these two 
objections: first, that it was tou particular and confined ; 
and secondly, that it did not contain the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul. ‘These objections Lessing aiswers 
in a masterly manner, although not altogether on principles 
which a Christian can adopt. “ Judaism,”’ he says, * is to ; 
be justitied on the ground of God’s condescention to human 
weakness. If God wished to lead men inthe way of truth, 
it was uecessary that he should place them under a course 
of education which implies gradual instruction; and it 
was always necessary that this course should be restricted to 
a singleand secluded people that the difference between them 
and others might be apparent. He further remarks, that if 
Christianity contains the results to which reason leads, it is 
no proof that it is not a revelation; as in the arithmetic for 
children, the result is stated before the investigation com- 
mences Under these views, however, lies hid a pantheis- 
tical system. “The “Collections of Frederick Schlegel,” 
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contains ‘* Lessing’s Thoughts and Opinions ;” Leipzig 
1804, 3 vols. From this work we give the following 
leading ideas: He endeavours to show, that it was by no 
means to the advantage of Christianity, that the Popular 
Philosophers had reduced it down to the standard of Na- 
tural religion, in order to make it acceptable to skeptics. 
‘Formerly,’ as he remarks, “there was a distinction be- 
tween theology and philosophy, and each could pursue their 
course undisturbed: but the philosophers break down the 
separating wall ; and, under pretence of making us reason- 
able Christians, make us unreasonable philosophers.”’ Leib- 
nitz, he says, was of the opinion, that only to believe Chris- 
tianity on the ground of reason, was not to believe it at all ; 
and, that the only bock which, in the proper sense of the 
words, ever has, or ever can, be written on the truths of the 
Bible, is the Bible itself. Lessing, therefore, properly re- 
marks, that it is the province of reason to decide whether 
the Bible be a revelation or not; but if this be settled in 
the. affirmative, its containing things which we cannot un- 
derstand, is rather a proof for, than against it. Another 
of his remarks, equally well founded, is, that faith in the 
truths of revelation is not to be obtained by the separate ex- 
amination of theseveral distinct points, historical and doctrin- 
al;—that no one ever would become a believer in Chris- 
tianity, if he endeavoured to make every fact and every 
doctrine certain beyond dispute, before he adopted it asa - 
revelation. So far from this, they only can admit the seve- 
ral points, to whom the holy contents of the entire gospel 
has commended itself as truth which sheds light upon all 
the particulars. In this he agrees with Lord Bacon, who 
compares the defenders of Christianity who act upon the 
principle referred to, to those who place a candle in every 
corner of a large hall, instead of hanging a large chande- 
lier in the middle of it, which would shed its light to the 


darkest recesses. Lessing expresses the same idea in another 
2¥ 
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form, when he compares the Christian to the confident vic- 
tor, who, disregarding the: frontier fortifications of a land, 
seizes hold of the country itself ; while the theologian is 
like a timid soldier, who wastes his strength in the bounda- 
ry, and never sees the land. 

The other individual whom we mentioned as ranking 
with Semler, was Herder, born in Morungen in East Prus- 
sia, 1741, Herder was educated under the care of Chris- 
tian parents, and by a pious clergyman, whose name was 
Trescho. The impressions made by his early education he 
never lost ; he always endeavoured to defend what had in 
his youth appeared to him as true and holy. As imagina- 
tion and feeling were the leading characteristics of his mind, 
his views of Christianity were rather of a sentimental cast, 
his knowledge of it was not deep and practical. The aus- 
terity of his teacher conspired to render the manner in 
which he regarded the subject unpleasant to Herder’s feel- 
ings. In his attendence on the university, he devoted him- 
self particularly to classical literature and belles lettres, 
with which he connected the study of theology. When 
we consider the effect of these studies, in connexion with 
what we have said of his disposition and his early education, 
we shall be able to explain his future course. His early 
impressions determined him from the first, to appear as the 
defender of Christianity, which he really wished to be. 
But as he was not fully acquainted with what practical 
Christianity really was; and as he had received a prejudice 
against austerity, and as the belles lettres had fastened on 
his affections, his defence never proceeded upon the princi- 
ples on which our religion either can, or should be, defend- 
ed. He did not represent Christianity as the only means 
of salvation, for men sunk in sin and misery ; not as the 
narrow path in which men must walk to secure eternal life ; 
but he endeavoured to recommend it for its beauty and 
amiability ; to present the Scriptures in an attractive light 
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as ‘‘belles lettres’? productions: to reeommend the sacred 
personages of the Bible for their moral loveliness. Such a 
justification as this can never be of much avail. Amidst 
all the temptations of life, and the difficulties with which 
our faith is assaulted, we must have some better foundation 
than this. And Herder is himself an example, how little a 
faith resting on such grounds can affect the life. 

He was called as General Superintendent to Weimar, 
where he was brought into connexion with the first authors 


_ of Germany, and he himself praised and caressed as one of 


her best poets. ‘The various temptations to vanity and 
worldly enjoyments, by which he was surrounded, he was 
unable to withstand. He endeavoured to become less and 
less offensive to the world, whilst he retained his character 
as defender of Christianity. But though apparently its de- 
fender, he gradually relinguished all its doctrines, by re- 
presenting all definite ideas upon them as doubtful, _ Every 
thing was merged in a magic obscurity, over which he could 
poeticise at pleasure; but left his readers entirely at a loss 
to determine what was to be retained and what rejected. 
Hence Garve said, “his writings were like a distant cloud, 
which no man could tell, whether it was merely a cloud, or 
a city involved in obscurity yet filled with inhabitants. In 
his early writings there is much that is usetul, much good 
feeling, and many correct views. To this class belongs his 
‘‘Oldest Records of the Human Race,”’ his “ Letters on 
the study of Theology,’’ and his “Remarks on the New 
Testament, froma newly opened orientalsource.”’ His later 


works on “the Redeemer,” and ‘*the Resurrection of 


Christ,’’ have more or less of the character of obscurity of 
which we have spoken; in reality they are neological. Of 
his ‘* Ideas on the Philosophy of the History of Man.” 
John Von Miller says, ‘+ I findevery thing there but Christ, 
and what is the history of the world without Curist.” 
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Srorion VII. 
On the Influence of the New Philosophy. 


The philosophy which prevailed until the latter half of 
the last century, had pretended to be able to present a re- 
gular mathematical demonstration, on all the subjects of 
which it treated. This philosophy of Wolf, although pro- 
fessing to defend Christianity, had been the means of ex- 
citing in many minds the spirit of skepticism. Many pro- 
found thinkers, striving in a wrong way to attain a know- 
ledge of the truth, were at last brought to the conviction 
that this knowledge was unattainable. Besides this, Wolf 
had separated so completely Natural and Revealed Religion, 
that many of the advocates of his system contented them- 
selves with the former ; and this gave rise to what is called 
the Popular Philosophy. 

In the former part of the latter half of the 18th century 
therefore, the philosophers were divided into those who 
thought they could demonstrate all the truths of natural 
and revealed religion, and those who had separated some 
few leading doctrines which they thought were alone sus- 
ceptible of demonstration. Buta great revolution was at 
hand ; the philosophy of Kant appeared in decided Opposi- 
tion to every thing which had previously passed under that 
name. Kant was excited by the skepticism of Hume, to in- 
vestigate the ability of the human powers to attain to a 
knowledge of invisible things. This was something new 
for the German philosophers had been accustomed b ek 
culate, with inquiring whether reason was adequate to the 
discovery of the truth, The result of Kant’s investiga. 
tions, was, that man was entirely incompetent to the task 
of attaining to a knowledge of invisible things and that 
the demonstrations of Wolf amounted to nothing. He was 
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not, howeyer, willing entirely to give up metaphysics, and 
as he could not found a system on demonstration, he at- 
tempted to erect one on “postula of practical reason. The 
hinge upon which his system turns; is the categorical im- 
perative in, man, that is, the consciousness that we should 
be and do what the moral law requires. This categorical 
imperative cannot be denied as every man carries it in his 
own bosom. But if this be not self-contradictory, impel- 
ing us to an object which does not exist or which cannot 


‘be attained, there'must be a metaphysics which contains 


these three truths, the existence of God, the liberty of man, 
and the immortality of the soul. For if this imperative 
be not deceitful, man must have the power of realizing the 
object to which it impels, and this is his liberty. But the 
excellence to which it urges us, is in this world never fully 
attained, there must, therefore, be a future state in which it 
may be completely realized. There must also bea gover- 
nor, who has this excellence in himself, and who can dis- 
tribute rewards in proportion to virtue, hence a God. With- 
in these limits, and to explain and illustrate these three 
truths, Kant confined the whole of metaphysics. With re- 
gard to this system, it may be remarked that its negative 
part contains more truth, than its positive portion. He is 
right in denying the possibility of reason, attaining a know- 
ledge of the infinite; that there is a gulf here over which 
no bridge can be built ; it must be leapt. He should there- 
fore have been led to acknowledge a revelation, which the 


Christians of that day expected he would do. How this ne- 


cessarily follows from his principles, is proved in a work en- 
titled ‘<Immanuel a book for Jews and Christians” written 
by a distinguished statesman. In reference to the positive 
part, what is new therein is not true, and what is true is 
not new. The truth is, that the moral feelings of man will, 
amidst all his doubts urge him to believe in another world, 
but the peculiar form in which Kant sought to present this 
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subject is false. His argument is, that if this zperative 

be not self-eontradictory there must be a God, human liber- 

ty, and immortality; but this zmperative is not false, there- 

fore these three truths must be admitted. But in this ar- 

gument, there is a petitio principii. It takes for granted, 

that the world is created and exists, for a definite object. 

But this the most consequent philosophical systems deny. — 
They say the idea of an object, is a gross anthropomor- 

phism, that he who proposes an end to himself, must employ 

means to attain that end, but this implies that the end can- © 
not be immediately attained, and therefore that the being 
who proposes to himself an end or object must be imperfect, 
in the world therefore no such striving after an end ‘can be 
admitted, but the working of an absolute necessity. When’ 
Kant therefore takes for granted, that the world has an ob- 
ject, he assumes, what was to be_ proved, the existence of 
an intelligent personal deity. The form of his argument is 
hence false. It may further be remarked, that according 
to: Kant’s system, these three important doctrines, are made 
very subordinate, in that they are admitted, not on the 
ground of their own evidence, but upon the ground of this 
categorical imperative. In this view man becomes a law 
to himself. God only distributes the amount of happiness 
which has been merited. Holiness is also presented in a 
very subordinate light, because according to this manner 
of conceiving of it, it must receive its happiness from with- 
out, which is a false idea of the subject, against which even 
Socrates, had opposed himself, this is the most deficient 
point in the system. With regard to the effects produced 
by the philosophy of Kant, it may be remarked, that they 
were both salutary and injurious. It prostrated the pride 
of those who pretended to be able to demonstrate every 
thing, and it aroused the mind from the drowsiness which 
had been produced by the Popular Philosophy. Its eyil 
effects were, that a cold frigid spirit was thrown over its 
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advocates, who employed themselves about dry morality 
and barren intellect, rejecting all deep feeling as fanati- 
cism; even prayer itself was rejected. Hence all the 
sciences to which this philosophy extended its influence, 
lost their vitality, and. assumed a pedantic, scholastic, 
schoolmaster-like aspect. This was especially the case with 
theology and history. They were only estimated so far, 
as they solved the problem of the Kantish morals, what 
was individual and characteristic was not regarded. Christ 
himself-was estimated only for having taught a system of 
morals analogous to those of Kant. This philosophy spread 
itself more’ rapidly than any had ever done before it. 
Among the theologians its defenders were Staiidlin, 
Schmidt, and Tieftrunk, although the former at last gave 
itup. Even those who did not formally adopt the system, 
were obliged to conform themselves to it, as was the case 
with the Popular Philosophers in Berlin, Nicolai,Garve, and 
“Mendelssohn, they complained much, that the new phi- 
losophy had occasioned so much treuble and difficulty, 
where every thing was quite clear before. Reinhard al- 
though he did not embrace the system of Kant, allowed 
himself to be so far influenced by it as to introduce many 
of his principles, in his system of morals. All men how- 
ever of much feeling, opposed a philosophy which was so 
dry and scholastic ; of this number were particularly Ham- 
ann and Herder,—see Kant’s “ Religion within the limits 
of pure Reason” and Tieftrunk’s ** Censure of the doctrines 
of the Protestant church.” 

Another crisis in the history of philosophy was at hand- 
The system which Kant had erected, was destroyed by one 
of his own pupils (Fichte.) Fichte followed a different path 
from that pursued by his predecessor. Kant had shown 
that man was not able to attain toa distinct knowledge of 
sensible things, that the predictates which we attribute to 
things arise only from the categories. of our own minds, 
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but what “it is without us, which occasions the perception 
of these attributes or predictates we can not know ; it is 
an unknown power, X. But Fichte proposed the ques- 
tion, that if we know nothing of the essence of things, if 
they be an unknown X, and their predicates, categories of 
our own minds,what evidence have we that the things them- 
selves exist? what are they? and how can they come in’ 
contact with our minds? His conclusion is, that the exter- 
nal world, the X of Kant has no existence; the qualities 
alone exist, and these merely as laws of the human mind. 
The material world is nothing, there is nothing out of our- 
selves, it is only from the laws of the mind that the world 
appears to exist. We thus attain an object which all philo- 
sophy aims at, the removal of the difference between mat- 
ter and spirit, as in this view there is no such thing as mat- 
ter. Fichte’s view of the human soul was the following : 
God the infinite ens comes to existens, in that he exists in 
the activity of finite thinking spirits, the activity or ¢hink- 
ing of these finite thinking principles, is the existence of 
the infinite ens. Whence come then the external appear- 
ances? If the finite thinking principle was confined entire- 
ly within itself, it would merge in the infinite, and become 
nothing. That this principle should have reality and life, 
it is necessary that it should have an object within itself ; 
hence the infinite thinking principle when it comes to ex~ 
istence, in the finite, places at the same time with the finite 
thinking principle, a limitation ; therefore, this limitation is 
the apparently existing material world; and hence with 
every ego, there is placed a non-ego. The activity and 
life of every finite thinking principle, of every ego, con- 
sists in breaking through this limitation. This occurs ina 
two-fold manner, first when the human spirit, pervades and 
thinks through the objects opposed it, so that they pass over 
into the spirit and become ore with it, and secondly, when 
the thinking principle raises itself above all laws of the 
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ot ‘now ego, and — free according to its own laws. This 

. . system of Fichte was more consequent. than that of Kant, 


it if “faile unsere the: problem ; the removal of the dif- 
fere ce of m ter and s rh dualism remains in this system 
Lasein the other. .The problem is indeed apparently 

a 9%, denying the, existence of matter, but the opposi- 
. % tion-is el remoy d to the mind itself, where a limitation 
a. place ig riseediosaghy is in one view a very active 

. ‘living aa ‘its,Jife is only abstract ; as it concerns itself 
» only. with a ract thinking, and nciionta every other de- 
rtment, and. aculty a the soul. Its influence was so far 


iL it and 1 others ene great moral strictness. The 
: wyhichait praduced were also great. All the material 
ries were despised, and importance attributed only to 
& et Speculations, A degree of freedom also was ascrib- 
é = to men, which belongs only to God, which excited the 
ateshself-sufficieney. The most important works on this 
oe system are Fichte’s “ Appeal to the public on the charge made 
[ ® 2 int. him. of atheism,”’ Jenay 1801. ‘Instructions for a 
“2 tf spy dife,” Berlin, 1806. \In these writings, this philoso- 
, ? y cane into more immediate contact with religion, see 
+. Sao: ‘¢An exhibition of the true character of the nature-phi- 


* losophy for the improvement of the doctrines of Fichte,”” 


4 Tubingen, 1806, 
_.. Schelling followed Fichte, he proposed for his object the 
© actual removing of all opposition between matter and spirit; 


**.  atcording to his system, an existence is ascribed as much to 
ze the material as the immaterial world ; the former being onl 
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a a different mode of expression or manifestation. The 


spirit which thinks through these material objects, frees 
them from their bonds, by freeing the spirit which is in 
them. In so far however, as the laws of matter are the 
expressions of the spirit, the latter only finds itself again 


when it thinks through the matter and- appropriates it to 
26 
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itself, The only object therefore of speculation On,the ex= — * 
ternal world, is to come to afull knowledge’or constious- . *: 


big: 
in ourselves, According to these views, Go ! .* 
regarded as a mere #y, since this would be lifeless, Jf God* *% 
be living he must.have an opposition in himself, the rem ‘ @ 
val of which is his life. Hence the unity of God hasever 
manifested itself in multitude and variety. «The a aca 
ifested itself in matter, that the variety may reach the uni- © -% 
ty, and matter be freed and raised to spirit. .This is the * 
eternal activity of God. The whole business of philoso? 
phy is concerned with this point, the coming of God to self he, 
consciousness. vi TOD ‘e"* = 
This philosophy ‘had the effect of spreading through. + 
Germany an element different from, any which had previ> 
ously prevailed. It produced a deep feeling and conscious- _ * 
ness of a living and infinite principle in the world me, ° 
men, in nature and in spirit, It destroyéd the lifelessidea 
of a God, who stood behind the world without having any a 
real unity with it. It aroused men to strive after know- na 
ledge, in a deeper and more effectual manner; becauseit . . 
did not employ itself with abstract speculatio but with < 
intuitive views, in this respect it greatly exceeded the Po-  ~ . 
pular Philosophy, or that of Wolf or Kant. Its influence’ ~ 
on theology therefore was very great, whilst the Popilar 
Philosophy and that of Kant sought to expunge every thing | 
above the reach of reason, that of Schelling again awaken- 
ed the feelings for the infinite. Schelling’s philosophical’ | 
works were published together in 1809, including the Trea- 1 
tise on Human Liberty ; see also Bruns on the Principle of. 4 
Divine and Human things, Berlin, 1802. Philosophy 
and Religion, Tubingen 1804. A monument to the 
work of Jacobi on Divine things, Tubingen 1812. Con- 
troversial works on this subject—Susskind’s Examination 


of the doctrine of Schelling respecting God, the Creation 
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ty, 18 12." * Jacobi on aoe things and their Re- 
dole riety : 
WO phiflosopheft were opposed by a man whose 
: ce was not’ only great during his life but continues 
es resent time. This was Frederick Henry Jacobi. 
le op ed the. speculations of Kant as well as those of 
eae > Fichte and Schelling,” hé'admitted with regard to the lat 
* “ter: two, ‘that! they Were consequent, as well as Spinoza, 
: " ¢but. the, resulf he éould not’ embrace. He could not pre- 
- 2) vail-on himself to,renounce his faith, in human li iberty, a 
personal God, personal ate C and the objective na- 
{ ~ eture of evil... 
it jite therefore, ‘opposed to eee ental the inward con- 
ss we have of | vine things, and maintained it was 
‘. Booniily speoulation, to arrive at a knowledge of these 
* subje ts ; ; there must be, an immediateand intuitive know- 
ledge £ them, whether this intuitive perception be called 
a ‘ reason, or consciousness. - This intuitive feeling teaches us, 
that , there is a God ; who stands as ¢how before our ego— 
ay something different from man. It teaches also the liberty of 
: * man; person immortality and the objective nature of evil. 
: ky ilst.. Jacobi presented these views, he appeared at the 
y o® 1€ time in hostility navah, revealed religion. , He said, 
uel that historical experience was “as much mediate as specula- 
: “lati n, and, therefore, history was’as unfit as speculation to 
7 Me al d atrue knowledge of divine things. Man cannot be- 
‘ “Sconce an eternal free, God, by merely hearing a relation 


7 


concerning him; the ground of this faith must, therefore, 
iein the soul itself. These views are principally express- 
© ed*in the introduction to his work on divine things; in 

; which. he appears as the opponent of Claudius. 

7 * Jacobi ioverlooked two important points : first he did not con- 
sider that it might beasked him, where faith in his four doc- 
trines, is to befound beyond the limits of Christianity ? The 
whole. east i is destitute of it—the western philosophy knows 
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as little about it: only weak echoings ‘of this trat | 


where to be heard. Only a few indivi uals | 1 
most cultivated of mankind, have*had an indisti know : me 
ledge of them in any period of the world: -Jacobi.himgelf, ~, 
borrowed them from historical Christianity, though. mee ad’ 
ungrateful enough to deny his obligation. He. ot'exs © 
press himself upon this subject, except» in terms borrc he 2. “f 
from the Bible. It cannot, indeed, be'said 1, that Sota Ac 
these truths merely because they have bie peeattiaa Tf we. 
municated tous, but because we are related to vats” 
this relation, even in our present fallenrstate is ie ively x 
destroyed, although the fall has blinded « and.obscured our! 
knowledge ; tradition alone, therefore, is ni not the foindation i: 
of our faith, but this feeling of our rélation to Go yt Wedind . 

no where beyond the influence of the gospel, the humble é 
temper of a servant’ represented as’ thei ‘ell of m i ae 
We find no such character.as that of the somble teas 

we never meet the idea thatstrue greatness e opsists in po- 

verty of spirit. However strongly a man ‘may velidbe'bu Sn * 
the ground of his own Consciousness, yet he ni admit if ‘a 
God had not revealed himself we should never. -have arriy- 

ed ata knowledge of true happiness, and thata revelations % 
was necessary to render these doctrines definite and s Cm. - 
But Christianity contains | something aniore than thes ae % 
truths of Jacobi; it contains the plan of* redempti 

a knowledge of the purposes of God cannot be obtained y 


intuition, yet here is faith essentials Even admitting, there-" ig 
fore the possibility of learning the truths referred to, from. a 
different source, it does not destroy ‘the necessity of a’his. 

torical revelation. See the works of Jacobi published 1 by- o 
Fleischer, particularly the second yolume of Ye work on ; 


‘‘ Divine Things.” " 

After philosophy, i in connexion with various other causes, 
had exercised such an influence on theology, a theological 
system was formed, as the result of all these efforts at illu- 
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il aga ‘4 To this yy stint ‘the. name of 2 

: _ » been given; aname- first appliedtby} ein 
nt is, in fact, the. same which. w: revious 
3 _ | This system hot only sought, ‘to obtain 8 ability. for itself, 
% 

a 


a 


~ but appeared in decided hostility ristiar ity. . As to its 

» tenibility, it may’ be. remarkéd,, t the rationalist must 

s either undértake to support his: doctrines ‘on th ground of 
reason and argument, or fou d. the on: feeling.. If he 
takes the first ‘course, hens ie after the method of 

the philosophy of Wolfs: egtha tse undertakes to 
' establish in a demonstrative “way the doctrines of God, 
_ freedom and immortality. eh ne weakness of» this 
4 philosophy has long since been proved. If the ration- 
“alist gives this up, he must yplace himself on the founda- 


tion of feeling on a principle of Jacobi; and this is the 


~ fact with: the most nem, @When, he als ,this ground, 


= he loses all right to tend against a bahemech in the Bible, 
e .  Forhe can noslonger ae peer him, that “doctrines which 
— beyond »the reach ny should be reduced to its 


Sie must acknow! edge, t anntot do this, for his own doe- 
- a of the, perso . of *God, 7 liberty, &e. 
et ith the same weapons, OP eine with w hich he contends 

fn pene thage eli 


standard and justifie tin re a tr ibunal. The rationalist 


i he is attacked by the pantheist, against 
~ = whom innot maintain, his ground. The. pantheist de- 
| *clares. his pro ofsmere subjective deception, and his doctrines 
be: * Setropbmotet aby views: The -believer in the Bible, ean 
: also object “rationalist, that his deistical doctrines are 
. em eee ‘deprived of their glory 
~ _, and power. “And ‘further, that his system, excluding the 
“ideas of of a revelation, divine government, and redemption, 

_ presents a problem which does not admit of solution. The 

e. “idea of God which. rationalism contains, is borrowed from 
the Bible ; but if Ged really possesses all the attributes here 
scribed to him, it would appear necessary that.so wise and 
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good a Being should have a nearer relation to his creatures, 
and give them some surer guide, in reference to divinethings, © 
than human réas which teachesso many various and in- 
consistent doctriftes, an ‘which beyond the limits of Chris-\ 3 
tianity, has never yet» presented the idea of God which — 
Christian deism contains. The rationalist acknowledges « 
the objective apnea of, morality 5 but for his certainty: on 4 
this point he is inde d to revelation; and yet arbitrarily 
rejects the doctrines of the:fall “and of redemption through 
Jesus Christ. In this way, he is led ‘into another difficulty : 
Whenee is evil ? the’rationalist is obliged to refer it to Gods 
that through the’struggle between good and evil, the former 
might be promoted. Whilst the denier of a revelation 
makes God the author of. evil, he. gives no explanation of 
the manner in which evil cah’be rooted out of the heart of 
man. His blindness on this point ises from his having 
no deep and proper knowledge of A or evil. The po- 
sitive part of rati nalism thus consis ting of: Christian doc- 
trines deprived. of their’ lory,and co sistency, is equal- 
ly unsatisfactory for the hum heart and human un- 
derstanding, particularly: in rolgybnes to thé doctrine of 
evil. it ee = ee + fag aS . 

The Rationalist undertakes however, to ae not -only 
that Christianity is improbable; but “th atl ontrary to’ 
*eason and entirely inadmissable!® In ‘thie Gos weak- 
ness is most clearly exposéd,« It proceeds'up on 
ple, that God never works.without. the nterve 


condary causes, and therefo e. an imm ediate 


impossible.. Revelation: can only be n diate, and consis! 
ina developement of what ‘already lies inthe nattre of © 
man. Hence arises the distinction between ‘naturalism aiid , 
supernaturalism,. The former regarding every religious 
communication as mediate, consisting in thélevelopément 
of what is in man, the latter maintaining an immediate com. 


munication of diyine truth, not derive from the himan 
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mind itself.’ The rationalist assumes, that Goa at ‘thethe- 
ginning, formed the world as*a machine, with whose pow- 
ers, having once set them in motion, heneyer interferes. 


- This‘view is in the first place false, but admitting its cor? 


rectness, the conelusion drawn from it by the'rationalist, is 
‘by no means, necessary. For a. God does not 
interfere with the world, it does not follow that he cannot 
and will not. At most. the improbability, but not the im- 
possibility, of an immediate nary elation’ follows. from this 
view. M 1, Bn 
“But the view itself is false ; Godiis not a ‘niectimist who 
having finished his work retires behind : the ‘life in the 
universe cannot be regarded as’ absolutely distinct from 
Wedife of God. God continues and suppotts the world by 
a continual creation; for such in fact. is preservation. _The 


; life of the world is the breath of Jehovah ; its active pow- 


ers, the working of ‘his omhipresence ; the laws of nature 
are not therefore fixed once and forever. Augustin says, 
Lex nature is voluntas déi, et miraculuni non fit contra na- 


_ turam, sed contra’ quam est-nota natura.’ The laws of na- 


ture are mere abstractions, which men male from the usual 
_ operations of God.» It ean therefore by ‘no means, be said, 
- that his unusual operations, as in immediate revelations and 
“miracles, a are violations of the laws of nature.. There is no 
Aapetialods lifferenice between immediate and mediate oper- 
s, it is merely the difference between unusual and usual 

_ And if God would reveal himself ‘as a living and personal 
these: extraordinary operations of hisppower are es- 
“sential, as they, contain the proofithat nature is nota piece 


~°? dead’mechanism. « co DF a" >”: ¢ 


But the rationalist ‘ae: shies Bier ta 
probahility of areyelation upon moral principles. He 
gays, it would prove that ‘God had made man imperfect, 
if latér communications and revelations were necessary. 
But in this objection it is overlooked that man is not now, 
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created! te *his “primitive state, de; * 


| Tavet been, necessary, but 
in’ his fallen’s | the case ially different, The’ 
rationalist furt er - Darby the ‘revelation not 
made immediatel fter thkotal Ce so many ge ge 


tions had passed To this we may answer, thi : 
appears to ae | saevite: to -conddiet. and educate: tye 5 
whole racé’ eo ividialyrand in-the idea of a ee my 
lies that of gra ‘progress, “gp see agin ay 


Finally it it is, hjecte dthat the, sac lilion is not niet: 
“sale In answer t to : e may say, that the difficulty press. 
es the deistras mud he Christian, because.’ it affects the’ 
doctrine ° of | Prévidétog «The - odeist makes religion” and 
refinement the great ne men; but, why hag God 
left so manyeleand U cnt ng inten of these blessings? 
If the déist) must confes “his” ignorance upon. this, point, 
why may hot the. Cs 
themselves are to bla 
more extensively Yprend, WY 
few years awoke to the im 
why do the apd ie 
terest in it? It may er at nite that th 
Testament does not.” bene those -who | have § ever 
heard the Gos el,. ares(on thi hae $e to ‘be co 
ed. The apostle say sy) thiate od wi 
ignorance, that nee whe sin vibes shall L 
without law. Andit ma ‘be hoped tha ts as i 
only means eae «the “w sea 
the Gospel here, may. ‘hear it hé eafter. { 
the Saviour san pane 


evelatio n has oar been 
hay ante ‘onl ‘within a 


st in-, 


'P- 
tion, to tl I . bs 
. lose who had died»before his appearance.’ yt * 3 
ee in answer to R *s Letters on Rationalism, : 
lich’s Lettr ss ; 
es on Supernaturalism, 1921; and, see Titt= 


mann on Naturalismus, Supernatiralisimus a 
. eisgais, : 
Leipzig, 1816, a a i 


Bockshammer’s Revelation and Theology Studgart, 1820. 
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{. On the Recent Elucidations of early Egyptian History. From The 
Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and Art. New Series No. 
“TI. 


Since the commencement of the present century, the 
researches of philologists have ascertained that the language 
of ancient Egypt.—the language of the hieroglyphical in- 
scriptions engraven on its ancient temples and monuments, 
and of the still existing manuscripts of the same period,— 
differs from the modern Egyptian or Coptic, only in the 
mixture in the latter of many Greek and Arabian and a 
smaller portion of Latin words, introduced during the succes- 
sive dominion of the Greeks, the Romans, and the Arabs, and 
occasionally substituted for the corresponding native Words. 
The grammatical construction of the language has remain- 
ed the same at all periods of its employment : and it final- 
ly ceased to be a spoken language towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when it was replaced by the 
Arabian. 

In writing their language, the ancient Egyptians em- 
ployed three different kinds of ‘characters. First, fAgwra- 
‘tive ; or representations of the objects themselves. Se- 
cond, symbolic; or representations of certain physical or 
material objects, expressing metaphorically, or convention- 
_ ally, certain ideas ; such as, a people obedient to their king, 
figured, metaphorically, by a bee; the universe, conven- 
tionally, by a beetle. Third, phonefic, or representative 
of sounds; that is to say, strictly alphabetical characters. 
The phonetic signs were also portraits of physical and 
material objects; and each stood for the initial sound of 
the word in the Egyptian language which expressed the 
object pourtrayed : thus a lion was the sound L. because 
a lion was called Labo; and a hand a T, because a hand 
was called Tot. The form in which these objects were 
presented, when employed as phonetic characters, was 
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conventional, and definite to distinguish them from the 
same objects used either figuratively or symbolically ; thus, 
the conventional form of the phonetic T was the hand open 
and outstretched ; in any other form the hand would either 
be a figurative, or a symbolic sign. The number of dis- 
tinct characters employed as phonetic signs appears to have 
been about 120; consequently many were homophones, 
or‘having the same signification, The three kinds of 
characters were used indiscriminately in the same writing, 
and occasionally in the composition of the same word. 
The formal Egyptian writing, therefore, such as we see it 
still existing on the monuments of the country, was a se- 
ries of portraits of physical and material objects, of which 
asmall proportion had a symbolic meaning, a still smaller 
proportion a figurative meaning, but the great body were 
phonetic or alphabetical signs: and to these portraits, sculp- 
tured or painted with sufficient fidelity to leave no doubt of 
the object represented, the name of hieroglyphics, or sa- 
ered characters, has been attached from their earliest his- 
toric notice. 

The manuscripts of the same ancient period make us ac- 
quainted with two othereforms of writing practised by the 
ancient Egyptians, both apparently distinct from the hiero- 
glyphic, but which, on careful examination, are found to 
be its immediate derivatives ; every hieroglyphic having 
its Corresponding sign in the hieratic, or writing of the 
priests, in which the funeral ritual, forming a large portion 
of the manuscripts, are principally composed; and in the 
demotie, called also the enchorzal, which was employed 
for all more ordinary and popular usages. The characters 
of the hieratic are for the most part obvious running imita- 
tions, or abridgements of the corresponding hieroglyphies; 
but in the demotic, which is still further removed from 
the original type, the derivation is less frequently and less 
obviously traceable. In the hieratic, fewer figurative or 
symbolic signs are employed than in the hieroglyphic; 
their absence being supplied by means of the phonetic 
oralphabetical characters, the words being spelt instead of 
figured; and this is still more the case in the dometic, 
which is, in consequence, almost entirely alphabetical. 

After the conversion of the Egyptians to Christianity, 
the ancient mode of writing their language fell into disuse : 


a 
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and an alphabet was adopted in substitution, consisting of 
‘the twenty-five Greek letters, with six additional signs ex- 
pressing articulations and aspirations unknown to theGreeks, 
the characters for which were retained from the demotic. 
This is the Coptic alphabet, in which the Egyptian ap- 
pears as a written language in the Coptic books and manu- 
scripts preserved in our libraries; and in which, consequent- 
ly, the language of the inscriptions on the monuments may 
be studied, 

The original mode in which the language was written 
having thus fallen into disuse, it happened, at length, that 
the signification of the characters, and even the nature of 
the system of writing which they formed, became entirely 
lost ; such notices on the subject as existed in the early his- 
torians being either too imperfect, or appearing too vague, 
to furnish a clue, although frequently and carefully studied 
for the purpose. The repossession of this knowledge will 
form, in literary history, one of the most remarkable dis- 
tinctions, if not the principal, of the age in which we live. 
It is due primarily to the discovery by the French, during 
their possession of Egypt, of the since well-known monu- 
ment called the Rosetta Stone, which, on their defeat and 
expulsion by the British troops, remained in the hands of. 
the victors, was conveyed to England, and deposited in the 
British Museum. On this monument the same inscription 
is repeated in the Greek and in the Egyptian language, 
being written in the latter both in hierogiyphics and in the 
demotic or enchoria! character. The words Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, written in hieroglyphics, and recognized by means 
of the corresponding Greek of the Rosetta inscription, and by 
a Greek inscription on the base of an obelisk at Phile, gave 
the phonetic characters of the letters which form those 
words: by their means the names were discovered, in hie- 


-roglyphic writing, on other monuments of all the Grecian 


kings and Grecian queens of Egypt, and of fourteen of the 
Roman emperors ending with Commodus; and by the 
comparison of these names one with another, the value of 
all the phonetic characters was finally ascertained. 

The hieroglyphic alphabet thus made out has been sub- 
sequently applied to the elucidation of the earlier periods 
of Egyptian history, particularly in tracing the reigns and 
the succession of the Pharaohs, those native princes whe 
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governed Egypt at the period of its splendour ; when its 
monerehy was the most powerful among the nations of the 
earth; its people the most advanced in learning, and in the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences ; and which has left, as 
its memorials, constructions more nearly approaching to 
imperishable, than any other of the works of man, which 
have been the wonder of every succeeding people,and which 
are now serving to re-establish, at the expiration of above 
3600 years, the cetails of its long-forgotten history. ‘To 
trace these stupendous monuments of art to their respective 

' founders, and thus to fix, approximatively, atleast, the epoch 
of their first existence, isa consequence of the restoration 
of the knowledge of the alphabet and the language of the 
inscriptions engraven on them. We propose to review, 
briefly as our limits require, the principal and most im- 
portant facts that have thus recently been made known in 
regard to those early times ; and shall deem ourselves most 
fortunate if we can impart to our readers but a small por- 
tion of the interest which we have ourselves derived in 
watching their progressive discovery. 

The following are the authors to whom we are chiefly 
indebted for the few particulars we know of early Egyptian 
history : Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, Greciatis, and 
foreigners in Egypt. Manetho, a native; and Eratos- 
thenes, by birth a Cyrenean, a province bordering on 
Egypt, both residents. Josephus, a Jew, and Africanus, 
Eusebius and Syncellus, Christians, Greek authors. | Hero- 
dotus visited Egypt four centuries and a half before Christ, 
and within a century after its conquest by the Persians. 
In his relation of the affairs of the Greeks and Persians, he 
has introduced incidentally a sketch of the early history of 
Egypt, such-as he learnt it from popular tradition, and from 
information obtained from the priests. It is, however, 
merely a sketch, particularly of the earlier times ; and is 
further recorded by Josephus to have been censured by 
Manetiho for its incorrectness. Diodorus is also understood 
to have visited Egypt about halfa century before Christ; 


and from him we have a similar sketch to that-of Herodo- - 


tus; a record of the names of the most distinguished kings, 
and for what they were distinguished ; but with intervals, 


of many generations and of uncertain duration, passed - 


without notice. Manetho was a priest of Heliopolis in 
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Lower Egypt, a city of the first rank amongst the sacred 


cities of ancient Egypt, and long the resort of foreigners 


as the seat of learning and knowledge. He lived in the 
reign of Piclemy Philadelphus, two centuries and a_ half 
befcre Christ, and wrote, by order of that prince, the histo- 
ry of his own country in the Greek language, trunsiating it, 
as he states himself, out of the sacred records. His work 
is, most unfortunately, lost; but the fragments which have 
been preserved to us, by the writings of Josephus in the 
first century of’ the Christian zra, and by the Greek au- 
thors above named of the third and fourth centuries, con- 
tain matter, which, if entitled to confidence, is of the high- 
est historical value, viz., a chronological list of the succes- 
sive rulers of Egypt, from the first foundation of monarchy, 
to Al-xander of Macedon, who succeeded the Persians. 
This list is divided into thirty dynasties, not all of separate 
families ; a memorable reign appearing in some instances to 
commence a new dynasty, although happening in the re- 
gular succession. It originally contained the length of 
reign as well as the name of every king; but in eonse- 
quence of successive transcriptions, variations have crept 
in, and some few omissions also occur in the record, as it 
has reached us through the medium of different authors. 
The chronology of Manetho, adopted with confidence by 
some, and rejected with equal confidence by others,—his 
name and his information not being even noticed by some 
of the modern systematic writers on Egyptian history,— 
has received the most unquestionable and decisive testimo- 
ny of its general fidelity by the interpretation of the hiero-~’ 
glyphic inscriptions on the existing monuments; so much 
so, that by the accordance of the facts attested by these 
monuments with the record of the historian, we have rea- 
son to expect the entire restoration of the annals of the 
Egyptian monarchy antecedent to the Persian conquest, 
and which, indeed, is already accomplished in part. 
Before we pursue this part of our subject, we must con- 
clude our brief review of the original authorities in early 
Egyptian history by a notice of Eratosthenes. He was 
keeper of the Alexandrian library in the reign of Ptolemy 
Evergetes, the successor to Ptolemy Philadelphus, under 
whose reign Manetho wrote. Amongst the few fragments 
of his works, which have reached us transmitted through 
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the Greek historians, is a catalogue of thirty-eight kings of 
Thebes, commencing with Menes, (who is mentioned by 
the other authorities also as the first monarch of pt.) 
and occupying by their successive reigns 1055 years. ‘These 
names are stated to have been compiled from original re- 
cords existing at Thebes, which city Eratosthenes visited ex- 
pressly to consult them. The names of the two first kings 
in his catalogue are the same with the names of the two first 
kings of the first dynasty of Manetho; but the remainder 
of the catalogue presents no further accordance, either in 
the name or in the duration of the reigns. 

To return to Manetho:—amongst the monarchs of the 
original Egyptian race there was one named by him Ame- 
nophis, (the eighth king of the eighteenth dynasty,) of whom 
it isstated, in a note of Manetho’s preserved by Syncellus, 
that he was the Egyptian king whom the Greeks called 
Memnon. The statue of Memnon at Thebes, celebrated 
through all antiquity for the melodious sounds which it was 
said to render at sunrise, is identified in the present day by 
a multitude of Greek inscriptions; one of which, in particu- 
lar, records the attestation of Publius Balbinus, who visited 
the ruins of Thebes in the suite of the empress the wife of 
Adrian, to his having himself heard the “ divine sounds of 
Memnon or Phamenoph ;” which latter name is Amenophis, 
with the Egyptian masculine article @ prefixed, and omitting 
the Greek termination. The hieroglyphics carved on the 
statue, and coeval with its date, had been very carefully co- 
pied by the French whilst in possession of Ezypt, and were 
engraved in the splendid work, the Description de 
2 Egypte, to which their researches had given rise. These 
hieroglyphics contain the alphabetic characters Amnf (being 
the initial vowel and all the consonants of the name Amenof) 
enclosed within a ring; a distinction which had been pre- 
viously observed to take place with the names of the Roman 
emperors, and of the Grecian kings and queens ; and as the 
rings have hitherto: been found to occur in no other in- 
stance whatsoever than when containing the names and titles 
of sovereigns, they are regarded as characteristic signs. It 
should be remarked, that in the hieroglyphic writing, as in 
the languages of other eastern nations most nearly connected 
with Egypt, the vowels are often omitted, and when express- 
ed, have not always a fixedsound. The coincidence of the 
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reading of the hieroglyphic name with that recorded by 
Manetho, and with the Greek inscription on the statue itself, 
was so far confirmatory of Manetho’s authority ; it was also 
highly interesting in the evidence it afforded of the employ- 
ment of the same hieroglyphic alphabet, that was in after use 
_in the times of the Ptolemies and the Cesars, even in the 
very early periods of the Egyptian monarchy ; for the reign 
of Amenophis was in the dynasty preceding that of Sesos- 
tris: it also indicated the further advantage to be gained by 
the application of the alphabet in decyphering other proper 
names, distinguished by being inclosed in rings, existing on 
other statues, and in the more ancient temples generally. 
Considerable progress had been made in reading these, which 
in several instances had been found to correspond with the 
names of the kings of the same and of subsequent dynasties 
to Amenophis, as given by Manetho, when a most important 
discovery was made of the existence of a genealogical re- 
cord, in hieroglyphics, of the titles of thirty-nine kings an- 
terior to Sesostris, chronologically arranged. We have 
already noticed that the names and ézéles of kings were 
distinguished by being inclosed in rings ; the ring containing 
the proper name being accompanied usually by a second, 
enclosing certain other hicroglyphies, expressing the title by 
which that particular king was designated; and it appears 
probable that the kings of Egypt were distinguished by their 
titles rather than by their names, since the same name recurs 
_ frequently in different individuals, but the titles are all dis- 
similar; with a single exception amongst the very many 
that have come under observation, and in which the same 
title is common to two brothers. The signification of the 
titles is yet obscure, except that they are of the same general 
nature as is frequent in the East, such as “ Sun of the Uni- 
verse,” &c.; but for the purpose of individualizing, the sign 
is tous of the same value as the thing signified ; and as 
other monuments furnish the names in connexion with the 
titles, we are enabled to compare the succession evidenced 
by the titles with the record of the historian, and thus to 
test the fidelity of the record. The discovery of this hiero- 
glyphic table was made by Mr. William Banks in 1815, in 
excavating for the purpose of obtaining an accurate ground- 
plan of the ruins of Abydus, near Thebes. On a side wall 
of one of the innermost apartments, hieroglyphics were 
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sculptured inclosed in rings, ranged symmetrically in threé 
horizontal rows, each. ow having originally contained twen- 
ty rings, of which twelve of the upper row, eighteen 
of the middle, and fourteen of the lower row, were still re- 
maining, the others having been destroyed by the breaking 
down of the wall. The hieroglyphics having been copied 
and lithographed, it was speedily recognised that the rings 
in tie two upper rows consisted of titles only ; with the ex- 
ception of one proper name, the last of the second row, 
since known to be the name of the king whose title is the 
last in the succession, and who was the fourthin reign and 
generation before Sesostris. The third row was recognised 
to consist of one proper name and one title, each repeated 
ten times, and alternating with each other: these are since 
kaown to be the name and title of Sesostris, to whose rei 
the construction of the table is with much probability ae 
ed. The titles in the same row with that of the ancestor of 
Sesostris and preceding it, have been identified on other 
monuments, coupled with names which are those of the 
predecessors of the same king in the list of Manetho. 

it would exceed our limits, and it is not our purpose, to 
trace in detail the successive steps by which the existence of 
each of the kings of Manetho’s list, from the expulsion of 
the Phoenician shepherds from Lower Egypt, and the conse- 
quent union of Upper and Lower Egypt ina single monar- 
chy, to the reign of Sesostris, has been attested by the mo- 
numents. Suffice it to say, that the same number of indi- 
viduals as stated by Manetho, namely, eighteen, filling a 
space of four centuries, are shown, by the monuments, to 
have reigned in that interval, and to have borne the same 
relationship, as well as succession, to each other, as is ex- 
pressed by the historian: that, of the eighteen names, eight 
in different parts of the list are read on the monuments 
identically as in the historical record ; and that in regard to 
the names that are not identical, we have the testimony of 
Manetho that some amongst the kings, Sesostris, for example, 
were known by two and even by more names. The table 
of Abydus appears to have been strictly a genealogical re- 
cord; a record of generations, in which view it is strictly 
accordant with the historian. ; 

The period of the Egyptian annals on which this light 
has been thrown, is precisely that which might have been 
selected in the whole history of Egypt as the most desirable 
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for such purpose, Independently of its very high antiquity, 
it was the period of the greatest splendour and power of 
the native Egyptian monarchy, and of the highest (Egyp- 
tian) cultivation of the arts, The greater part of the more 
ancient, and by far the most admirable in execution, of the 
temples, palaces, and statues, which still attest by their 
ruins their former magnificence, are the work of that age ; 
and the hieroglyphic inscriptions still extant on them, and 
which, when not defaced by wanton injury, are almost as 
perfect as when first executed, make known the reigns in 
which they were respectively constructed, and frequently the 
purposes for which they were designed. This is in itself 


- nosmall achievement, when we reflect that these extraordi- 


nary remains of ancient art were equally the odjects of vague 
wonderment in the times of the Roman emperors, as they 
were in those of the generation preceding ourselves; but 
that they are become to us objects of a more enlighiened cu- 
riosity,which they promise amply torepay, when thestudy that 


has already made known their founders, shall reveal the signi: . 


fication of the hieroglyphic histories, with which the wails of 
the palaces and.temples are covered. Already have we 


' gained some very important facts in regard to the condition, 


political and otherwise, of the countries adjoining to Egypt 
at that early period. ‘The monuments of Nubia are covered 
with hieroglyphics, perfectly similar both in form and dispo- 


sition to those. on the edifices at Thebes; the same elements, 
' the same formule, the same language ; and the names of the. , 


kings who elevated the most ancientamongst them, are those 
of the princes who constructed the most ancient parts of the 
palace of Karnac at Thebes. As far as Soleb on the Nile, 
100 leagues to the south of Phile the extreme frontier of 
Egypt; are found constructions bearing the inscriptions of 
an Egyptian king; evidencing that, during the period of 
which we have been treating, Nubia was inhabited by a 
people having the same language, the same belief, and the 
same kings as Egypt. To the south of Soleb, and for more 
than 100 leagues in ascending the Nile, in ancient Ethiopia, 
very recent travellers have discovered the remains of tem- 
ples, of the same general style of architecture as_ those of 
Nubia and Egypt, decorated in the same manner with hiero- 
glyphies representing the same mythology, and analogous to 
those of Egypt. in the titles.and in the mode of repre- 
Ee? 
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senting the names and titles of the sovereigns. But the 
proper names of the kings inscribed on the edifices of Ethi- 
opia in phonetic characters, have nothing in common with 
the proper names of the Egyptian kings in the dynasties of 
Manetho; nor is one of the Ethiopian names found either on 
the monuments of Nubia or of Ezypt. Thus there was a 
time when the civilized part of Ethiopia,—Meroe, and the 
banks of the Nile between Dongola and Meroe,—were in* 
habited by a people having language, writing, religion, and 
arts similar to Egypt; but, in political dominion, indepen- 
dent of that country, and ruled by kings of whom it does 
not appear that any historical record whatsoever has come 
down to us. sien yas. 

The dates of the expulsion of the Phoenician shepherds 
from Egypt, and of thé reign of Sesostris, in years of the 
wera of our computation, have been favourite subjects of dis- 
cussion with chronologists: Archbishop Usher fixed the 
former of these events in the year B. C. 1825; which 
would make the commencement of the reign of Sesostris 
about B. C. 1483, The reign of Sesostris is connected with 
the early Grecian chronology by the migration of Danaus, 
brother of Sesostris, who, according to the Parian marbles, 
arrived in Greece in 1485, which is a very fewyears earlier 
than the dates of Usher would assign tothat event. M.- 
Champollion Figeac, brother of the M. Champollion to whom 


the greater part of the discoveries made by the interpreta-" . 


tion of hieroglyphics are owing, himself a distinguished chro- 
nologist, has assigned the year B. C. 1822 to the expulsion 
of the Pheenicians, which Usher had placed in 1825: the 
date of M. Champollion being derived from Manetho’s state- 
ment, that the Pheenician invasion took place in the 700th 
year of the Sothiacal period, viz., B. C. 2082, and that their 
dominion in Egypt continued 260 years. Historical aceu- 
racy may make it desirable, that the exact year of the most 
ancient as well as of more modern events should be deter- 
mined, if it be possible: but for purposes of general in- 
terest, and especially for comparison with the chronology of 
cotemporary nations, which at that early period is in every 
case more unsettled than the Egyptian, the period seems 
sufficiently determined. The date before Christ 1822, pur- 
sued downwards through the dynasties of Manetho, conducts: 
with very close approximation to the known period B.C. 525 
of the conquestofEgyptby the Persians: and intermediately, 
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accords very satisfactorily with the dates, according to thc 
Bible chronology, of the conquest of Jerusalem in the reign 
of Jeroboam by Shishak, king of Egypt, and of Tirhakah, 
king of Ethiopia and Egypt,:who made war against Senna- 
cherib ; these are the Sesonchis of Manetho, and Sh.sh.n,k 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions on a temple at Bubaste, and on 
one of the courts of the palace at Karnac,—and the Tara- 
_ cus of Manetho, and T.h.r.k of hieroglyphic inscriptions ex- 
isting in Ethiopia and in Egypt.* i 
In respect to the connexion of the events of the Jewish 
and Egyptian histories, the period between the expulsion of 
the Pheenicians and the reign of Sesostris possesses a pecu- 
liar interest, as being that of the residence of the Israclites 
in Egypt, and of the Exodus. In the history of Josephus, 
wwe have an extract from Manetho, in which this latter event 
is expressly stated to have taken place under the father of 
Sesostris, a king whose name, m Manetho’s list is Ameno- 
phis, (the third of that name, ) and on the monuments Ram- 
ses. ‘'be date which chronologists are generally agreed in 
assigning to the Exodus is 1491»; that of the termination of 
the reign of Amenophis, according to Champollion, is £473, 


- 


* Tt appears to us that a slight inaccuracy has crept into the deduction 
. of all the dates in M. Champollion’s Chronology subsequent to the ex- 
pulsion of the shepherds. The date of that event is the foundation of 
the subsequent dates, and is supposed to have taken place B. C. 1422; 
after which according to the ex ract of Manetho in Josephus eited by 
M. Champollion, Thoutmosis, the king by whom they had been expelled, 
reigned 25 years and 4 months, followed by the other kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty, making altogether 342 years and 9 months: (in- 
eluding the 2 years and 2 months additional of Horus, in compliance 
with the version of the passage in the Armenian text of the Chronicle of 
Eusebius.) This number, 342 years and 9 months, falling short of the 
348 years attributed to the eighteenth dynasty in Eusebius and Syncellus, 
M (Slide pollkon has suggested that Thoutmosis may have reigned the 
five years which constitute the difference, before the expulsion of the 
shepherds, since, according to the record, he did reign, some years before 
‘that event, over all the parts of Egypt not possessed by the shepherds. 
So far, so well: but in such case, the year B. C, 1822, being the epoch of 
the expulsion of the shepherds, and not of the commencement of the 
eighteenth dynasty, must surely correspond to the fifth yearof the reign of 
Thoutmosis, and not to the first, as M Champollion makes it. We have 
hesitated to venture this remark on a matter to which M. Ghampollion 
must have pines so much attention, believing that mistake in us is mach 
more probable than an accidental inadvertence in him; but we have re- 
turned frequently to the consideration, without having been able.to sa- 
tisfy ourselves; and the rectification of our mistake, if it is one, may 
-prevent others falling into the same. 
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or, if the correction of his chronology, which we have sug- 
gested ina note be just, 1478 : it is singular that the differ- 
ence of thirteen years (between 1491 and 1478) should be 
precisely the duration of a very suspicious interval which 
Manetho states to have, taken place, a Amenophis had 
gone with his army in pursuit of the Israelites ; and during 
which interval neither the king nor his army returned to 
Egypt, but are stated to have been absent in Ethiopia. If 
the Exodus occurred during the reign of any of the kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty, it could only have been in the 
reign of the immediate predecessor of Sesostris ; since his 
conquests in Pheenicia, atid his expeditions against the As- 
syreans and Medes, must have brought him in contact with 
the Israelites, had they been then residing in the Holy Land, 
soas at least to‘have caused some mention to have been 
made in their history of the passages of so great a conquer- 
or. But presuming Amenophis, father and predecessor of 
Sesostris, to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus, the 
wandering of the Israelites in the desert for forty of the fif- 
ty-five years ascribed to the reign of Sesostris, is a sufficient 
explanation of his being unnoticed in the Jewish history ; 
whilst the fact of that nation having been subject to the 
Kgyptians during the reign of Ousirei,-commencing 124 
years before the death of Amenophis, is attested by the paint- 
ings on the wall of one of the chambers of the tomb of that 
king, discovered by Belzoni, and with which we are so well’ 
acquainted by means of the model exhibited in England. 
Whilst recalling to recollection the peculiar physiogno- 

my of the Jews pourtrayed in that tomb,—and which is as 
characteristic of their present physiognomy as if it had been 
painted inthe present age, instead of above 3000 years 
ago,—the equally well characterized, but very different 
physiognomy of the Phcenician shepherds, represented on 
the monuments of the same period, is decisive of the er- 
ror of Josephus, who imagined the Jews and the .Shep- 
herds to be the same people. The Phcenician shepherds, 
Jong the inveterate enemy of the Egyptians, form a leading 
feature as captives, in the representations of the exploits 
of the monarchs who conducted the warfare against them. 
These people are always painted with blue eyes and light 
hair; and it is not a little curious to see assembled on the 
wall of the same apartment, different races, so distinctly 
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characterised as the Jew, the Pheenician, the Egyptian, 


and the Negro; the latter in colour, and in the outline of 
the features, in painting and in sculpture, precisely as at 
present ; all, moreover, inhabitants of countries not very 
distant from each other, and ata period when not more 
than twelve or thirteen centuries had passed since all these 
races had descended from a single parent. In the writings 
which attempt to explain from natural causes the diversity 
of race amongst mankind, much power has been ascribed 
to the effects of time and climate : but the facts with which 
we are now becoming better acquainted than before, do not 
appear to admit of explanation from those circumstances. 
it is worthy of notice that the negro, and the light-hair-d 
and blue eyed people, the two races who might be deemed 
at the greatest distance apart amongst the varieties of man, 


-are,equally with the intermediate Egyptians,the descendants 


of Ham. 
Of the succession of kings in Manetho’s chronology, 
from Sesostris to the Persian conquest, a space of nine 


centuries and a half, about one half the names have -been 
-already identified on different monuments; four of the 


Persian monarchs, subsequent to the eonquést, have also 
been traced in inscriptions in phonetic characters; their 
names are written as nearly as can be spelt with our letters, 


-Kamboth, (Cambyses) ; Ntariousch, (Darius) ; Khschears- 


eha, (Xerxes) ; and Artakschessch, (Artaxerxes. ) 

The ascent by monumental evidence to yet more remote 
antiquity than the expulsion of the Pheenician shepherds, 
(B. C 1822), is not altogether without hope, notwithstand- 
ing the general demolition of the temples of the gods, which 
took place according to Manetho, during the long dominion 
of the Pheenicians in Egypt. We learn from the Descrip- 
tion de ? Egypte that even the most ancient structures at 
Thebes are themselves composed of the debris of still more 
ancient buildings, used as simple materials, on which previ- 


ously sculptured and painted hieroglyphics are still exist- 


ing; these are doubtless the remains of the demolished tem- 
ples, but the inscriptions will require to be studied on the 
spot. There is also reason to believe, that there exists 
amongst the ruins of the palace of Karnac, a portion of 
still more ancient construction than the palace itself; which, 


_ having escaped demolition, was incorporated with the more 
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recent building. The inscriptions on this apparently very 
ancient ruin present the name and title of a king, which 
form a very interesting subject for future elucidation. The 
title does not accord with any one now extant on the table 
of Abydus, but possibly may have been one of those which 
were destroyed with a portion of the wall, and which 
are of kings of earlier date than the expulsion of the shep- 
herds, The name is Mandouei, which name occurs in the 
dynasty anterior to Sesostris, but coupled with a different 
title, an effectual distinction ; nor does the name recur in 
any subsequent dynasty. M.Champollion Figeac has, with 
much ingenuity, shown the probability of the identity of 
the Mandouei of the ancient ruin with the Osymandyas, 
Ousi-Mandouei, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus as an 
Egyptian king greatly distinguished by his conquests, 
whose reign M. Champollion | infers, from the, histo- 
rical passages :elating to him, to have commenced 190 
years before the Phcenician invasion, or B. C. 2272 years; 
a prodigious antiquity, and of the very highest interest 
should it be established, since there exist of this individual 
no less than three statues in European collections distin- 
guished by the same name and title: two of these are 
colossal, one at Turin, and a second at Rome: a third is 
in the British Museum ; and as all particulars must inter- 
est which relate to a statue, of which there is at leasi pro- 
bability that it isthe most ancient existing in the world.— 
the date attributed to it being earlier than the birth of Abra- 
ham,—we copy from Burckhardt the foliowing short descrip- 
tion of its discovery : * Within the inclosure of the interior 
part of the temple at Karnac, Belzoni found a statue of a 
hard, large-grained sandstone: a whole length naked figure 
sitting upon a chair with a ram’s head upon the knees: the 
face and body entire; with plaited hair falling down to the 
shoulders. This is one of the first, I should say, the first 
Egyptian statue I have seen: the expression of the face is 
exquisite, and I believe it to be a portrait."—(J. L. Burcr- 
warDT, Travels in Nubia, \xxvii. Letter to. Mr. W. Ha- 
milton, 20th February. 1817.)—This statue is in the far- 
thest corner on the right hand side after entering the gallery 
of the Egyptian antiquities in the British Museum: and 
compared with other statues in the same gallery, which 
are of kings ot the eighteenth dynasty, the dissimilarity of 
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the features {rom the very characteristic ones of the latter 
family is too striking to be questioned. The problem of 
the age of this king Mandouei is, at all events, a highly 
curious one; and will probably receive its solution amongst 
the many other valuable discoveries which cannot fail to 
result from M.Champollion’s projected visit to’ Egypt, in 
which he will be accompanied by the sincere good wishes 
of every one in every country, who feels an interest in the 
restoration of authentic history. BE. 8. 
4, yee ae 
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If. Origin and Progress of the Reformation in Ireland. From The Bri- 
tish Cetiny Quarterly Theological Review, and Ecclesiastical Record. 
Jan. 1828. . 


“The accounts which have been received from that country 
within the last and the present year, of a new and important 
movement of religion, appear to deserve a special inquiry, 
and we have accordingly used our best efforts to ascertain 
the truth. So agitated is that portion of the empire by the 
violence of party, that the influences of religion are una- 
voidably viewed through a political medium ; and their ope- 
ration is too often represented rather as it may suit the views 
of partizans, than as it may approve itself to the sober and 
serious consideration of Christians. While one of the two 
great parties by which Ireland is divided, speak of this 
movement as a new refnrmation, not only commenced, but 
hastening rapidly to a consummation, which must speedily 
unite the whole island in the profession of a common 
faith ; the other, even in the senate of the empire, treat the 
notion of a religious reformation as a visionary chimera, 
which may amuse the imagination of a weak enthusiast, but 
cannot engage the attention of a man possessing a sound 
and reasonable mind. Amidst this diversity of representa- 
tion, the reflecting public of Fngland do not know what 
opinion they should form on the subject. That some extra- 
ordinary movement has occurred, is certain, and cannot be 
denied. When during many years the public conversion of 
a Roman Catholic to theProtestant faith had been a very rare 
occurrence, and in the lower classes of society, by the in- 
fluence of intermarriages, the current of conversion had 
eyen taken the contrary course, the public was surprised 
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with numerous and public instances of conversion, 
continued from week to week, and though at first confin- — 
ed toa single county, yet soon appearing also in various 
and distant parts of the country; so that they could not be re- 
garded as the effects of any causes merely local. As, this 
movement has not been limited in place, so neither has it 
been a merely temporary effervescence, in which some oe- 
casional discontent has exploded. The instances of aets of 
conformity were more numerous in the beginning, but they . 
have never been discontinued. It seems as if'some accumu- 
lation of force had been necessary for commencing a prac- 
tice so novel, and had been expended in overcoming the pri- 
mary difficulty ; but the force, whatever it may be, conti- 
nues to act; the movement, whether it bea religious refor- 
mation or not, is uninterrupted. ~ . ba 

Two questions naturally present themselves to the mind 
of a person contemplating this novel and yery remarkable 
occurrence. One of these is, whether any reason can be 
imagined for regarding it as a new modification of political 
party: the other, whether the changes which have occurred 
are sufliciently considerable to warrant the expectation of a 
general diffusion of pure religion. If these questions can 
both be satisfactorily answered, the former in the negative, 
the latter in the affirmative ; if it shall appear that the move- 
ment is in its main character separated from the influences 
of worldly policy, and that not only the stream of conver- 
sion continues to flow, but that plain indications of a dispo- 
sition to listen to religious truth are discoverable in the 
minds of those who still adhere to the religion of Rome; 
we may surely conclude that a real reformation has been 
ae commenced, and that the wide and general exten- 
sion of it may be reasonably expected. But if, in addition 
to these considerations, it should appear that the changes 
which have occurred are not events for which no adequate 
Cause can be assigned, but the direct and natural result of 
agencies, by which such changes might have been, and ac- 
tually were, anticipated, we perceive no reason why our as- 
sent to their reality and importance should longer be with- 
held—why we should not joyfully hail the new dawn of re- 
ligious truth, now breaking upon a land with which we are 
so closely and intimately connected. 

Independently, indeed. of all these considerations, oug'it 
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it to be deemed an improbable and almost incredible event, 
that a new era of religious reformation should be at this 
time begun in Ireland? What is there in such an occurrence 
so contrary to the general analogy of God’s dealing with 
his creatures, that we should receive all reports of it with 
suspicion and distrust? If the ignorance and superstition of 
the majority of the people of Ireland have hitherto rendered 
them insensible to the animating truths of religion, we may 
say to the worldly politician of the present day as the Apos- 
tle demanded of Agrippa, ‘*Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible with you that God should raise the dead ?”” 
{s it agreeable to the course of. the Almighty’s providence, 
that the popular mind, which has once sunk inthe moral 
death of ignorance and superstition, should never be restor- 
ed to the animation of reason and religion? Should we 
- not rather expect that, atsome time or other, the Almighty 
would vindicate his srperintending care of his moral crea- 
tion, and call forth light and life from the very abuses and 
corruptions in which they seemed to be for ever lost ? 
When the general religion of Europe had been reduced to a 
mass of senseless superstitions, which offended the pious, 
and were ridiculed even by the priests who practised them for 
gain, the reforming efforts of an obscure Friar, who himself 
did not see clearly the way in which he was proceeding, 
were successfully opposed to the Power of Darkness, and 
began the deliverance of the Christian world. Such a 
change as was begun for Kurope in general in the sixteenth 
century, may well be supposed to have been begun for 
Ireland in the nineteenth. The grossness of the abuses, 
which are urged as a reason for despair, is the very parti- 
cular which constitutes the correspondence of the two cases ; 
and the power of genuine religion, which is now brought 
to bearupon those abuses, exceeds, beyond all comparison, 
the exertions of an individual, who was actually acquiring 
for himself a knowledge of religious truth, while he was la- 
bouring to restrain the enormity of a practical corrugiee. 

But it is said that attempts to reform the Irish have*been 
repeatedly made without effect. [f, however, it should ap- 
pear that’ the efforts heretofore exerted were not fitted to . 
attain this end, and if a different method of prosecuting the 
same purpose has at length been adopted, no argument for 
despondency can be drawn from these circumstances. 
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When the Grecian Orator laboured to animate the exertions 
of his countrymen, he told them that the general misman- 
agement of their affairs in times past, augured most favour- 
ably of their future success; while no hope could remain if 
they had been reduced to their actual condition, in spite of 
having done all which their duty demanded. Those who 
are now solicitous for the diffusion of the knowledge of true 
religion in Ireland, may surely apply to themselves this 
consolatory reflection, for it may without difficulty beshown, 
that the modes of conversion heretofore chiefly, and almost 
exclusively, employed, could not be effectual to the pro- 
pagation of genuine religion. It is even more applicable to 
the subject of our present inquiry, because no Protestant 
can consistently doubt that the truth of his religion will 
ultimately prevail over ignorance and superstition ; where- 
as the Orator could not be assured that his country might 
by any efforts of duty be rescued from subjugation. A Pro- 
testant of this empire may, without inconsistency, doubt 
whether the time has yet arrived when he might reasonably 
hope to bring all the people of Ireland to the knowledge of 
the truth; but ifhe be sincere in his profession of religion, 
he cannot for a moment entertain a doubt whether such a 
time must arrive, and the sole deliberation which be should 
hold with himself on the question, is whether it has already 
come, and demands of him his most strenuous efforts for as- 
sisting in the important work. 

The Protestant religion was first promulgated in Dublin 
in the year 1551, the fifth of the reign of Edward VI., the 
Book of Common Prayer being in that year printed in Dub- 
lin; and considerable exertions were made by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for propagating a knowledge of it among 
those who understood the English language. Little time, 
however, was allowed for the success of these exertions, 
idward dying two years afterwards, and being succeeded 
by Mary. The reformation of religion in Ireland was re- 
su by Elizabeth, but, at first, without giving any atten- 
ton"to the case of those who were ignorant of the language 
of the neighbouring country. The queen, indeed, in the 
year 1571, sent Irish types into this country, in the hope 
that God would raise up some persons to translate the New- 
Testament into the original language of Ireland. The pious 
hope was, however, not accomplished till the year 1602, 
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nor was the Book of Common Prayer published in the Irish 
language until the year 1608. ‘The period of time preced- 
ing this latter year, may be considered as having only an- 
nounced the intention of extending the reformation of reli- 
gion throughout Ireland. 

James, though he did not refrain from endeavouring to 
spread the reformation in Ireland by acts of authority, did, 
however, also adopt the more reasonable and effectual me- 
thod of causing the Service of the Church to be performed 
in the Irish language, and the New Testament, as translated 
into that language, to be read to the people. This truly 
Christian mode of propagating just notions of religion, was 
earnestly adopted by the celebrated Bishop Bedell, who 
was advanced to the see of Kilmore in the year 1629, That 
pious and zealous prelate had, however, fallen on evil days, 
for twelve years after his advancement broke out the bloody 
rebellion of the seventeenth century, which had been pre- 
ceded, by much political agitation. The voice of the preach- 
er was accordingly raised amidst the tumult and the irrita- 
tion of an excited people, and the effect which that voice 
produced was speedily swept away in the flood of violence, 
which overwhelmed the land. But even in this dark and 
dismal period of the history of our Church, the inquirer may 
discover one gleam of brightness, to cheer him in the hope 
of at length overcoming the resistance of bigotry. The 

~prelate, whom the Romanists had imprisoned when living, 
because he would not abandon those who had fled to him 
for protection, they remembered with reverence when dead. 
They solemnized his funeral with the ill-assorted honours 
of a volley of musketry, wishing that “ he might rést in 
peace the last of the English,’’ and from the lips of a Roman 
Catholic Priest, issued the half-converted prayer, that his 
soul might be with Bedell. When amidst the infuriate 
massacres of a sanguinary rebellion, even so much impres- 
ion could be made, why should we despair of the influence 
of truth in a season, not merely of tranquillity, but even of 
kind and amicable intercourse? 

In the interval of thirty-three years, which was interposed 
between the year 1608 and the commencement of the great 
rebellion, the legitimate method of propagating the reforma- 
tion by making known to the people the sacred Scriptures 
and the . Liturgy, was in some degree put in practice, but 
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many causes co-operated to defeat its success. The long 
series of troubles which disturbed the government of Eliza- - 
beth, having been terminated but just before her death, the 
university which she had founded in Dublin for the purpose 
was not yet prepared to furnish to the Protestant Churcha 
sufficient supply of educated ministers ; James, though will- 
ing to communicate a knowledge of genuine religion to the 
Jrish, was yet more solicitousto forma Protestant interest, by 
the introduction of English and Scotish settlers, to the exclu- 
sion of the ancient possessors of the lands, who must neces- 
sarily have been irritated and alienated ; and, above all, the 
influence.of the Roman Catholic ‘clergy, greatly augmented 
by the success of James, in dissolving the connection of the 
Irish clans, and thus detaching the vassals from the authori- 
ty of their lords, was during all this time actively employed 
in preparing the people for the great rebellion, which after 
two postponements, broke out in the year 1641. If there- 
fore, all efforts for spreading the reformation among the gen- 
eral population of Ireland, were, up to this date, ineffectual, 
the cause is to be found in the treason of the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy, who had placed their church in hostility to the 
state, and consequently had imposed upon the state thene- 
cessity of reducing them to acondition in which they should 
he nolonger formidable. : 

From the commencement of the rebellion to the Restor- ” 
ation, Ireland wasa scene of public commotion, in which the 
voice of genuine religion could gain no audience, though its 
language was perpetually assumed to stimulate the evil pas- 
sions of the time. The bigotry of the Roman Catholics was 
then punished by the Act of Settlement, which confiscated 
so large a portion of the lands of the Irish, that their posses- 
sions were reduced to less than a third part, of the island, 
though before the war they had been estimated as double of 
those of the English. A change of property so enormous 
must have caused irritation, sufficient to present insuperable 
difficulty to all efforts of religious conversion ; nor can we 
suppose that this difficulty was in any degree diminished, un- 
ul the struggle of parties had been decided by the War of 
the Revolution, and further resistance rendered hopeless to 
all, except the clergy, who, as we now know, were creatures 
of the Pretender, as long as a Popish claimant of the crown 
existed. Neither, indeed, are we aware, that any effort was 
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im this mterval exerted for the purpose of conversion, ex- 
cepting by the truly Christian philosopher, Mr. Boyle, who 
caused the Catechism of the Established Church to be prin- 
ted in the Irish language in the year 1680, a new edition of 
the Irish New Testament to be published in the following 
year, and in the year 1685, an Irish Translation of the Old 
Testament. 

Soon after the Revolution, some exertions were made for 
the conversion of the Irish, and with a good prospect ofsuc- 
cess. Two individuals, in distant parts of Ireland, the Rev- 
erend Nicholas Brown, in the diocese of Clogher, in the 
year 1702; and not long afterwards, the Reverend Walter 
Atkins, in the diocese of Cloyne, applied themselves to this 
important work, by addressing the people in the language 
which they understood. Of the former of these zealous 
clergymen, it has been recorded, that he took care to attend 
a congregation of his Ronan Catholic parishoners just when 
their service was concluded, and then to read to them, in 
their own language, the Prayers of the Established Church. 
On one of these occasions, the Roman Catholic clergyman, 
to draw away his congregation from their new devotions, for 
they joined earnestly in our service, cried aloud that those 
prayers had been stolen from the Church of Rome, “If it 
was so,”’ said a grave old native, “ they have stolen the best 
as thieves generally do.” Of the other, we are informed, 
that the native Irish were so much gratified with the offices 
of religion, which he performed for them in the Irish lan- 
guage, that they sent for him from all parts of his very ex- 
tensive parish ; that one of them was heard to say, at a fune- 
ral at which he thus officiated, that if they could have that 
service always, they would go no more to mass; and_that 
he was requested to forbear celebrating so many marriages 
of Roman Catholics, lest he should leave their clergymen 
destitute of sufficient means of subsistence. ; 

In the beginning of the year 1710, when most of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, by declining to swear the oath of ab- 
juration, had rendered themselves liable to great penalties, _ 
if they should exercise their function, some clergymen of the 
Established Church, deeming it lamentable that the Irish 
should be left without religion, resolved to imitate these two 

ersons, and their efforts were rewarded with the pleased 
attention of the Irish Roman Catholics. Delighted with 
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hearing our prayers in their own language, they openly de- 
clared that our service was very good, and that they disap- 
proved of praying in any unknown tongue ; some of them 
also were observed to be much affected, when they listened 
to the Scriptures thus, probably for the first time, brought 
within their knowledge. 

Here was a fair opening for prosecuting a reformation of 
religion in Ireland. The country was not then, as in the 
time of Bedell, agitated by treasonable intrigue or by open 
rebellion, for the strife of parties had been decided by the 
success and ascendancy of the Protestants. The Roman 
Catholics also, as far as they were tried, appear to have re- 
ceived with gratitude and interest the exertions of pious 
Protestants, to give them more just conceptions of religion. 
Why then was the salutary work interrupted ? Did the Pro- 
testants become indifferent to the propagation of a purer 
faith, or were they obstructed by new difficulties, which 
they were unable to surmount ? The answer to that inter- 
esting inquiry has been furnished by the Reverend John 
Richardson, who, in the year 1712, gave to the public the 
narrative from which these particulars have been collected. 
This pious clergyman has intimated, that the principal reason 
why the Reformed Religion had not made a greater pro- 
gress in Ireland, was, that dependence had been placed on 
political, rather than on evangelical means, for it propaga- 
tion ; and his own narrative shows, that these very men, pi- 
ous and zealous as they undoubtedly were, fell into this 
grievous error, and so were led away from the right path, 
by which they might have extensively communicated the 
knowledge of the Gospel. The very success, indeed, of 
their efforts, was the occasion of their ultimate failure. It 
was deemed expedient to interest the government of the 
country in the prosecution of the work which had been so 
happily undertaken, The government expressed a dispo- 
sition most favourable to the wishes of the friends of the 
measure ; but the convocation and the parliament were also 
to be consulted, and the latter of these assemblies, though 
they too approved the principle of addressing the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics in their own language, judged it necessary, to 
the maintenance of the connection with Great Britain, to 
enforce the acquisition of the English tongue. . When it is 
also considered, that the parliament had two years before 
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this time, completed the penal code, it will be easily under- 
stood, that the principle, which all had joined in commend- 
ing, was speedily forgotten, and that the entire dependence 
of the Protestants was placed on the efficacy of force. 

As in the time of Bedell the progress of religious reforma- 
tion was prevented by the agitations of the people, so in this 
later period was it interrupted by the compulsory measures 
of the government, which the circumstances of the country 
had placed in hostility to the religion of Roman Catholics. 
Against this conduct of the government it is easy to declaim; 
but it should be recollected, that we have now unquestion- 
able testimony, informing us that the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops of Ireland were at this time nominated by the Pretender, 
and we may therefore consider the whole hierarchy of the 
Romish church of that country as in secret arrayed against 
the security of the existing government. Whateverreasons, 
however, may have existed for framing a code of so great se- 
verity, and whether the government did, or did not, go be- 
yond the necessities of the public safety, it is evidently seen 
that such a position was decidedly unfavourable to every 
hope of proselyting the Roman Catholics. The government 
indeed, and the Protestant part of the people seem to have 
suddenly forgotten the pious intention of converting them 
by addressing them in their own language, and to have trust- 
ed wholly to aproscription of their religion, so rigorous that 
it should leave them with scarcely any other option than that 
of adopiing the religion of the state. This system of pro- 
scription had very little efficacy in conversion: neither 
indeed did it deserve to have any, for the proselytes which 
it could procure, would have little pretention to the charac- 
ter of sincere Protestants. In the growing liberality of the 
age it was at length abandoned, and a contrary system was 
substituted in its place. It was then, and by many politi- 
cians it is still maintained, that the true method of converting 
Roman Catholics is to abolish, as much as possible, all po- 
litical distinctions existing between them and Protestants : 
and it has been again and again insisted that, when political 
jealousy and irritation shall have been removed, the former 
cannot fail to become sensible of the superiority of the reli- 
gious tenets of the latter, and must rapidly_renounce every 
peculiarity which might continue to separate them from 
their fellow-subjects either in religion or in policy. 
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This system has also been tried through a long series of 
years, the half of a century having elapsed since the first 
measure of indulgence, and thirty-four years having passed 
since the Roman Catholics of Ireland were admitted to that 
common right of citizenship, which must have taken from 
the multitude every feeling of degradation. Like the for- 
mer, it has notwithstanding proved wholly inefficacious. 
The clergy, whom the government in its liberality educated 
at the public expense, and to whom it was willing to afford 
competent stipends, chose to continue entirely independent 
ofa Protestant and therefore an heretical state ; and the la- 
ity, far from being conciliated by past concessions, rose from 
petitions to peremptory demands, which they enforced by 
open denunciations of the physical violence of an exaspera- 
ted multitude. 

From this double failure, we suppose, the mere politician 
has, in his blindness, concluded, that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland are not to be converted, and that the reformation al- 
leged to have been at length begun in that country, is the 
dream of enthusiasm. Hehas seen, as we all have seen, that — 
both severity and conciliation have failed to produce the de- 
sired effect ; and he has thence concluded that the effect 
cannot be produced at all. It might be sufficient to ask him, - 
in what particular is the Irish Roman Catholic degraded 
below the general level of his species, that he must be deem- 
ed inaccessible to the influences of reason. Is he so destitute 
of understanding, that he cannot comprehend the genuine 
truths of that religion which was originally addressed to the 
poor? Is he so indifferent to his everlasting welfare, that he 
cannot appreciate their importance? Strange inconsistency 
of party! The very men, who claim for them as_ their right 
the exercise of political power, and contend for their qual- 
ification to manage the interests of a complicated govern- 
ment, would exclude the Roman Catholics of Ireland from © 
the hope of attaining the knowledge of that form of Christi- 
anity, which, if they are themselves sincere in their religious 
profession, they esteem to be purified from a number o sup- 
erstitions and abuses still debasing the Church of Rome, 

We will now inform these politicians, why the scheme of 
conciliation did not succeed in attracting proselytes from 
the religion of Rome. It failed because it was simply politi- 
cal, and the methods of human policy do not belong to reli- 
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gion. When conciliation was the guiding principle of the go- 
vernment, all controversial discussion was hushed to repose 
and it would have been considered as an ungracious inter- 
raption of the general harmony, if any zealous minister of the 
Protestant church should have appeared to think, that he 
had a right to concern himself with the religious interests 
of his Roman Catholic parishioners. Roman Catholics were 
expected to become Protestants, because as Roman Catho- 
lics they had nothing further to desire, and were to quit the 
religion of their fathers in the gaiety of their satisfied hearts. 
Unfortunately for this expectation, they still found some- 
thing to desire, which had not yet been conceded, and the 
consciousness of increasing strength and importance supplied 
a new and powerful motive for adhereing to a party already 
considerable in the state. 

If therefore we look back on the whole course of the past 
proceedings of the Protestants of Ireland in regard to the 
conversion of the Roman Catholics, we find, with the excep- 
tion of the well directed efforts of a few individuals, two 
contrary methods successively adopted, both merely politi- 
cal, and therefore both incapable of producing a religious 
effect. Each indeed, it may easily be shown, contained a 
principle destructive of its own efficacy. When the govern- 
ment endeavoured by legislative acts to suppress the reli- 
gion of Roman Catholics, their native independence, sup- 
ported by the influence of the clergy, was roused to resist 
ihe aggression with a steadiness which might entitle them to 
the name of confessors. When, on the other hand, liberal- 
ity was the ruling principle of the day, and this liberality re- 
quired that persons differing in religious opinions should 
avoid all mutual interference, and that Protestants should al- 
most proceed so far as to join in the worship of Roman Cath- 
olics, why should the latter be disposed to go over to a church 
to the distinguishing peculiarities of which its own members 
appeared to attach so little importance ? 

rom the acknowledged failure of such methods of mak- 
ing proselytes it is manifest that no argument can fairly be 
deduced, to prove the probability of the failure of a method 
entirely different. The inference indeed should be of an 
opposite nature. If methodsmerely political have beencon- 
fessedly unsuccessful, we may conclude that a mode of con- 
version, in which worldly policy had no controlling influence 

aos 
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would probably be successful, unless we should be able to 
persuade ourselves that God had abandoned the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to irremediable delusion, 

What then may be considered as the primary cause of the 
movement which has attracted so much observation? The 
religious improvement of the Protestants is, we have no he- 
sitation in saying, the true and adequate principle of the re- 
formation of the Roman Catholics. Here is a cause inde- 
pendent of the mere policy of the world, and to which there- 
fore no unfavourable inference from the failure of that policy 
can fairly be applied. Neither can any consequence be more 
natural and direct, than that the increased seriousness and 
piety of the members of the purer church should dispose them 
to seek, by every effort becoming sincere Christians, the 
improvement of those who are still debased by ignorance and. 
superstition. The influence ofsuch a church is at the same 
time naturally eflicacious. It neither irritates the ignorant 
and superstitious by penalties, nor confirms them in error by 
an apparent indifference for the truth. It draws them, on 
the contrary. “by the cords of a man,’’ by all the strong 
sympathies of our common nature. When the poor peas- 
ant, who knew little more of his religion, than that he was 
required to obey his priest, perceived that persons placed in 
a higher condition of life were desirous of instructing him or 
his children, he reverenced them as the kindest benefactors. 
When he saw the religion, which they professed, exemplified 
in the zealous piety of their conduct, he could not but be 
disposed to think, that there was something in the doctrine 
of Christ, differing from the strange compound of superstition 
and folly which he had been taught to embrace as the true 
and only faith, When they, perhaps for the first time, 
brought to his knowledge the sacred record, which contained 
the original authority for his Christian hope, he could not 
easily be persuaded to forego the opportunity of becoming © 
acquainted with the truths which it revealed, or to content 
himself with the scanty information communicated by the 
clergy of his Church, Such an influence has effected, and 
1s Continuing to effect, that which human policy, with its 
penalties and its conciliation, was wholly unable, because 
unfitted, to accomplish. 

, ou was not an operation of human policy, so did it 
ake is Commencement from a point, {rom which the utmost 
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effort of human sagacity could not have anticipated such a 
result, ‘Three individuals in humble situations of life, Mr, 
Watson, a bookseller, Dr. O’Conor, a parochial clergyman, 
and Mr. Skeys, a merchant, associated in the year 1792, to 
reform, not Roman Catholics, but Protestants, by constitu- 
ting an Association, the object of which should be to sup- 
port the cause of religion by the influence of example. Some 
serious persons, especially among the clergy, soon joined 
themselves to the society ; it gradually became numerous, 
and acquired funds sufficient for disseminating the Scriptures 
and religious tracts ; and at length, in the year 1801, having 
received from the government a charter of incorporation, and 
an annual grant of money, which has since been largely aug- 
mented, it engaged in the direct encouragement of the edu- 
cation of the poor. 

The efforts of this association, which was chiefly under 
the direction of the clergy, excited in the great body of the 
laity a desire of forming associations for similar purposes ; 
and the Hibernian Bible Society was accordingly constitu- 
ted in the year 1806, and in the year 1811 the Kildare Place 
Society for the Education of the Poor, which did not how- 
ever begin its active operations until the year 1817, when it 
had been furnished with parliamentary aid, and had prepared 
its central establishment in the metropolis. 

. The Bible Society was doubtless formed with the best and 
purest intentions, and accordingly was originally patronized 
by the dignitaries of the Established Church, though the in- 
ferior clergy generally adhered to the earlier association, as 
more peculiarly theirown. In process of time, indeed, some 
irregularities manifested themselves in the management cf 
its operations, which gave occasion to a secession of most of 
the dignitaries, and of other clergymen, who however felt it 
to be on that very account their duty to afford a more stren- 
uous support to the other society professing the same objects, 
The Bible Society has thus become almost exclusively a lay 
association ; and the dissemination of the Scriptures has 
been actively prosecuted by two distinct bodies, one com- 
prehending, together with some laymen, almost all the esta- 
blished clergy throughout Ireland, the other, though including 
among its members a comparatively small number of the 
clergy, yet chiefly composed of laymen. b 

The original society, or the Association for Discountenan- 
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cing Vice, has had two distinct objects ;—it both disseminated 
the Scriptures and religious tracts, and promoted the exten- 
sion and improvement of the education of the poor. In this 
latter respect it was zealously emulated by the Kildare Place 
Society, which, however, was constituted on a principle of 
the utmost comprehension, consistent with affording a scrip- 
tural education. ‘This society submitted its schools to the 
management of a committee, composed of persons of various 
denominations of religion, and, excluding all catechisms, 
required only as an indispensable condition, that the Scrip- 
tures should be daily read among the scholars. 

While these efforts for the education of the poor were ex- 
erted by the well-disposed among the people of Ireland, the 
benevolence of this country was directed to the reformation 
of ignorance in the neighbouring island. Some individuals 
associated in London for this beneficent purpose in the year 
1806, under the name of the London Hibernian Society. 
Atthe commencement this Institution established schools and 
employed preachers ; but in the year 1814 it was wisely de- 
termined, that the employment of preachers should be dis- 
continued and that the efforts of the society should be con- 
fined to the support of schools, and the dissemination of the 
Scriptures and of religious tracts. Though this society pro- 
poses religious instruction as its object, it has disclaimed pro- 
selytism ; being desirous to afford religious instruction without 
reference to creeds,and no religious books heing admitted into 
its schools except the sacred Scriptures, in the English and 
Irish languages, without note orcomment. With this view, 
however, it proceeds further than the Kildare Place Society, 
in whose schools the patron, or master, may select the chil- 
dren, who shall read the New Testament, and the version 
which shall be used by them, with the particular passages 
which shall be read. 

These are the great instruments of the education of the 
lower classes in Ireland, but others have been employed in 
co-operation with them, A Sunday School Society was es- 
tablished in the year 1809; the Baptist Society, so deno- 
minated because it was formed by persons of the sect of Bap- 
tists, though on the same principle with the London Hiber- 
nian Society, was formed in the year 1814; and the Irish 
Society, the design of which was to enable the Irish peasant 
to read the Scriptures in his own language, has added its ef. 
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forts, that a knowledge of the Scriptures might be commu- 
nicated to those, who were either ignorant of the English 
language, or could better understand the Irish. Neither 
have the useful efforts of the friends of instruction been con- 
fined to the establishment of schools, for persons have been 
employed to visit the peasantry in their cabins, and there to 
read to them portions of the sacred writings ; and, whatever 
repugnance the clergy of the establishment might entertain to 
the employment of irregular preachers, they very willingly 
availed themselves of the services of those persons, who pro- 
fessed only to read the Scriptures to the poor. 

To what extent the operations of the several societies for 
educating the poorer classes have been carried, has been 
distinctly stated in the first Report of the Commissioners of 
Irish Education Inquiry, published in year 1825, the year 
immediately preceding that in which the public was surpris- 
ed by numerous conversions of Roman Catholics. From 
this Report it appears, that the probable number of children 
receiving education from these several societies was between 
400,000 and 500,000. Though such a number is not con- 
siderable in comparison with those still left in ignorance, or 
abandoned to the common education of the peasantry, yet it 
is manifest that even this number must send into the general 
population of the country a knowledge, at least of the exist- 
ence of the sacred writings, which can not fail to exercise 
some beneficial influence on the state of society. The fa- 
milies, to which the children thus instructed belonged, would 
learn from them, that there is a Record, on which their only 
hope of a future existence must be founded ; and would pro- 
bably also learn some of its most interesting particulars. In 
the Sunday schools, and the schools of the London Hiberni- 
an Society, many adults receive Scriptural education ; the 
itinerant teachers of the Irish Society extend still further the 


_ benefits of instruction to the grown population ; and the 


Scripture-readers communicate some knowledge of the sa- 

ving truths of the Gospel to those who possess not the oppor- 

tunity of attaining the art of reading. All these operations 

were supported by a distribution of the Sacred Writings, 

from various socicties, which has been stated to have supp!i- 

ed, in the course of twenty years, 944,549, or nearly a mil- ‘ 
lion, copies of the Scriptures. 
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IU. The Grison League, From the same. Oct, 1827, 


The Protestants of the more southern states, deprived 
of liberty in all its forms, naturally betook themselves to 
the small republics which were spread over the valleys of 
the Eastern Alps, where they found at once a kindred peo~ 
ple and a language which they could understand, Sur- 
rounded by the mountains whence prptent the Rhine and 
the Inn, secluded from the rest of the world, and occupied 
either in feeding cattle, or in cultivating a few scattered 
fields or vineyards, the inhabitants, who came originally 
trom Italy, had preserved their ancient tongue and manners, 
with little variation, from a period considerably more re- 
mote than the Christianera, ‘Ihe Grison League, or Com- 
monwealth, consisted of three distinct states, known by the 
singular names of the Grey League, the League of God’s 
House, and the League of the Ten Jurisdictions ; each of 
which was composed of a number of smaller communities, 
which retain the right of managing all its internal affairs, and 
of sending deputies to the general Diet. 

Tt has been remarked, that in no nation, ancient or mo- 
dern, have the principles of democracy been carried to such 
an extent as in the Grison republic ; and as the checks ne- 
cessary to prevent its abuse were not provided by a rude 
people, smarting under the recent effects of tyranny, its form 
of government, according to the confession of its own as well 
as of foreign writers, not only created great dissensions, but 
Jed to great corruption and bribery in aonae to offices, and 
in the administration of justice. ‘The corruptions, too, 
which had overspread the Catholic Church, before the Re- 
formation were to be found in the Grisons, with all the ag- 
gravations arising from the credulity of men who were still 
entirely ignorant of letters. Halfa century even after the 
light of Protestantism had penetrated into theRhestian valleys, 
the government found it necessary to issue a decree, order- 
ing that the Roman Catholic priests should recite the Lord’s 
prayer, Apostle’s creed and ‘Ten Commandments for the 
instruction of the people, 

Philip Salutz and John Dorfmann have been reputed the 
first reformers of the Grisons. ‘The latter was a man of 
Jearning, sound judgment, and warm piety ;.to which 


eed 
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qualities the former added great dexterity in the manage- 
ment of public business, an invincible command of temper, 
and uncommon eloquence, both in his native tongue and in 
Latin. But the conversion of John Frich, parish priest of 
Mayenfield, was brought about ina singular manner. Be- 
ing a zealous Catholic, and of great note among his brethren, 
he had warmly resisted the new opinions. Filled with 
chagrin and alarm at the progress which he saw them ma- 
king in his immediate neighbourhood, he repaired to Rome 
to implore the assistance of his holiness, and to consult him 
on the best method of preventing his native country from be- 
ing overrun with heresy. But he was so struck with the ir- 
religion which he observed in the court of Rome, and the ig- 
norance and vice prevailing in Italy, that, upon his return 
home, he joined the party which he had opposed, and be- 
came the reformer of Mayenfield. In his old age he used to 
say to his friends pleasantly, that he had learned the Gospel 
at Rome. 

About the year 1526, a statute was enacted by the general 
commissioners of the league, that ‘it shall be free to all 
persons of both sexes, and of whatever condition or rank, 
within the territories of the Grison confederation, to choose, 
embrace and profess either the Roman Catholic or the Evan- 
gelical religion ; and that no one shall, publicly or private- 
ly harrass another with reproaches, or odious speeches, on 
account of his religion, under an arbitrary penalty.” Where 
persons had bequeathed sums of money to churches and 
convents for offering anniversary masses and prayers for 
their souls, both they and their heirs were declared free 
from any obligation to make such payments for the future, 
‘because no good ground could be shown for believing that 
this was of any benefit to the deceased.” It was decreed 
that no new members, male or female, should be admitted 


_ into monasteries; that the existing monks should be res- 


trained from begging; and that after appropriating a cer- 
tain sum for their support during life, the remainder of the 
funds should be returned to the heirs of those who origin- 
ally bestowed them. ‘The power of choosing their respec- 


‘tive ministers was given to all parishes. Appeals from se- 


cular courts to the jurisdiction of the bishop was strictly 
prohibited ; annats and small tithes were abolished, and the 
great tithes reduced to a fifth. 
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In the course of thirty years, about eight hundred exiles 
had taken shelter in the Grisons, or, to use the language of 
Dr. M‘Cree, had “thrown themselves on the glaciers of 
the Alps, to escape from the fires of the Inquisition.” Their 
first arrival in the country produced an impression highly 
favourable to the interests of the Reformation ; but the the- 
ological dissensions which had weakened the good cause in 
Italy itself, followed the Protestants to their mountains, and 
impeded materially the progress of the new opinions. The 
jealousy of the Catholics, too, aided by the arms of the 
neighbouring princes, threw a bar in the way of their ad- 
vancement ; but, in spite of all these disadvantages, the seeds 
of civil and religious freedom were so deeply sown as to 
defy successfully all the attempts of priest and tyrant to 
root them out. 


-—— > 


1V. Hore Evangelicew. From The Baptist Magazine. Jan. 1828. 


Without depreciating the value of the external evidence 
ofthe truth and divine inspiration of the Scriptures, it may 
safely be aflirmed, that in several respects the inéernad ey- 
idence, arising from the sublimity of the doctrines, the pu- 
rity of the morality, the extraordinary harmony, and the 
beneficial tendency of the whole, possesses an infinite supe- 
riority, and is entitled to a greater degree of credence than 
the former. Thus, whatever pretences a book may make 
to authenticity and inspiration, and by whatever weight of 
external evidence it may be supported, if it contain immor- 
al precepts, or real contradictions, we should justly deem 
them sufficient to invalidate its truth, and to destroy its pre- 
tensions, Itis precisely on this ground that we prove the 
non-inspiration of the Koran of Mohammed, lofty as are its 
pretensions, much as it is extolled, and widely as itis re- 
ceived by the followers of the wily Arab. For the same 
reason, the apparent contradictions in the Christian Scrip- 
tures have been a favourite topic of cavil with the enemies of 

_ divine revelation, from Spinosa down to Voltaire, and the 
\ puny herd of infideis of our, own day, who have servilely 

‘copied their objections. 
\ There is another point of view in which the superlative 
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importance of internal evidence is clearly evinced—its uni- 
versal adaptation to persons of every rank and character, 
whether learned or illiterate. It comes home to the judg- 
ment and conscience of every man, and leaves infidels of 
every description without excuse. No transcendent talent, 
no depth of learning is required to apprehend its nature, 
and to appreciate its force. The talent required is possess- 
ed by every intelligent creature—the capability of compar 
ing one thing with another, and drawing an inference; and 
the only learning requisite, is a knowledge of the Sacred 
Seriptures. A man of plain, common sense, with the sa« 
ered volume in his hand, is fully qualifiedto understand and 
decide on every argument which may be adduced respect- 
ing its internal evidence. Of such a man, if he honestly ex- 
amines this evidence, accompanied with humble and fervent 
prayer for the illumination of that Spirit by whom the 
Scriptures claim to be indited, it may justly be affirmed, in 
the language of a distinguished prelate, ona kindred subject, 
that ‘¢the whole compass of abstruse philosophy, and re- 
condite history, shall furnish no argument with which the 
perverse will of man shall be able to shake this learned 
Christian’s faith.” / 

Of the various species of internal evidence, that which 
arises from the wndesigned coincidences between the sa- 
cred books, appears the most convineingand satisfactory,and 
least liable to objections. It was first developed, in the most 
able manner, by the late Dr. Paley, in his “ Hore Pauline; 
or the Truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul evinced 
by a comparison of the Epistles which bear his name with 
the Acts of the Apostles, and-with one another.” It is upon 
the plan of this judicious and excellent work, that the fol- 
lowing papers are drawn up; and to it the readeris referred 
fora full and clear exposition of the argument. The seve- 
ral instances of agreement, to adopt the statements of that 
able writer, are disposed under separate numbers, not oniy 
to mark more sensibly the divisions of the subject, but also 
to remind the reader that they are independent of each 
other, and complete of themselves. Nothing has been ad- 
vanced which did not appear probable, but the degree of 
probability by which different instances are supported is un« 
doubtedly very different. If the reader, therefore, meets 
with a number which contains an instance that appears to 
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him unsatisfactory, or founded on mistake, he will dismiss 
that number from the argument, but without prejudice to 
any other. He will also please to remember this word wn- 
designedness, as denoting that upon which the construction 
and validity of our argument chiefly depend ; and which, it 
is hoped, will be sufficiently apparent from the instances 
themselves, and the separate remarks with which they are 
accompanied. It should also be observed, that the more od- 
liqgue or intricate the comparison of a coincidence may be 
the more circuitous the investigation is, the better ; because 
the agreement which. finally results is thereby further re- 
moved from the suspicion of contrivance, affectation, or de- 
sign. And it should be remembered, concerning these co- 
incidences, that it is one thing to be minute and another to 
be precarious ; one thing to be unobserved, and another to 
be obscure ; one thing to be circuitous or oblique, and an- 
other to be forced, dubious, or fanciful. These are distine- 
tions which ought to be always retained in our thoughts. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 
No. 1.—Chap. x. 2—4, 


“ Now the names of the twelve apostles are these ; the 


first, Simon, who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother ; 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother ; Philip, 
and Bartholomew; Thomas, and Matthew the publican ; 
James the sonof Alpheus, and Lebbeus, whose surname 
was Thaddeus ; Simon the Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, 
who also betrayed him.” 

In this passage the twelve apostles are enumerated in 
pairs ; a mode of arrangement adopted by no other evan- 
re though the same order is in some measure preserved. 
The reason for the adoption of such an arrangement is not 
immediately obvious. Consanguinity might justly be as- 
signed as the cause in the cases of Simon Peter and Andrew 
his brother, James the son of Zebedee and John his brother, 
and James the son of Alpheus and Lebbeus or Thaddeus, 
also called Judas the brother of James (Luke vi. 16.); and 
if Bartholomew be the same with Nathaniel, as some have 
supposed, he might with propriety be associated with his 
friend Philip, who first introduced him to a kuowledge of 
the Saviour. John i. 43—46. But there appears no reason 
why Thomas, a fisherman of Galilee (John xxi. 1—13.). 
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should be united with Matthew the publican ; nor why Si- 
mon the Canaanite, or Zelotes (i. e. the Zealous, Luke vi. 
25.) should be associated with Judas Iscariot, the betrayer 
of our Lord. 

If it be said, that as there were but four of the Apostles 
who remained to be classed, it was immaterial which of the 
two possible modes of arrangement were adopted, and that 
there might be no reason why the present one was chosen, 
the possibility is readily conceded : though apartfrom every 
other consideration, it seems more probable, that the asso- 
ciation of persons so different in their ordinary avocations as 
Thomas and Matthew, and so dissimilar in their characters 
as Simon Zelotes and Judas Iscariot, was not a fortuitous 
circumstance, but the effect of choice, grounded upon some 
determinate reason of preference. In fact, it appears, that 
neither consanguinity nor friendship, nor yet the blind direc- 
tion of chance, was the proximate cause of this arrangement; 
for Simon, who was the third son of Alpheus, and brother 
of James and Lebbeus or Judas, (Matt, xiii. 55.) is disjoined 
from them, and united with Judas Iscariot, in consequence of 
this mode ofarranging in pairs having been adopted, A circum- 
stance, however, related by St. Mark, we conceive, furnishes 
us with the true reason why St. Matthew has thus enumerat- 
ed them. He relates, that our Lord having “called unto 
him the twelve,” “ began to send them forth by ¢wo and two.” 
(Mark vi. 7.) From this statement we at once clearly per- 
ceive why St. Matthew should have thus arranged them in 
pairs. Italso satisfactorily accounts for every circumstance 
connected with this arrangement; our Lord having, as a 
pious man remarks, ‘‘ united by grace those who were be- 
fore united by nadure; and intending, peghaps, to counter- 
act the timidity and unbeliefof Thomas by the firmness and 
faith of Matthew, and the worldly-mindedness of Judas Iscar- 
iot, by thezealous fervour of Simon. 

Now this minute and striking coincidence between the ac- 
counts of these Evangelists, appears on the very face of it, 
to be wholly undesigned ; and consequently, clearly proves 
that they wrote independently of each other, and establishes 
the truth of their respective relations. Had St. Mark pos- 
sessed a copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel], and merely abridged 
his larger history, as some have imagined, it can scarcely be 
conceived that he would haye concluded from St. Matthew’s 
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arrangement that our Saviour sent out his twelve apostles 
‘¢¢wo und two;” and, if we can suppose that he could have 
inferred this, yet it is highly improbable that he would have 
been content with merely stating the fact, without giving the 
order in which they were sent out. But, so far from this 
being the case, where he does enumerate the Apostles, he 
not only does no¢ arrange them in pairs, but differs material- 
ly in the order of the names; interposing James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, between Simon Peter, and 
Andrew his brother, adding, that our Lord called the former 
two “ Boanerges, which is, the sons of thunder,’’ and plac- 
ing Matthew before Thomas. (Mark iii. 16—18.) On the 
other hand, if St. Matthew had had St. Mark’s gospel be- 
fore him, (which, we believe, has never been imagined.) it 
will scarcely be supposed that he drew up his arrangement 
of the Apostles from the simple assertion of St. Mark, that 
Jesus sent out his disciples “two and two ;” or, that, if he 
did so, he would omit, as he does, the statement of the fact. 
As, therefore, neither of these suppositions can be admitted, 
it must be inferred, that each of these sacred writers wrote 
independently of the other, and related in their own manner 
the circumstances of an act with which they were well ac- 
quainted; and the reality of which cannot consequently be 
questioned, being thus confirmed by two writers who agree 
respecting it in the most minute and undesigned particulars. 
London. Whtas 
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The Inquisition, From The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. Oct. and 
Nov. 1897. 
* ; 

The Inquisition was given into the hands of the Domini- 
cans about 1217. It was more fully authenticated and 
formed in 1227, in the Pontificate of Gregory IX., who had 
been the protector of Dominic. It was introduced into 
Spain in 1232, which from that time became its chief seat. 
In (1486 a new model of the Inquisition was sanctioned by 
Innocent VIII; a royal council was created ; its inferior 
tribunals received authority ; a new code of horrible laws 
began ; and, with Torquemada at its head, the Inquisition of 
Spain, the most powerful of European kingdoms, and about 
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to ‘assume the sovereignty of the new world, planted its 
branches in the most remote dependencies of the empire, 
and became the scourge of mankind. 

The slaughters committed by the Inquisition are now be- 
yond any accurate calculation ; but they stand a fearful ri- 
valry with the most prodigal expenditure of blood by war. 
The tribunal went on its course of plunder, imprisonment, 
torture, and burning, for six hundred years! During the 
last century, the common feeling of mankind had so far pe- 
netrated even within the walls of the Inquisition, that the 
chief cruelties were kept from the public eye. Yet a Nun 
was burnt alive by the Spanish Inquisition so late as the year 
1781. But what calculation of the slain can give us the 
true estimate of the evil, the myriads of the broken hearts 

_of orphans, widows, parents deprived of their children, fa- 
milies banished and beggared; the life of perpetual fear in 
the presence of a tribunal against which no man at any 
hour was secure; in whose hands torture, death, or an im- 
prisonment of a length and severity that made after-life 
useless, and from which no man came, but as hardly escap- 
ed from the grave? And what are we to think of the reli- 

ion that could create, sanction, and triumph in this tribu- 
nal? What of the abject and desperate prostration of mind 
which that religion must labour to produce, before it could 
venture to lay the weight of Inquisition on the world? 
What of the hideous repulsion of ail the principles of Chris- 
tianity, in the establishment of this formal and cold-blooded 
system of murder? We may’ presumptuously doubt, if we 
will, the Scripture that declares the existence and hostility 
of the evil spirit; but on what other conception can human 
reason account for the horrors of the Inquisition ? We are 
driven back to the revealed word, and forced to see, in 
this triumph of torture and death, a cruelty beyond man, 
the form of the Fiend enveloped and enthroned in the cir- 
cle of agony and flame. 

The spiritual supremacy of Rome had, almost in the mo- 
ment of its birth, been disowned, even in Italy. The 
arch-diocese ot Milan, consisting of the. seven provinces, 
Liguria, Aumilia, Flaminia, Venetia, the Cottain and Greek 
Alps, and Rhetia or the Grisons, the ancient government 
of the Lieutenant of the Western Preetorian Prefect, had 
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sian Liturgy. 

But their first open separation from Rome ‘was in the 
year 553. Tt became still more distinct in 590, when nine 
of the bishops rejected the communion of the Pope as a he- 
retic, and refused obedience to the command of the Empe- 
ror Mauritius to be present ata council at Rome, deny- 
ing that they could communicate with Gregory the First. 

A. D. 817. The Prelates of the Milanese had strug- 
gled, at the council of Frankfort, against the general cor- 
ruption of Papacy. ‘ But an eminent man suddenly arose 
to embody their resistance, and to take the lead equally in 
enlightening the church, and breaking down the Romish 
supremacy. Claudius, a Spaniard, had been one of the 
Chaplains of Lewis the Pious ; who, on his accession to 
the German empire, had appointed this able and learned 
man to the bishopric of Turin. The rank was high, for 
Turin was a metropolitan see ; though the title of Arch- 


long pursued their own ritual, and established the Ambro- 


made rapid advances in the north of Italy ; and the ap- 
pointment of Claudius was the honourable testimony to 
talents and virtues which made him the fittest champion of 
the truth. He instantly unsheathed that only legitimate 


Christ is the only Head of the Church ;—the Apostles 
were all equal,—and the only primacy of St. Peter con- 


dition in religion is of no value +—man Is to be saved only 
by faith in the Saviour’s sacrifice ;—the church among men 
is liable to error 3—prayers for the dead are useless 3—im- 
age-worship is sin. 

The reputation and doctrines of this great man soon 
spread through Italy, and even into Spain. The Papal 
court, not yet daring to persecute the favoured Bishop of 
the Emperor, turned its pen upon him ; and the chief me- 
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morials of his opinions are now to be found in the writings 
of his adversaries. But even in those suspicious deposita- 
ries, they exhibit a manliness and vigour which realize the 
character of the man. He had broken the images in his 
diocese, and had written, in defence of this bold procecding; 
a treatise against image-worship, pilgrimages, and the ado- 
ration of saints and relics, &c. Its force distinguishes it 
strikingly from the loose and heavy perplexity of the old 
controversial style. 

‘¢ But, mark what the followers of the false religion and 
superstition allege: they say, it is in commemoration and 
honour of our Saviour, that they serve, honour, and adore 
the Cross. They witness thereby that they perceive of 
Him only what the wicked perceived, whether Jews or 
Heathens, who do not see his resurrection, nor consider him 
but as altogether swallowed up by death; unminding what 
the Apostle saith, ‘« We know Jesus Christ no longer, accord- 
ing to the flesh.’ 

¢sGod commands one thing, and those people do the di- 
rect contrary. God commands us to bear our cross, and 
not to worship it. But those are all for worshiping it ; 


~ whereas they do not bear it at all. 


<¢If we ought to adore the Cross because Christ was fas- 
tened to it, how many other things are there which touch- 
ed Christ? Did he not remain nine months in the virgin’s 
womb? Why not then, on the same ground, worship all 
virgins, because a virgin brought fourth Jesus Christ ? Why 
not adore mangers and old clouts, because he was laid in a. 
manger, and wrapped in swaddling clothes? Why not adore 
fisher-boats, because he slept in one of them, and preached 
to a multitude, and caused a net to be cast out, wherewith 
was caught a miraculous quantity of fish ? Why not adore 
asses, because he entered Jerusalem upon the foal of an ass? 
And lambs, because it is written of him, ‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God, that taketh away the sins of the world?’ Yet those 
men would rather eat lambs than worship their images ! 
Why not worship lions, because he is called ‘the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah?’ or rocks, because it is said, ¢ And 
the Roek was Christ ?? Or thorns, because he was crown- 
ed with them? Or lances, because one of them pierced 
his side ? 
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“All these things are ridiculous, and rather to be lament 
ed, than to be written. But we are forced to write them 
in opposition to fools; and to declaim against those hearts 
of stone which the arrows and sentences of the word of 
God cannot pierce. Come to yourselves again, ye mi- 
serable transgressors ; why are ye gone astray from the 
truth? And why, being become vain, are ye fallen in love 
with vanity? Why do ye crucify the Son of God afresh, 
and put him to open shame ? | . 

“ We know well that this passage of the Gospel is very 
ill understood ; ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I wiil 
build my church; and I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven:’ under the pretence of which 
words the stupid and ignorant people, destitute of all spirit- 
ual knowledge, betake themselves to Rome, in hopes of 
obtaining eternal life. For the ministry belongs to all the 
true Superintendants and Pastors of the church; who dis- 
charge the same, as long as they are in this world: and 
when they have paid the debt of death, others succeed to 
their places, who enjoy the same authority and power, 

“Return, O ye blind, to your light; return to him who 
enlightens every man that cometh into the world ! If we 
must believe God when he promiseth, how much more 
when he swears, and saith that if Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
were in it, that is, if the Saints whom you eall upon were 
endued with as great holiness, as great rightzousness,.and 
as much merit as those were, they shall deliver neither son 
nor daughter. And it is for this end that he makes this de- 
claration; viz. That none might put their confidence in 
cither the merits or the intercession of Saints, Ye fools, 
when will ye be wise; ye who run to Rome to seek there 
the intercession of an Apostle ? 

_‘*The fifth thing with which you reproach me is, that it 
displeaseth you that the Apostolic Lord (for so you are 
pleased to call Pope Paschal deceased) had honoured me 
with this charge. But, forasmuch as the words, * Apostoli- 
cus dicitur quasi Apostoli custos,’ may intimate as much as 
the Apostle’s keeper; know that he only is Apostolic, who 
is the guardian and keeper of the Apostle’s doctrine : and 
not he who boasts himself to be seated in the chair of the 
Apostle, and in the mean time doth not acquit himself of 
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the vharge of the apostle ; for the Lord saith, ‘The Scribes 
and Pharisees sit in Moses’ chair,’ ”’ 

Those who have glanced over the dreary volumes of the 
- Romish apologists will best feel the wonder of this noble 
vigour in the ninth century, the spirit of eloquence and life 
which is administered by the defence of the truth of God. 
The mind that then could pour out this lofty and hallowed 
reprobation of Idolatry and Rome, was visibly touched by 
the coal from the altar. 

But the increasing temporal power of the Papacy, and 
the blind submission with which the German Emperors lent 
themselves to the violences of Rome, gradually destroyed 
the independence of the Milanese Church. The Scriptures 
perished, or were borne away with the exiled Christians to 
the valleys of the Alps; and the seven provinces were ad- 
ded to the gigantic diocese of Rome. - 

The last embers of the faith in Italy had been scattered, 
and the Popedom had turned to its secondary work of ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, when the flame was discovered to 
have been rekindled in the Alps. Persecution was let loose 
upon the people of the valleys, and a multitude were driven 
to take refuge in the southern provinces-of France. Under 
the protection of the Count of Thoulouse, and the princi- 
pal lords of the south, their converts multiplied, until they 
amounted to so large a number, that the Papal order, com- 
manding their expulsion, found the Count Raymond deter- 
‘mined to support the cause of the Albigenses,.* 

In the year 1160, Peter, surnamed Waldensis, (of the 
valleys,) a Barbe,t or Preacher of the Vaudois, had come 
into France, distributing the Scriptures, and converting the 
people of Provence to the faith. But the origin of the 
Vaudois system of doctrines was known to be even then of 
great antiquity. There are extant copies of their Belief, 
dated A.D. 1100. The inquisitor, Reinerius Sacco, com- 
puted it to be five hundred years old. He might have just- 
ly ascended still higher, and placed it in the age of the 
Apostles. The first effort of the Papal Missionaries was, 


* The name was not general, till after the Council of Albi, 1254. It was 
given from the principal district of the Reformed, (Albi being the chief 
city,) which Jay between the Garrovne and the Rhone. ; 

+ Barbe is uncle in the Vaudois dialect, a name of affection given to the 
Preachers. 
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to calumniate the doctrines ; the next, to destroy the peo- 
le. ‘The Waldenses were charged with Manichzism. 
heir creed is the irresistible proof of the utter futility of 
this charge, 
The Mantheee an Asiatic sect, who had risen in the 
third century, totally perverted the Gospel, by mingling it 
with the fabulous and metaphysical corruptions of the East. 
They held two eternal principles, a good and an evil. 
‘They rejected the entire of the Old Testament, and nearly 
the entire of the New. They condemned marriage. They 
conceived the creation of the earth and man to have been 
the work of the evil principle. They denied free-will. 
They denied the mortal existence of our Lord, his death, 
and his resurrection. They denied the resurrection of the 
body. They rejected baptism ; they rejected the cup in 
the communion.* 

‘ The creed of the Waldenses must be taken not from the 
Romish Divines, who alternately slaughtered and libelled 
them, but from their own public expositions at the time. 
From those documents it appears incontestably, that they 
received the whole Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and those alone ;--they believed in one Mediator be- 
tween God and man, and denied the mediation and worship 
of saints—they believed in the hope of eternal life, only 
through the sacrifice of the Lord Christ, and without pur- 
gatory ;—they allowed of but two Sacraments, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper ;—they denied the efficacy of ‘the 
Mass, tradition as equal to or fit to be associated with the 
authority of Scrip ture, and the scriptural necessity or suit- 
ableness of the fasts, feasts, and general hierarchy of the 
Romish Church.t¢ 

It is evident that. those are the doctrines of Scripture, 
and that they are equally and irreconcileably opposed to 
Manichewism and Romanism, But it was the Popish out- 
cry of the day. The denial of tran-substantiation was pro- 
nounced to be a denial of the Lord’s real existence,—Ma- 
nicheism. The refusal to worship the Virgin and the Cross, 
was pronounced to be a denial of the actual birth of Christ, 
and of his crucifixion,—Manichwism. But the charge was 
useful to involve the Reformed in the persecution of those 
unfortunate enthusiasts. The decrees of the eastern and 


Allix, + Ranken. Hist, France, yol. iii, 202. Perria, &e, &e. 
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western Monarchs had already gone forth against the Ma- 
nichees; and it required only to combine the Christians in 
the scandal, to combine them in the execution. 

Yet it is unquestionable, that some extraordinary sects 
were generated from the sudden freedom of the Scriptures. 
Opinions started forth, whose extravagance excited the pity 
and astonishment of the Christian, The first burst of light 
is often too strong for the eye accustomed to darkness ; the 
consciousness of liberty has often maddened the prisoner ; 
and there is no instance of a revival of religion in which the 
truth has not been humiliated by those sectarian wanderings, 
which prove at once the ardour of the human heart, and the 
weakness of the human understanding: Beghards, Cathari, 
Arnoldists, Free Brethren, and a crowd of enthusiasts, 
nameless, or named only in contempt, scattered themselves 
through Europe. But the evil. was transient. They had 
the Scriptures in their lands. The word of sacred sober- 
ness subdued their extravagance, while it confirmed their 
Christian fortitude. They went out like colonists of the 
desert ; but they gradually softened down into civilization ; 
and some of the noblest seeds of the church were sown by 
these bold and irregular hands. 

The preaching of the Waldenses was the era of the Re- 
formation, Wickliffe, Luther, and Calvin, were but the 
successors of the Barbes, in a nobler and more fortunate 
time. Literature, civil freedom, the balance of the Euro- 
pean governments, were the splendid auxiliaries that made 
their triumph at once comparatively easy and secure. The 
art of printing, that scarcely less than miracle, went before 
them like the pillar of fire through the wilderness ; and the 
rest was conquest and possession by the command of Hea- 
ven. 

The efforts of Rome to crush the infant Church, showed 
how keenly she felt her danger. A general rescript was 
issued by Innocent III., to all the Lords of the south, to the 
French king, and to the nation, to take up arms against the 
Reformed. A crusade was proclaimed, with the promise 
of the privileges, temporal, and spiritual, hitherto confined 
to those who fought for the recovery of Jerusalem.* An 
army of half a million of men marched under the papa! ban- 


* Ranken Vol, Yi. 
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ner, led by the Abbot of the Cistercians. Count Raymond 
was overwhelmed by this flood of desperate fanaticism. He 
was forgiven only on the insulting conditions, of standing na- 
ked to the shirt at the gate of the cathedral; prostrating 
himself at the feet of the Legate; and taking the cross 
against his own people. 

But the sword must be fed. Raymond the nephew of 
the Count, himself Lord of an extensive territory, had re- 
fused to abandon his subjects to the mercy of the Pope. 
The whole weight of the crusade was flung upon him. Be- 
ziers, his capital, was stormed,and its twenty-three thousand 
inhabitants were put to the sword. On this occasion was 
uttered one of those memorably ferocious expressions which 
pass into portraitures of men and their times. Some hesi- 
tation had arisen before the assault, as to the fate of the Ro- 
mish inhabitants who might have remaihed in town, “Kill 
all,” was the comprehensive answer of the Abbot; “God 
will find out who belongs to him.” 

The Count of Thoulouse was at length forced into the 
field. His nephew had been taken prisoner, and was dead. 
Simon de Montfort, a man of blood, had resolved on the 
seizure of Raymond’s territory, and entered it with fire and 
sword. But the whole south suddenly rose against him; he 
was defeated; and the war became fierce, general, and 
doubtful. The south was covered with slaughter; the 
deaths of the Albigeos were often sternly repaid. De Mont- 
fort was killed in 1218, at the siege of Thoulouse. Count 
Raymond died, and, dying, left his wrongs, and more than 
his resolution, to his son, But the whole power of France, 
headed by Lewis VIII., at length closed upon him; and, in 
1229, hostilities ended by a treaty, which merged the terri- 
tory of the Counts of Thoulouse in the royal dominions. 
The war cost a million of lives, : 

In our fortunate country the power of the Romish Church 
has so long perished, that we find some difficulty in conceiv- 
ing the nature, and still more in believing the tyranny, of 
its dominion. The influence of Monks, and the murders of 
the inquisition, have passed into a nursery tale; and we turn 
with a generous, yet rash and most unjustifiable, scepticism 
from the history of Romish authority, 

Through almost the entire of Italy, through the Flemish do- 
minions of Germany, through a large portion of France, and 
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through the entire of Spain, a great monastic body was estab- 
lished ; which, professing a secondary and trivial obedience 
to the sovereign, gave its first and real obedience to the Pope. 
The name of spiritual homage cloaked the high-treason of an 
oath of allegiance to a foreign monarch ; and whoever might 
be king of France, or Spain, the Pope was king of the 
Dominicans. A] the other monastic orders were so many 
Papal outposts. But the great Dominican Order, immense- 
ly opulent in its pretended poverty ; formidably powerful 
in its hypocritical disdain of earthly influence; and re- 
morselessly ambitious, turbulent, and cruel in its primitive 
zeal ; was an actual lodgment and province of the Papacy, 
an inferior Rome, in the chief European kingdoms. 

In the closest imitation of Rome, this spiritual power had 
fiercely assumed the temporal sword; the Inquisition was 
army, revenues, and throne, in one, With the racks and 
fires of a tribunal worthy of the gulf of darkness and guilt 
from whichit rose, the Dominicans bore Popery in triumph 
through Christendom, crushing every vestige of religion un- 
der the wheels of its colossal idol. The subjugation of the 
Albigenses 1229, had scattered the Church; the shock of 
the great military masses was past; a subtler and more ac- 
tive force was required to destroy the wandering people of 
God; and the Inquisition multiplied itself. for the work of 
death. This terrible tribunal set every principle, and even 
every form, of justice at defiance. Secrecy that confounds 
innocence with guilt. was the spirit of its whole proceeding. 
All its steps were in darkness. The suspected revolter from 
Popery was seized in secret, tried in secret; never suffered 
to see the face of accuser, witness, advocate, or friend ; was 
kept unacquainted with the charge, was urged to criminate 
himself; if tardy, was compelled to this self-murder by the 
rack ; if terrified, was only the more speedily murdered for 
the sport of the multitude. From the hour of his seizure 
he never saw the face of day, until he was brought out as a 
public show, a loyal and festal sacrifice, to do honour to 
some travelling Viceroy, some new-married princess, or, on 
more fortunate occasions, to the presence of the Sovereign. 
‘The dungeons were then drained, the human wreck of the 
torture and the scourge were gathered out of darkness, 
groupes of misery and exhaustion with wasted forms and 
broken limbs, and countenances subdued by pain and fa- 
mine into idiotism, and despair, and madness, to feed the 
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fires round which the Dominicans were chaunting the glo- 
ries of Popery, and exulting in the destruction of the body 
for the good of the soul ! 

But there were instances in which the power of truth 
gave vigour to the dying moments, and the victim put his 
torturers to shame. Of those but one shall be alluded to, 
from its comprehending the chief features of those dreadful 
sacrifices. On the return of Philip II. from Flanders in 
1559, by Valladolid, the Inquisition of the city determined 
to give their King the highest indulgence of his nature and 
of their religion. The whole pomp of the Spanish court 
was displayed,—the King, his son, his sister, the Prince of 
Parma, three Ambassadors, a crowd of Dukes, Commanders . 
of military orders, Bishops, Grandees, women of rank, with 
the tribunals, councils, and other authorities ; and, as the 
Grand Master of the ceremonies, the Archbishop of Se- 
ville, Inquisitor-General, The first martyr was Don Carlos 
de Seso, a nobleman of Verona, son of the Bishop of Pla- 
cenza, distinguished for learning, an eminent servant of 
Charles V., and a Judge. The German Reformation had 
converted him, and he had devoted himself to spreading the 
Gospel; he was seized, thrown into a secret prison, and 
after a confinement of a year and a half, was suddenly told 
that he was to die. He called for pen and paper, and wrote 
his belief, which was completely scriptural. He said that 
“the belief of the Church of Rome was corrupted for cen- 
turies ; that he would die in the faith of the Gospel ; and 
that he offered himself to God in memory of the sufferings 
of Christ.”” “ It would be difficult,” says the narrator, him- 
selfa Spaniard, a Priest, and an Inquisitor, “ to express the 
vigour and energy of his writing, which filled two sheets of 


De Seso’s conversion was attempted twice that night by 
the Monks ; but he was firm, and his manliness was so much 
dreaded, that he was brought to the pile gagged, lest he 
should preach to the people. As he was fastened to the 
stake, a last effort was made to convert or to disgrace him: 


* Vlorente. Hist, Inquis. 
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lost by not following my example. Now be quick, and 
light the wood that is to burn me.’ The pile was lighted, 
and he died. 

In the original establishment of the inquisition in 1198, it 
had raged against the Vaudois and their converts, But the 
victims were exhausted, or not worth the pursuit of a tribu- 
nal which looked to the wealth as keenly as to the faith of 
the persecuted. Opulence and heresy were at length to be 
found only in Spain ; and there the Inquisition turned with 
agigantic step. In the early disturbances in the Peninsula, 
the Jews, by those habits of trade, and mutual communion, 
which still make them the lords of commerce, had acquired 
the chief wealth of the country. The close of the Moorish 
war in the fifteenth century had left the Spanish monarch at 
leisure for extortion ; and he grasped at the Jewish gains in 
in the spirit of a robber, as he pursued his plunder with the 
cruelty of a barbarian. The Inquisition was the great ma- 
chine, the comprehensive torturer, ready to squeeze out the 
heart and the gold. In 1481, an edict was issued against the 
Jews; before the endof the year, inthe single diocese of Cadiz, 
two thousand Jews were burned alive! ‘The fall of the king- 
dom of Grenada, in 1492, threw the whole of the Spanish 
Moors into the hands of the King. They were cast into the 
same furnace of plunder and torture. Desperate rebellions 
followed; they were defeated, and, in 1609, were finally 
exiled. ‘In the space of one hundred and twenty-nine 
years, the Inquisition deprived Spain of three millions of 
inhabitants. ””* 

In the death of Leo X., in 1521, Adrian, the Inquisitor- 
General, was elected Pope. He had laid the foundations 
of his Papal celebrity in Spain. “It appears according 
to the most moderate calculation, that during the five years 
of the ministry of Adrian, twenty four thousand and twen- 
ty-five persons were condemned by the Inquisition; of 
whom one thousand six hundred and twenty were burned 
alive.’?f 

In 1517, Luther began to preach the Gospel. The 
earliest violences of the Inquisition had been directed to the 
Bible ; and the edict of the Council of Thoulouse, in 1229, 
had forbidden the laity toread itin their own tongue. Fhe 
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Bible, thus shut up in a dead language, had passed away 
from the hands of man, or was retained only by refugees 
at the hazard of their lives. Luther had at length found 
it, and flashed this living torch of light and hope in the 
eyes of Popedom. ‘The Inquisition was instantly up in 
arms, All the translated Seriptures, all the commentaries 
suspected of the pollution of a protestant pen, were pro- 
hibited. But the rage was not confined to Lutheran trans- 
Jations. ‘The Bible itself was the enemy, in whatever lan- 
guage. The oriental professors, in the chief seat of Spanish 
theology, Salamanca, were commanded, on pain of excom- 
munication, to give up their Greek and Hebrew Bibles to 
the Holy Office! In the year 1558, the terrible ‘‘law”? of 
Philip II. was published, which decreed confiscation and 
death for all who should sell, buy, keep, or read, any of the 
hooks prohibited by the Holy Office.* Even penitents at 
confession were compelled to denounce the transgressors 
of the edict; and in this hideous aggravation of tyranny, 
which turned a professed act of religion into an aet of blood 
and armed child and parent against the life of each other, 
the Pope was a fellow conspirator with the King and the 
Inquisition : the law was sanctioned by a bull issued in 
1559. 

This was an era of activity. An additional document of 
the utter darkness and slavery of conscience demanded by 
Popery, was furnished in the ordinance of Valdez, the In- 
quisitor-General, in the same year, His “catalogue” pro- 
hibited ‘‘all Hebrew books, and those in other tongues 
treating of the Jewish customs; all Arabic, or treating of 
Mahometanism ; all works written or translated by a He- 
retic, or an individual condemned by the Holy Office ; all 
works in Spanish with a preface, letter, glossary, comment, 
&e. by a Heretic; all unpublished MSS., sermons, wri- 
tings, treatises on Christianity, its sacraments, and its Scrip- 
tures,” &c. “Such is the age,’ says Perez del Prado, the 
successor of Valdez, “that some men have carried their 
audacity to the execrable extremity of demanding permis- 
sion to read the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, without 
fearing to'encounter mortal poison therein.” 

The Inquisition claimed independent authority and was 
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ulready too strong for even the Pope. Sixtus V., a wild 
and tyrannic man, but a scholar, in one of those fits of ec- 
centricity, which in such men sometimes strike across the 
whole settled order of things, had published an Italian Bi- 
ble. The Spanish world was on flame. The Cardinals of 
Spain demanded the King’s interposition against this incon- 
ceiyable breach of the constitutional law of Popery. From 
the time of Leo X., by the index of the Council, and by the 
Inquisitions of Rome and Madrid, all works of doctrine in 
the vulgar tongue had been prohibited. Philip ordered his 
ambassador, Olivarez, to remonstrate with the Pope on the 
fatal effects of publishing the Scriptures. Sixtus furious 
alike in good and ill, threatened to hang Olivarez on the 
‘spot. But his resistance was subdued in a more noiseless 
way, familiar to the land of absolutions and Inquisitions. 
The Pope was poisoned and the poison was said to have 
been administered by crder of’ the King. The Sixtine Bi- 
ble was condemned. 

The Holy Office was now the dictator of Europe. No 
matter what was in the field, it fell before the mace ofthe 
Inquisition. The eight Bishops, and nine Doctors of The- 
ology, sent by Spain to the Council of ‘Trent, as the élite of 
her scholarship and Church, were all seized by the Tribunal 
on the moment of their return. The sound of the Luth- 
eran preaching was presumed to have polluted their allegi- 
ance to the infallibility of Rome, and persecution. The 
Archbishop of Toledo, the first ecclesiastic of Spain 
celebrated Carranza, was cast into prison, and died after 
confinement of eighteen years, and a trial of nearly the same 
duration.* But Popery had a still higher mark. Neither 
the most eminent rank, nor even the most unhallowed zeal, 
could be a shield against the all-grasping ambition of Rome : 
Charles V., the greatest monarch of Europe, and Philip II., 
the darkest of all bigots, were struck by the same blow. * 
~ It is the constant sophism of those who would cast Chris- 
tianity bound hand and foot at the mercy of her enemies, 
that the Pope desires to exercise no interference in the in- 
ternal concerns of kingdoms ; that if he had the desire, he 
has not the power; he would be resisted by the whole body 


* The documents fill twenty-four volumes in folio, of from a 1000 te 
1200 pageseach. ~ 
ae 
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of the national Clergy. For the exposure ot this traitorous 
delusion, we are to look to the times when it was the will of 
Popery to put forth its strength ; not to the present, when it 
is its will to lull us into a belief of its consistency with the 
constitution, in defiance of common sense, common expe- 
rience, the spirit of British law, and the loud warnings of 
insulted and hazarded religion. 

In 1555 Paul IV. was raised to the Papal throne. Ambi- 
tious of forming a house among the Italian Princes, he deter- 
mined to overthrow the Emperor and his son. At the age of 
seventy-nine, he plunged into negotiations with France, for 
the invasion of Italy, Sicily, and the empire ; and prepared 
bulls of excommunication against Charles as a heretic, and 
favourer of heretics, depriving him of the imperial crown, 
and his son of the kingdom of Naples; and further releasing 
the people of Spain, Italy, and Germany, from their oaths of 
allegiance, 

Charles, feeling his danger, collected the opinions of the 
famous Melchior Cano, and other Jurists, to sustain him 
against the anathema. They decided that it was lawful to 
resist the Papal ordinances. The Pope ordered the Jurists 
to"be seized by the Inquisition. His order was sustained 
by almost the whole body of the Spanish Prelates, with the 
Archbishop, who had been Philip’s preceptor, at their 
head. They obeyed their Master, and rebelled against the 
king. 

hilip, then in England, wrote upon this occasion to his 
sister, the Regent of Spain, a letter remarkable for its rela- 
tion to the English Protestantism. “Since I informed you 
of the conduct of the Pope,” says he, “and of the news 
from Rome, I have learnt that his Holiness purposes to ex- 
communicate the Emperor and me; to put my States under 
an interdict, and to prohibit divine service. Having con- 
sulted learned men on the subject, it appears that it is only 
an abuse of the power of the sovereign Pontiff, founded on 
hatred and passion, certainly not provoked by our conduct ; 
but that we are not obliged to submit in respect of our per- 
sons on account of the great scandal which would be caused. 
by our confessing ourselves guilty, and the great sin we 
should commit in so doing. In consequence, it has been 
decided, that if I am interdicted from certain things, | am 
not obliged to deprive myself of them, as those who are exs 
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communicated; though a censure may be sent to me from 
Rome, taccording to the disposition of his Holiness. For 
after having destroyed the sects in England, brought 
the country under the influence of the Church pursued 
and punished the heretics without ceasing, and obtained 
a success which has been constant, I see that his Holiness 
evidently wishes to ruin my kingdom.”* The letter con- 
cludes with forbidding the reception of the rescripts in 
Spain. 

Paul IV. had tempted the French King to war; but the 
ruinous battle of St. Quintin, in 1557, broke up the league ; 
and the Pope was left to the wrath of the Duke of Alva, who 
marched from his vice-royalty of Naples full on Rome. Alva 
habitually forgot his superstition when he put on his sword; 
and would have made a memorable example of the hoary 
disturber, who now deserted by every ally, was crouching 
at his feet. But Philip restrained the indignant ‘grandee ; 
made a treaty with the Pope on lenient terms, and once 
more put the chain round his own neck. Within less than 
six months, Paul flung the treaty and its author into public 
contempt, by an edict to the Spanish Inquisitor, to revive 
all his orders against heretics of every rank, “ including 


-Princes, Kings and Emperors.” The names of Charles 


and Philip were not pronounced, but it was notorious that 
the brand was for their foreheads. 

Of the multitudes who perished by the Inquisition 
throughout the world, no authentic record is now discover- 
able. But wherever Popery had power there was the tribu- 
nal. It had been planted even in the East; and the Portu- 
guese Inquisition of Goa was, till within these few years, fed 
with many am agony. South America was partitioned into 


* It isa striking exemplification of the honesty of this religion of the 
Jesuit and the Monk, that while Philip was laying up this store of merit 
with Rome, by secretly stimulating the persecution of the English Pro- 
testants, he was publicly the abhorer of all violence. In the midst of the 
burnings of Smithfield, his Confessor, Alphonso di Castro, was ordered 
to mount the pulpit, and exonerate his master. The Monk’s sermon on 
the 10th of February, 1555, was a model of charity; he asked, “ How is 
it possible that any human being, much less any Christian, can desire to 
force conviction? How is the sword compatible with human reason.” 
&c. The whole nation wondered, but were still incredulous. Philip's 
letter has unfortunately escaped the diligence of the English champions 
of Popery! 
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provinces of the Inquisition; and with a ghastly mimickry 
of the crimes of the mother state, the arrivals of Viceroys, 
and the other popular celebrations, were thought imperfect 
without an Auto-da-fe. The Netherlands were one scene of 
slaughter from the time of the decree which planted the In- 
quisition among them. In Spain the calculation is more at- 
tainable. Each of the seventeen tribunals, during a long 
eats burned annually, on an average, ten miserable beings! 

e are to recollect that this number was in a country 
where persecution had for ages abolished all religious differ- 
ences, and where the difficulty was not to find the stake, 
but the offspring. Yet, even in Spain, thus gleaned of all 
heresy, the Inquisition could still swell its list of murders to 
thirty two-thousand ! The numbers burned in effigy, or con- 
demned to penance, punishments generally equivalent to ex- 
ile, confiscation, and taint of blood, to all ruin but the mere 
loss of a worthless life, amounted to three hundred and nine 
thousand.* but the crowds who perished in dungeons, of 
the torture, of confinement, and of broken hearts ; the mil- 
lions of dependant lives made utterly helpless, or hurried to 
the grave by the death of the victims, are beyond all regis- 
ter: or recorded only before Him who hath sworn that “ He 
who leadeth into captivity, shall go into captivity ; and be. 
that killeth with the sword, shall be killed with the sword.” 
(Rey. xiii. 10) 

Such was the Inquisition, at once the offspring and the 
image of the Popedom. To feel the force of the parentage, 
we must look for the time. In the thirteenth century, the 
Popedom was at the summit of morta! dominion ; it was in- 
dependent of all kingdoms; it ruled witha rank of influ- 
ence never before or since possessed by a human sceptre; 
it was the acknowledged sovereign of body and soul; to all 
earthly intents its power was immeasurable for good or 
evil. It might have spread literature, peace, freedom, and 
Christianity to the ends of Europe, or the world. But its 
nature was hostile; its fuller triumph only disclosed its 
fuller evi]; and, to the shame of human reason, and the ter- 
ror and suffering of human virtue, Rome in the hour of its 
consummate grandeur, teemed with the monstrous and hor- 
rid birth of the lyaursiTion. |— 
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- Amidst the tamalts of France, in the year 1588, Spain 
had grown powerful beyond rivalry ; and with her power, 
by the inevitable law of Popish States, had grown her reli- 
gious cruelty. She was now to feel in a single blow the: 
oe of the Inquisition. England, raised to be the head of 

rotestantism, was marked out by Philip Ul. for vengeance. 

“ The point,” says the historian, “on which he rested his 
highest glory, the perpetual object of his policy, was to 
support [Popish] orthodoxy and exterminate heresy ; and as 
the power and credit of Elizabeth were the chief bulwark 
of the Protestants, he hoped, if he could subdue the Princes 
to acquire the eternal renown of re-uniting the whole » 
Christian world in the [Roman] Catholic communion.’* 
The « [avincible Armada” was launched. _ Its building had 
occupied the treasures and the labours of the Spanish em- 
pire for three years. Troops from Italy, Germany, Flan- 
ders and Spain, were ambarked, or sent to the points from 
which they might be thrown on England. The Spanish 
nobles volunteered. Men of the highest rank in the Popish 
realms solicited employment; the first sea officer of the 
age, the Marquis Santa Croce, whose very name seemed 
an omen, commanded the fleet; the first General of the age, 
the Prince of Parma, marched the Spanish army, thirty- 
four thousand of the most celebrated troops in Europe, 
down to the Flemish shore for the invasion. The fleet num- 
bered one hundred and thirty ships of war, carrying thirty 
thousand troops and seamen. But it had a darker freight 
of Monks, Papal Bulls, and instruments of torture. 

‘he heroism of England in that time of trial deserves-a 
place among the noblest recollections of a land of liberty 
and valour. But even then the victory was felt to belong 
to a higher arm. The war was the assault, less of Spain 
than of Rome, against England ; of religious tyranny against 
religious freedom ; of sullen imposture, and sanguinary 
persecution, against Christianity. The inquisition not sa- 
tiated with its dominion over the land, had Jately usurped 
the sea. A tribunal was established on board the Spanish 
fleets.t Exngland conquered would have been not simply 
the appanage of Spain, and involved in the general mis- 


* Hume, vol. v. p. 331- 
+ Chandler's Hist. of Persecution. 
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government, beggary, and ignorance of the native kingdom 
of sloth and superstition ; it would have been the especial 
conquest of the Inquisition ; the very victim which Monkery 
had longed; above all others, to ay bare, and cut to the 
heart; a vast untasted prey for the burning jaws on which 
the gore of the continent had begun to dry. The zeal of 
Philip would have then found bolder witness than a letter. 
The Inquisition would have disdained the hypocrisy of the 
secret rack. The whole Popish vengeance would have 
been fearlessly developed in the death of law, liberty and 
religion. The Dominican would have sat upon the British 
throne; and sat in robes, crimson with the blood of all that 
was generous, and brave, and learned, and holy in the land, 
Rome would be all in all, England would be a funeral 
ile. : 
fe But, if in that hour the veil were taken from the eyes 
of man, he would, like the servant of the Prophet, have 
seen England guarded by the horses and chariots of fire. 
Wreck, burning and capture,—man, and the elements, — 
were let loose upon the gigantic force that had come to de- 
fy the living God. The Armada was undone: and with it 
the crown of Spain was cloven. The intrinsic strength of 
Spain made decay tardy; but it was inevitable: and from 
the day of her defeat by En and, she was marked for the 
alternate prize and victim European power.—Croly. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘Te Editor of the Biblical Repertory, feels himself called 
upon, to state to his subscribers, the reasons of the great delay 
which has occured in the publication of the late numbers. 
They are already aware, that the failure of the Printing es- 
tablishment, threw the April number, upwards of two months 
too late. This, consequently, put off the July number so 
- Jate, that Professor Patton, who was at that time particularly 
-engaged, thought it best to let it lie until the Editor should 

return, and take charge of the work himself. When the Edi- 
tor reached home, he found that the whole of the July num- 
ber, was yet to be printed; he immediately made arrange- 
ments to have the work put to press, and it has been got out 
as expeditiously as circumstances would permit. The last 
number for this year is already in press, and will be published 
with all possible expedition. : 

It is the intention of the Editor, to commence a new 
series of the work with the first number of the coming year. 
The plan will not be essentially changed, but so far modified 
as to adapt it to a larger class of readers. Arrangements 
have been made for the regular reception of German, French, 
and English theological Journals, and other means adopted 
to secure information on thé various departments of theolo- 
gical literature. Mr. Joseph Addison Alexander will here- 
after, be associated with the present Editor, in the superin- 
tendence of the publication. The qualifications of this 
gentleman for the task, are such as to secure the confidence 
of all who have the pleasure of knowing him. To him all 
communications respecting the Repertory after the comple- 
tion of the present volume, are to be addressed. All pay- 
ments for the present and previous volumes, are to be made 
to Messrs. G. & C. Carvill, New-York ; but subsequently to 
Mr. J. A. Alexander, Princeton, New-Jersey. 

The subscription price of the work will be reduced from 
A dollars to 3, if paid within the first six months of the year, 
and forwarded in any way free of expense to Mr, Alexander. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The intimate connexion between Philosophy and Theolo- 
gy, and the decided influence which the one has always ex- 
ercised over the other, renders it impossible that those who 
are interested in the history of the latter, should be indifferent 
to that of the former. It is with confidence, therefore, that 
we present our readers with a view, drawn by an able hand, 
of the Philosophy of Kant. ‘The influence which this sys- 
fem, has had upon religious opinion in Germany, is so obvi- 
ous, that it forms even for the Theologian one of the most 
necessary and interesting chapters in the history of the last 
half century. t is tru2 that this system, reared with so 
much labor, pronounced perfect and indestructible by its 
author and advocates, now lies in ruins. From one end of 
Germany to the other, there is scarcely a man of eminence 
to be found, who will acknowledge himself disciple of Kant. 
It is in its general influence and in its scattered principles, 
which have worked their way into the public mind, that its 
real effect is now to be sought. The view given of this sys- 
tem by Professor Stapfer, is perhaps more favourable, than 
ihe pious and distinguished author would, at this day present. 
He doubtless, however, considers it as on the whole the most 
favourable to religion, and the truths of the Gospel, among all 
the systems which have hitherto appeared. But the fact that 
it has made way for, and been at least the indirect means of 
introducing the pantheistical systems of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, must create a great distrust as to the soundness of some 
of its fundamental principles. ‘That any evil can arise in our 
country from the principles or writings of Kant, there is lit- 
ile reason to apprehend. ‘The obscurity arising from its pe- 
culiar terminology, which came well nigh consigning his sys- 
tem to oblivion, in its native Jand, would of itself constitute 
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no inconsiderable obstacle to its progress. And besides this, 
there is such a difference between the German and English 
character, that what is demonstration for the one, is no proof 
for the other. The Germans say that the English are defi- 
cient in profoundness ; and the English, the Germans in sound 
judgment. And hence a system which may make great pro- 
gress among the former, may make none at all among the 
latter. And it would really seem to be a moral impossibility 
ever to make an Englishman (and of course an American) 
profound enough to see the truth or reason of many of the 
systems, more or less prevalent in this country, ‘The Eng- 
lishman is happily, generally willing to stop at the first in- 
comprehensible truth which he comes to, without attempting 
to deny or explain it. The German undertakes to go fur- 
ther, and explain every difficulty, which only results (at least 
in the opinion of the Englishman), in his increasing the 
number. 

The reader will see a striking illustration of this remark 
in what follows. That every effect must have a cause, is for 
eid, a primary truth: he says, he cannot help believing it, 
the constitution of our nature forcing us to admit it. But 
Kant will explain, and denies that this appeal to conscious- 
_ hess, is a sufficient answer to the sceptic who denies the truth 
in question. For this purpose, he has recourse to a theory, 
which involves the denial of what every man, who is nota 
philosopher, holds to be true ; and at last in his turn comes to 
an ultimate fact, which he is forced to admit on its own evi- 
dence. It is not wonderful, therefore, that Fichte should say 
to Kant, what Kant says to Reid, you have no right to as- 
sume as an ultimate fact, what you cannot prove, you cannot 
stop short in your career, it is the philosopher's business to 
explain every thing. Reid would say that the constitution 
of our nature forces us to believe, that external things are not 
only real existences, but that they exist in forms independent 
of our manner of perceiving them, Kant says, this is stopping 
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too soon; the ultimate fact is merely that things exist, their 
forms, are only our manner of perception. Fichte says the 
same to Kant, and maintains that the things themselvesas well 
as their forms exist only in our minds, his ultimate fact is that’ 
the infinite all comprehending principle exists, and stops no 
where antil he arrives at absolute pantheistical Idealism, and 
even here, it would seem, that he is on precisely the same 
ground with the Scottish philosopher, whom he has left so far 
behind. For how does he know that the infinite (das Un- 
endliche) the «av or év, or by whatever name it may be called, 
has a real existence. He can certainly give no other answer, 
than that he cannot help believing it, that the constitution of 
his nature forces him to it, that the contrary is absurd, but 
this is precisely what the wnphilisophical Reid says at the 
outset, in behalf of co:amon. sense. Little danger can be 
expected from any system which calls upon us to deny a fact 
of consciousness, it is impossible that it should succeed in 
stemming the stream of the whole world. ‘There is another 
safeguard in the English character, against the prevalence of 
systems which of late have had more or less sway in Germa- 
ny, and which may be assumed without exposing ourselves to 
the charge of undue national partiality, and that is, that the 
English have greater reverence for moral truth. They prefer 
being inconsequent, rather than denying the first principles 
of morals, and hence are not likely to admit principles, which 
jhave led so many German philosophers to maintain that sin is 
not a moral evil, that it is mere limitation, a necessary con- 
dition, &c.; and that every thing which is, is morally good. 
No one will suppose, we mean to give a general remark, an 
universal individua! application. There are thousands of 
Germans to whom such principles are an abhorrence, and 
there are thousands of Englishmes, who, perhaps would find 
no difficulty in admitting them. Still the characteristic dif- 
ference exists, and is indeed admitted by the Germans them- 
selves. 
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# The view of the Philosophy of Kant, which is here present- 
ed, is much the most simple and intelligible, which we have 
seen, and will easily be understood by an attentive reader. 
He may, indeed, take offence at some terms, which are used 
in rather an unusual sense ; but this difficulty could not well 
be avoided. The style in the original (and much more per- 
haps in the translation) is somewhat involved. Professor 
Stapfer is a native of one of the German cantons of Switzer- 
Jand, and hence his French has something of a German char- 
acter. But as his ideas are perspicuous, and have passed 
completely through his own mind, it is hoped, that even 


under the disadvantage of a translation, he will be easily un- — - 


derstood. 
Berlin, Feb, 1828, 


THE 


LIFE OF KANT, 


BY PROFESSOR STAPFER, 


OF PARIS. 


/ 


Emmanvet Kanz, founder of the philosophical school im 
Germany, which succeeded that of Leibnitz, was born at 
Koenigsberg, in Prussia, the 22d of April, 1724, and died in 
the same city, at nearly the age of eighty years, the 12th of 
February, 1804. If it be true, that the greater part of the 
philosophical doctrines which have formed epochs in the 
history of the human mind, bear the impress of the cha- 
racter and habits of their authors, even in the abstract 
principles upon which they are founded, it is fortunate for 
' the appreciation of the philosophy of Kant, that the calm 
unvaried life of the philosopher of Koenigsberg, has been 
described with greater care, than the brilliant and agitated: 
course of many of the most celebrated men of moderh times. 
Messrs. Hasse,* Borowski,t Wasianski,t and. Jachmann, § 
all intimate friends of Kant, have published memoirs of 


* Letzte Aeusserungen Kant’s von einem seiner Tischgenossen; 
Koenigsberg. 1804, in 8 vo. 

+ View of the Life and character of Kant, revised and corrected 
by Kant himself, ibid. in 8 vo.—German. 

{t Emmanuel Kant in the last years of his life, by E. A. Ch. Wa- 
sianski (his private secretary and table companion,) ibid. in8 voy 
German. 

Letters tova fiend, respecting Emmanuel Kant, ibid. &vo. 
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their colleague or master, written with candor and simpli- 
city, which merit more confidence than the compilation of 
an anonymous author,” or the fragments | of a biography of 
Kant, printed during his life, and under his own eyes. His_ 
family was originally Scotch, a curious circumstance, if 
we consider, that it is to the writings of Hume that we are . 
indebted for the system of Kant. His father (a saddler,. 
estimated for his tried integrity) and his mother animated 
by the strictest sentiments of piety, confirmed in him, by 
their precepts and examples, that confidence in virtue, 
which pervades in the highest degree, his system of morals. 
His father held all falsehood in abhorrence, and his mother, 
severe towards herself, required of her children, the most 
scrupulous performance of their duties; and it is to her 
influence, that Kant attributes the inflexibility of his princi- 
ples, which aided him in the discovery of the absolute rule 
of moral virtue, by the analysis of the phenomena of the 
moral sense, and led him to supply new supports to the 
hopes of religion, “I never,” says he, “ saw nor heard in 
my father’s family any thing inconsistent with honour, pro- 
priety or truth.” The favourable influence which such 
models exercised over his principles and life, no doubt, con- 
iributed powerfully to penetrate him with the conviction, 
that the only means truly efficacious, of giving to the moral 
sense its proper developement and force, is to impress 
“pon men constantly the sanctity of moral obligation, and 


* Emmanuel Kant’s Biography, 2 vol. 8 vo. Leipzig 1804. 
The last two-volumes which should complete this work have never 
appeared. This compilation is not destitute of merit, it contains in- 
teresting anecdotes drawn from the relations of travellers and from 


letters of persons who lived with the philosopher who is the subject 
of the work. 


+ Fragmente aus Kants Leben, Koenigsburg 1802. The article 
Kant in the Prusse vittéraire of the abbé Denina (vol. II, page 305 
et seq.) abounds in errors and omissions. 
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’ to confine ail practical instruction to the object of incul- 

eating its maxims without abatement, and presenting ils 

imagé and precepts in all their severity, without soiling 

their purity, or weakening their force, by the alloy of vain 

rewards, or of a corrupt emulation. What tended to confirm 

the opinion of Kant, as to the efficacy of this method, was 

his aversion to falsehood, which he inherited from his father, 

and which manifests itself in the principles and details of 
his system of morals. Every thing in man is connected, 

joined by some secret link. There is no question, but 

that the disposition of which we speak, was both the 

source and support of his love of truth, and that Kant 

thence derived at ence, the courage to sound in all its ex- 

tent the appalling abyss, which the skepticism of Hume had > 
opened under the foundations of all human knowledge, and 

not to despair of ,being able to establish upon a surer basis, 

the shaken edifice. 

But let us resume the consideration of Kant, at the time 
in which his parents committed him to the higher schools, 
furnished with a virtuous disposition, and conscientious prin- 
ciples. His academical life offers nothing but the peaceful 
course of severe, systematic, and persevering studies, em- 
bracing without apparent predilection, all the branches of 
knowledge which form the key of the practical sciences.— 
Languages, history, the mathematical and natural sciences; 
occupied, successively, his attention, He carried into each 
department of this extensive field, that scrutinizing spirit, 
and that avidity for knowledge, which give no rest to the 
mind, until it has explored the whole surface of the ground 
and examined its nature, sounded its depth, ascertained 
the limits of the portion already cultivated, and determined 
what yet remains to be accomplished. Fellow student of 
Ruhnkenius, auditor of the mathematician Martin Knutzen, 
of the natural philosopher Teske, of the theologian Schultz, 


professors more learned than celebrated, Kant fulfilled, by 
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his varied and profound studies, one of the conditions of’ the 
task which his genius imposed upon him ; that' of reducing 
to one central point, to certain fliidiinental principles, the 
mass of human sciences, of arranging and classifying them, 
of founding and connecting them, with a view of facili- 
tating their acquisition, examination,’and application. The 
moment seemed to have arrived, which called for another 
Aristotle, who should reconstruct the edifice of human know- 
ledge upon a more extended plan. None of the metaphy- 
sical systems which divided thinking men, could satisfy this 
desire of unity, which the human’ reason so imperiously de~ 
mands, and which, the philosopher of whom we are speaking, 
has shown, has such an intimate connexion with the essence 
of this faculty. The anarchy which reigned in the schools 
hitherto dominant, gave renewed force to this desire. If the 
victorious manner in which Locke had combatted the doc: 
trine of innate ideas; if the brilliant success which had 
crowned the researches of the disciples of Newton, and 
sanctioned the experimental method of Bacon, had progres- 
sively diminished the number of the adherents of the philo- 
sophy of Leibnitz, and thrown all metaphysics into discredit, 
especially all systems founded on @ priori principles ; the 
doctrine of Locke became in its turn the object of a distrust 
constantly increasing, and at last of the most decided repro- 
bation, in the eyes of all men of talents and virtue, when it 
was seen, that the writers in France, who professed this 
philosophy, betrayed in their best efforts, its insufficiency 
for the classification of the human sciences, and introduced: 
into morals, principles of materialism and selfishness, which 
degrade our nature, and which are rejected with disdain at 
the bar of conscience: whilst in the native country of Locke, 
consequences: drawn from his principles with unquestiona- 
ble justice, led Priestley to fatalism, and Hume to opinions 
destructive of all certainty. Such was the state of philoso- 
phy when Kant, by the vast extent of his plan of studies 
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was acquiring the means, of presenting himself as judge 
of the most abstruse controversies, and mediator between 
the philosophical parties. The history of his labours is 
that of his life, His literary activity which preseats to his 
Biographer the only events he has to record, embraces.more 
than half a century, and may be divided into two distinct 
portions. To the first, in which he was preparing himself to 
act the part of the founder of a new school, belong the nume- 
rous and varied works, which he published between 1746 
and 1781, when the Critie of pure Reason appeared. It 
was by these works, that so to speak, he established his 
mission as the reformer of philosophy and the founder of 
a new system, as to the origin of human knowledge; and 
prepared the thinking public to receive with deference, and 
examine with respectful attention, his new analysis of the 
human faculties. The second period of Kant’s literary 
eareer, commences with 1781, and comprebends the writings 
in which he has presented, developed, and defended, the 
various parts of his doctrines, and terminates only a short 
period before his death. With a view to save space, we 
will reserve for a review of the works of Kant, the men- 
tion of those which were printed during the first period ; 
and will confine ourselves here, to what may’ serve to 
explain the formation of his system and to present some 
general idea of its character. Certain hints furnished by 
himself* compared with those of his metaphysical treati- 
ses which belong to i.e first period, especially a Latin 
dissertation as early as 1770, which contains the embryo 
of all his doctrines, will be our guides in endeavouring to 
trace the progress of thought, which conducted him to the 
fundamental idea of his theory. Bringing to the consider- 


* Ina work entitled Prolegomena to all metaphysics which would 
rise to the rank of ascience. See also the earliest of all his meta- 
physical writings. Principiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysice 
nove dilucidatio 1755 in 4 to. 
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ation of the problems of the higher metaphysics, the deter- 
mination of examining every thing without prejudice, and 
with the desire of submitting to nothing but evidence, de- 
cided above all to adopt notaing merely on the authority 
of others, he was, no doubt, supported in this difficult task, 
by confidence in his own resources, and by the conviction 
that he could if necessary, open a new way, and discover 
new supports for the old and indestructible interests of 
-man, if the ancient foundations should appear to him in- 
sufficient. But may he not have presumed too much upon 
his strength ? May he not have paid himself and made per- 
haps a whole generation, pay too dearly for his confidence 
in human reason, and especially his confidence in his own? 
Of all the reproaches that ean be made against the Philo- 
sopher of Koenigsberg, that of being urged to reconstruct 
the system of metaphysics by a love of novelty, or the am- 
bition of shining as the head of a sect, would be the most 
unjust and the best contradicted by facts To exhaust the 
examination of all previous attempts, before commencing 
a new one; to render to each of his predecessors entire 
justice, in assigning to each the acknowledgments due for 
his labours; to present clearly those views of the truth, 
of which we are indebted to each for the discovery ; to 
mature during a whole life, ideas, of which the origin- 
ality alone, would place their author in the rank of the 
most profound thinkers ; and to neglect, in finally com- 
mitting them to the public, every thing which could serve 
to render them attractive; is certainly not the part of a 
rash innovator, and much less of a Charlatan or of a man 
actuated merely by ambition, 

That which, at an early period, peculiarly strack the 
mind of Kant, was the marked contrast between the rigo- 
rously scientific form, in which from the very infancy of 
the efforts of speculative reason, the science of logic had 
come from the hands of Aristotle, and the vacillating uncer- 
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tain gait, which all other philosophical doctrines at every 
period of their history, have constantly exhibited, in their 
principles, methods, and results. Why has this section alone 
of the theory of the mind, assumed from the first, a march 
so firm, that it can be compared to nothing but that of 
geometry, since the days of Euclid? The forms to which 
the activity of the mind is subjected, when we consider 
the course of its acts in the formation of a judgment, or of 
a syllogism, detached from its object of application, forms, 
of which no man in his senses, has ever questioned, either 
the existence or authority in the whole range of human 
thought, since Aristotle has shown that they invariably regu- 
late the operations of the mind in the formation of a propo- 
sition or act of reasoning ; may not these forms, viewed in 
another aspect, be the laws which we believe to be drawn 
from the observation of nature, whilst it is we ourselves 
who impose them, so that nature, as far as her phenomcna 
are concerned, is really by their means our own work? 
These laws of the understanding, may they not be simply 
the order prescribed to the processes carried on in the 
laboratory where human knowledge is formed? May they 
not be as a cement which binds our perceptions into one 
body of experience? In other words, may we not here see 
the means given to the understanding, for seizing on its 
impressions, converting them into a kind of intellectual 
possession, and investing them with a character, without 
which they would remain mere steril and transitory modifi- 
cations, without which they would not, in fact, really belong 
to us, and which alone can raise them to the dignity of 
conceptions, of notions, and of knowledge, real and impor- 
tant? This conjecture tended at once, to create a verita- 
ble ontology from the materials furnished by logic, and to 
erase metaphysics from the number of the sciences, or at 
jeast to banish to the regions of Chimera, that which had 
hitherto borne the name. Although, in reviewing the 
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earlier works of Kant, we perceive some traces of this 
idea in more than one of them; it is, nevertheless, certain, . 
that the hypothesis of a radical identity between the prin- 
ciples whence the logician derives his precepts, with the 
primordial laws which ontology assumes the right of pre- 
scribing to the whole assemblage of objects submitted to 
our perceptions, did not at first present itself to the mind of 
JXant, in any other light than that ofa plausibleapproximation, 
of a conjecture worthy of some attention, but by no means 
in all its importance and in all the extent of its bearings. 
It was by the lurid light of the torch of Hume, that he per- 
ceived of a sudden, both the one and the other; it was the 
theory of the Philosopher of Edinburgh, on the origin of 
the notions of cause and effect, which produced this idea 
in Kant, in presenting it to him, in its developement, at 
once, as the sole counterpoise to a scepticism destructive of 
all human certainty, of all connexion between our percep- 
tions, of all confidence in the results of the operations of 
our own faculties, and the only means of reconciling what 
the systems of Locke and Leibnitz offer, that is useful for 
the solution of the most important problems of metaphy- 
sics. A reformation of philosophy was desired as much 
by upright and virtuous minds, as by the speculative spirits 
of the age. If, on the one hand, the desolating and degrad- 
ing doctrines of Hume and Helvetius had revealed the inevi- 
table tendency of the doctrines of Locke, when their de- 
fenders had penetration enough to discover, and courage 
enough to avow all the consequences of their premises ; 
on the other hand the efforts of such men as Baumgarten, 
Lambert, and Mendelssohn, had proved the impossibility 
of adopting the theory of Leibnitz, to the new wants of 
the intellectual and moral state of enlightened Europe. 

The author of this article, should he attempt to reduce 
within the compass of a few pages, the exhibition of one 
ef the most extensive pictures which the history of the 
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human mind presenis, would only be able to glance at a 
multitude of subjects without any instruction for his read- 
ers: he conceives it to be more useful to confine himself to 
the illustration of the main point, the generation of the funda- 
mental principle of the Critical philosophy. In order to 
render this point intelligible, it is necessary for us to review 
the sceptical arguments of Hume, on the relation of cause 
and effect, or the principle of causality, as they are presented 
in the 4th, 5th, and 7th section of his Inquiry, concerning the 
human understanding. It was these, to use his own words, 
which interrupted the dogmatic slumbers of Kant.* As 
this is the cardinal point with which every thing original in 
_ the views of Kant, is connected, the reader who consults this 
article, not merely for the sake of some biograghical or literary 
notices, but to form some distinct idea of the causes of Kant’s 
metaphysical reformation, and of the true foundation of his 
doctrine, will not be displeased, at the extent we are about to 
give to our exposition of the reflections, which led to the for- 
mation of his system. The substance of them is, as follows :— 
« When two events succeed each other, or in other words, 
when the perception of the one succecds the perception of 
the other, in our consciousness ; if we imagine to ourselves 
that the second could not have existed, had not the first 
preceded it, we are immediately struck with the idea of a 
‘cause. Whence do we obtain it? Is it given to us with the 
perception itselfof theseevents? Locke and all the adherents 
of his analysis of the human faculties, in answering this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, never imagined, until Hume, that their 
opinion tended to destroy the certainty of the axiom, that 
every event must have a cause to deprive it of its charac- 
teristics of necessity and universality, and thus destroy, in its 
very foundation, all human knowledge, which rests on its ap- 
plication. Hume distinguished between necessary connexion, 


* Prolegomena to all metaphysics, preface and parag. 14—30. 
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and natural connexion or junction ; he denied that it was pos- 
sible to discover any real connexion between the cause and 
the effect. The effect, he says, we recognize as an event, 
distinct from that regarded as the cause, but in the latter we 
in no way perceive the germ of the former, we see merely 
the sequence of events regarded as cause and effect, (for ex- 
ample, a ball set in motion, on being struck by another; or the 
arm raised after a volition,) their connexion neither is nor 
can be a matter of perception. If then, prior to, and inde- 
pendently of experience, the notion of that which is a cause, 
does not include the idea of efficiency, it is clear that the idea 
of causality can only be derived from experience, which can 
produce nothing more than the expectation of the probable 
sequence of two events, and not the idea of necessary con- 
nexion, that is, of a connexion which would involve a contra- 
diction to admit the contrary.*” Reid,t one of the most 
zealous and able adversaries of Hume’s theories, candidly 
admits the truth of this observation: “ Experience, he says, 
gives us no information of what is necessary, or of what 
oughé to exist. We learn from experience what is or has 
been, and we thence conclude with greater or less _probabi- 
lity, what will be, under similar circumstances, (for example, 
we believe that the stars will rise to-morrow in the cast and 
set in the west, as they have done from the beginning of the 
world ;) but in regard to what must necessarily exist, expe- 
rience is perfectly silent ; (no one believes the impossibility 
of the Sun’s having been made to rise in the west, or that the 
Creator could not have have made the revolution of our 
Globe from east to west.) ‘Thus, when experience has con- 
stantly taught us that cvery change observed by us is the 
preduction of a cause, this leads us reasonably to believe 


** See Inquiry concerning the human understanding, IV. 1. 

} Essay on the active powers tof man, Edinburgh, 1788 in 4to. 
p- 31+ Essay I, ch. 4, and Essay IV, ch 2, page 279, also Essay 
VI, ch. 6, on the intellectual powers of man. 
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that such will be the case in future, but gives us no right to 
affirm thatit »ust be so and cannot be otherwise.” This is 
an important concession, and decisive of the fate of Locke’s 
doctrine. Yet, neither Reid, nor any of the philosophers 
opposed to Hume, were aware of the importance of the 
admissions which the sceptic had wrested from them, or of 
the impossibility of resisting his attacks, if they assumed the 
positions occupied by the schools of Locke and Leibnitz.— 
By what right do we affirm that no change can occur without 
a cause? If we confine ourselves to maintaining that all the 
changes presented to our observation, as well those which 
are attributed to an act of our will, as those which occur 
without us, have all had their efficient cause, our assertion 
may justify itself by our own experience or that of others. 
If We appeal to the intimate persuasion which we have» 
that no event will occur to contradict this experience, no 
one will condemn an expectation so reasonable. -But 
this expectation, is it solely the result of an induction 
founded upon experience? Kant affirms not. Induction, 
says he; (and here is the generating idea of his system) 
induction, whatever generalizing virtue we may attribute to 
it ; induction, however large the base we assign to it, however 
numerous may be the facts furnished by my activity or exter- 
nal perception for its support ; ; induction could never found 
an expectation which would pretend to justify itself at the 
tribunal of reason, nor produce that sentiment of irresisti- 
ble conviction with which we yield ourselves to this ex- 
pectation, without being able to imagine to ourselves the 
possibility that it should ever be deceived. If this sentiment 
be a matter of consciousness ; if it manifest itself in the 
earliest infancy with the force and tenacity of an old habit 5 
if in announcing the proposition, that every effect must 


- have a cause, we have the certainty of its truth in all the 


cases which could. have occurred before our birth, or can 


yet occur in the course of ages, it is the business of the 
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philosopher to’explain how we have acquired this conviction~ 
If without attempting to demonstrate it, he admits it as @ 
primitive fact, as the Scottish schoc' have done, this is very 
well; he at least does not give the lie to his own conscious- 
ness ; the only result is, that there is a gapin his analysis: of 
the human faculties, which is not sufficiently thorough, and 
fails to accomplish the conditions it had to fulfil. But if 
the author of this analysis, in boasting that he furnishes the 
means of accounting for the fact in question, far from ex~ 
plaining it, not only renders it impossible to-conceive, but 
proposes a solution which is in direct opposition with some 
of the principal terms of the problem; it is evident, that by 
denying a fact of consciousness, he pronounces condemna- 
tion on his own explanatory hypothesis. This was the case 
with Hume, who, having adopted and developed the princi- 

ples of Loeke, availed himself of them to:invalidate the doc- 

trine of the sufficient reason, which it is true, Leibnitz but 
feebly supported, but which he at least left it in all its integ- 
rity as a matter of intuitive perception. The relation of cause’ 
and effect, says Hume, exists in no way in the things or events 
which we observe ; we do not derive the idea from experi- 
ence; in two successive events, there is absolutely nothing in 
the one which can be called cause, or in the other, effect. 

from this observation, which is as just as it is acute, the Scot- 
tish philosopher drew the fair conclusion, that this bond of 
causality which we establish between things, is an operation 
of our own minds, and proceeds solely from ourselves. 
Until this point, Hume advances with Kant, supported by 
incontestable facts and arguments, But here they separate. 
Wishing to explain whence arose this operation of our 
minds, which establishes ihe law of causality between dif 
ferent events, instead of searching for the ground of this: 
operation in the nature of the mind itself, (which would 
have led him to the path pursued by Kant,) he thought 
he found it in. the activity of the imagination, which places 
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m real and necessary connexion, what we have constantly 
seen united; and in the Aabzét which arises from this re- 
peated association, of placing events which succeed each 
other, in the relation of mutual dependence, or of cause and 
effect. The insufficiency of this solution could not escape 
Kant. Hew can propositions which the moment they are 
proposed to the mind, strike it with an irresistible conviction, 
be referred to the same origin with those, which we condi- 
tionally adopt, on the authority of experience, with the 
‘express reserve that we will abandon them, the moment an 
opposite experience occurs to contradict them? The mind 
rejects every idea of the possibility of an exception ever 
occurring, which can set limits to the universal application 
of propositions of the former class, (such as geometrical 
traths,) while those which rest on experience, although it be 
repeated a million times, can never have any thing more 
than a conditional or hypothetical certainty, exposed to the 
chances of future experiences, which may completely dis- 
prove them. (For example, in aflirming that every organ- 
ized being must die, that all wood is combustible, we do not 
pretend to maintain that it is contrary to reason, to suppose 
that an organized being may one day be discovered which 
escapes death by a periodical renovation, or that some 
species of plant may not be found which can resist the influ- 
ence of fire, as combustible minerals have been discovered ; 
we merely mean to affirm, what is the result of observations 
hiterto made, and the belief that no experience will occur to 
contradict this result.) Kant was not slow in observing, that 
the arguments of Hume against the objective reality, (that is, 
really existing in the objects) of the principle of causality, 
were applicable to a multitude of our judgments on things, 
which we adopt with entire conviction, although the elements 
of which these judgments are composed, are not to be found 
in the things themselves. - Such are all the propositions of 
pure mathematics, those which form the foundations of 
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physics, of ontology, of logic ; in a word, all such as have 
the characteristics of absolute universality and necessity, must 
have some other source than the impressions made by the 
objects. Hume saw nothing in experience, but an assem- 
blage of isolated perceptions, united in groupes by the imagi- 
nation and memory. Kant, in separating, in experience, the 
elements differing in their nature and origin, was careful not 
to consider experience and the understanding as contrary 
and heterogeneous, as Hume had done ; but considering the 
understanding and perceptions, as things opposed, he recog- 
nized, that it was from their concurrence,under the mediating 
influence of an indefinable self-consciousness that experience 
is produced ; that the understanding is the artificer of expe- 
rience, our intuitions the materials, and that the instruments, 
laws of arrangement, or rules of construction, are identical 
with the modes of operation to which our intellectual facul- 
ties are subjected in their exercise. It is easy now to under- 
stand why Kant stated, in his principal work, the grand pro- 
-blem which he undertook to solve, in terms which have so 
often been accused of obscurity; How are synthetical a 
priori judgments possible 2 Synthesis is composition. A 
synthetical, judgment, therefore, is one of which the terms, 
not mutually including each other, cannot, by analysis, be 
drawn the one from the other. We have seen, that accord- 
ing to Kant, there are ‘propositions in which we attribute 
to external things, certain manners of existence, of which 
the idea is not communicated to.us with or by the impression 
of these objects upon our sensibility, (or according to Kant’s 
phraseology,) receptivity ; we consequently add to this im- 
-pression, which we derive from without, forms and concep- 
tions which we draw from our own resources, and which pro- 
‘ceed from the bosom of our own intellectual being. Thus, in 
the proposition, every event must have a cause and pro- 
duce an effect ; we may exhaust on the idea of the subject 
(i, e, the fact, the given event, that which accurs,) the re- 
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sources of the most profound analysis, we may examine as 
Jong as we please, we will never find in the idea of something 
which happens, either the idea of some other thing which 
must have necessarily preceded it, or some thing which must 
necessarily follow. There is then an addition made to the 
idea of the subject. But this attribute, this additional ele- 
‘ment, which adds to the other term of the proposition a 
quality which was not in it, do we derive it from experience? 
Certainly not, if there be any justice in the arguments of 
Kant. Similiar propositions are the following : “a straight 
line is the shortest distance between any two points ; God 
exists ; the world is finite ; the soul is immortal ; every thing 
in wature is connected ; all the accidents whielwe perceive 
and which are susceptib'e of change, must be attributes of 
something which supports them and which does not change, 
that is, of a substance” there is in all these an amalgam 
(synthesis) of a subject with an attribute which is neither de- 
rived from the idea of the subject nor from experience ; and 
the judgments derived from this combination, are judgments 
a priori, that is, judgments independent of experience, 
judgments into which enter as elements, acts of faculties 
anterior to all experience and necessary to its formation. 

_ Let us imagine a mirror endued with perception, or sensi- 
ble that external objects are reflected from its surface ; let us 
suppose it reflecting on the phenomena which it offers to a 
spectator and toitself. If it come to discover the properties 
which render it capable of producing these phenomena, it 
would find itself in possession of two kinds of ideas, perfectly 
distinct. It would have a knowledge of the images which it 
reflects, and of the properties which it must have possessed 
previous to the production of these images. The former 
awould be its a posteriort knowledge; whilst in saying to itself, 
“my surface is plain, it is polished, I am impenetrable to the 
rays of light,” it would show itself possessed of @ prioré 
notions, since these properties, which it would recognise as 
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inherent in its structure, are more ancient than any image 
reflected from its surface, and are the conditions to which are 
attached the faculty of forming images, with which it would 
know itselfendowed. Let us push this extravagant fiction a 
little further. Let us imagine, that the mirror represented to 
itself, that external objects are entirely destitute of depth, 
that they are all placed upon the same plane, that they tra- 
verse each other, as the images do upon its surface, &c., and 
we shall have an example of objective reality attributed to 
modifications purely subjective. And, if we can figure to our- 
selves the mirror as analysing and combining in various ways, 
the’properties with which it perceived itself invested ; (but of 
which it should have contented itself, to establish the exis- 
tence'and examine the use;) drawing from these combinations 
conclusions relative to the organization, design, and origin of 
the objects which paint themselves on its surface; founding 
it, may be entire systems upon the conjectures which the 
analysis of its properties might suggest, and which it might 
suppose itself capable of applying to an use entirely estranged 
from their nature and design; we should have some idea 
of the grounds and tendency of the reproaches which the 
author of the critical philosophy, addresses to human reason, 
when forgetting the veritable destination of its laws and of 
those of the other intellectual faculties ;—a destination which 
is limited to the acquisition and perfecting of experience, 
it employs these laws to the investigation of objects beyond 
the domain of experience, and assumes the right of affirming 
on their existence, of examining a foc and determin- 
ing their relations toman. | 

‘We hope that we have rendered intelligible, how the 
philosopher of Koenigsberg, in generalizing the objections 
which Hume had directed solely against the authority of 


- the law of causation, and in extending them to all those 


universal propositions, without which, our perceptions could 
not be organized into a body of rience, and which are 
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the foundation of our knowledge, was led to demand of 

himself; is it possible to prove the truth of @ priori syn- 

thetical judgments ? We have seen how, in searching for the 

solution of this problem, he found himself led to examine 

the foundations of our knowledge, and sound the depths of 
our intellectual being, The first step which Kant took in 

to a career, entirely new for the human mind, brought him 

to a point which presented to him universal and absolute 

propositions, in a new light. Not proceeding from the 

objects observed, may they not emanate from the observer 

himself? Struck with the harmony, rigor, and absolutely 
unalterable authority of the laws, which regulate the opera- 

tions of the mind, (and of which the code proceeded from the 
hands of Aristotle, so admirably arranged, that after-ages 
have only spoiled his work, in pretending to enrich and im- 

prove it,) he conceived this important idea : viz. the mode of 
activity to which the understanding is restrained, in the 
formation of the notions of genus and species, of judg- 
ments, of syllogisms, categorical, hypothetical, disjunctive, 
&c., may be the very source of the ordering influence which 
we exercise over the impressions we receive from external 
objects ; the laws, in virtue of which the different judgments 
developed in the works of logic, are formed, are they not the 
very laws, according to which the mind becomes possessed of 
individual objects by intuition, reduces them to matters of 
knowledge, and binds our perceptions of them into a body 
of experience? in a word, the laws of the mind, are the 
laws of the phenomenal world. 

This idea, which a man, merely ingenious, would have 
rejected at first view as extravagant, presented itself to 
the penetrating and extensive mind of Kant, in all its im- 
portance, and in all its.fruitfulness’of resources, for the per- 
fecting of philosophy. The moment; it presented itself 
clearly to his view, he conceived the hope of undertaking 
with more success, than his predecessors, the separation of 
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what is purely swdjective in our knowledge, from what rs 
objective. From this moment he saw himself called to 
effect in the speculative sciences, the revolution which his 
“tieess countryman, the Prussian Copernicus, had pro- 
duced in the natural sciences; a parallel which presented 
itself to Kant’s own mind, and which, as peculiarly adapted 
to characterize his philosophical reformation deserves, for 
an instant, to fix our attention. What was the ancient 
definition of truth, the object of all metaphysical theories ? 
Truth, it was said, is the agreement of our representations 
with the things represented. But how establish this agree- 
ment ? how shall we ascertain that it actually exists ? Aris- 
totle and Locke on the one side; Plato, Descartes, and 
Leibnitz on the other, mark out different routes, and pursue 
different methods. The former search in our sensations 
the faithful image of the object, and study the impression 
to discover there the truth, and as it were, seize it if the 
fact; their rivals on the other hand, address themselves to 
the thinking being itself, and dare to interrogate the divi- 
nity to obtain thence authentic information, as to the essence 
of things and their veritable qualities. But whatever may 
be the difference of their results, that of their methods is 
more apparent thdn real.. They all commence with the 
object to arrive at the subject; even when they appear to 
oceupy themselves in the first instance, with the latter it is 
only so far as it is itself the object, and in its absolute qua~ 
lities, that they regard it; it is not its faculty of knowledge 
which they examine to appreciate its laws and its reach, 
They all commence with demanding—what are things? 
and afterwards endeavour to determine what man can know 
of them. Kant reversed the order of the questions: he 
undertook to form in the first place,.a just idea of man, 
in so far as he is endowed with the faculty of knowledge, 
and thence to conclude, what the things, in which man is him- 
self included, can, or ought to be, and will be, in consequence 
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oivthe organization of this faculty, for a being which. is 
testrained to its employment when it wishes to arrive at a 
Knowledge of external things. We see that the course 
here pursued, is exactly opposed to that taken by the phi- 
losophers who preceded Kant. It is no longer man, who 
issmodified by the impressions of external objects—his 
thoughts are not cast into their moulds and do not follow the 
undulations of their movements, either in virtue of their direct 
influence, or of the will of their supreme director : it is the 
objects themselves which are cast into the moulds of the hu- 


. “inan intellect, which incorporates them into the system of its 
knowledge, in impressing upon them its seal.—In assuming 


this ground, we must renounce the common definition of truth 5 
we can no longer seek it in the agreement of the representa- 


| * tion with the thing represented, but in the agreement which 
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must reign between the phenomena, submitted to our obser- 
vation and bound in the system of our knowledge, and the 
fundamental laws of our intellectual faculties :—the truth 
will no more appear to us to be the exact outline of the ob- 
jects, than the head of Antinoiis is the exact image of the wax 
which has received its impression. We will no longer re- 
volve around the objects, by making ourselves their centre, 
we make them revolve around us. ‘This is the Copernican 
teformation. To contest the originality of the views of 
the founder of the new school, it is not sufficient to prove 


that some skeptics, idealists, metaphysicians of the greatest 


celebrity have, before Kant, ascribed a large part of the qual- 
ities which we refer to external objects, to the character of 
our organs and of our minds, and should, therefore, be regard- 
ed as the defenders of the subjective origin of our knowledge. 
There is no doubt that Plato, Descartes, Pascal,* and d’Al- 
embert, appear, each according to his peculiar views, 'to have 


* Pascal says, “ Au lieu de recevoir les idées des choses en nous, nous 
teignons des qualités de notre étre, toutes les choses que nous contem- 
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had some glimpse of the new career which Kant has opened q 
to the philosophical mind. But did they enter on this 
career themselves? Who ever thinks of ascribing the. honor 
of the system of attraction to the authors, who, appear ‘to 
have had some notion of it before Newton? And it should > 
be regarded, that Kant has not produced a new epoch’ ry 
merely presenting the idea, that in our representions of exter- 
nal things, there is mingled with the impression recetvec from : 
without, that of our mode of receiving it. It is for having un- 
dertaken to determine with precision, what part, in all our | ‘ 
sensations, perceptions, propositions, arises from our manner __ 
of feeling, perceiving and judging :—it is for having attempt-"_ 

ed to deduce from certain primitive facts, accurately obser- 

ved and thoroughly analysed, the intellectual mechanism ~~ 
which constitutes the organization of our faculty of know- © 
ledge: for having founded upon this analysis a theory of the 
operation of the springs of thought: for having assigned to» 7 
each of our faculties, its proper limits, its rights, and its range : 
finally, it is for having fixed the limits of the jurisdiction of 
each, and above all, the value of our title to the acquisitions 
or conquests, which reason has ever boasted of having made 
in the regions removed beyond the reach of our senses, that 
Kant may justly be presented as the author of the first system : 
of philosophy, really critical, which has ever appeared. The” 
result of this criticism is by no means favourable to the ancient 
pretentions of this presumptuous reason. Kant demands that 

it should renounce its barren excursions and imaginary con- 

quests : he shows that the circumscribed soil of experience; 

is the sole domain to which it can attain, or where it has the 

right of exercising its powers, and that the cultivation of this 

soil, is the legitimate sphere of its activity and limit of its 
efforts. This isa process served on reason at her own tribu- | 
nal, Such is themain idea andthe general tendency of Kant’s 
philosophical reformation. We now see, who excited this 
veform—how it arose in the mind of this author—why he 


“ 
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has given his philosophy the name critical, and for what rea- 
sons his disciples call it the formal philosophy. 

We confine ourselves to giving an -exposition of the re- 
sults of Kant’s" system, and refer,our French readers, who 
have not the opportunity of studyibg this philosophy in the 
writings on its author, ange ho may wish to form an idea of 
it, more developed, to the worksof M M. Villérs’* Gérands,{ 
and Buhle.{ Th hey willl read with pleasure also the ingeni- 
ous outline which Madame de Stael, has given of this system. § 

The reflexions which we hayé retraced, having led Kant, to 

ive a different foundation to human knowledge, from any 
which his predecessors had laid, and to shake the.confidence 
which they had placed in certain proceedings of ‘speculative 
reason, as though they were ‘adapted to elevate us’ to the 
knowledge of objects, beyond the territory of experience, 
he saw fimselt called to solve, agreeably to his own \ princi- 
ples, and in a manner satisfactory to all our moral necessi- 
ties, the three problems, What am Iable to know 2° What 
am I bound to do? What am I authorized to hope 2 


_ * Philosophie de Kant, ou Principes fondamentaua, de la _piulosophie 
dranscendantale, Metz, 1801, in Svo. The author never ‘renounced the idea 
of treating in a second part, and to greater extent, subjects which he had 
not sufficiently developed in the first part. A premature death prevented 
the accomplishment of this design, and of other useful projects,—among 
others, that of putting a finishing hand to an article on Kant, which he had 
prepared for the Biographie wniverselle, but with which he was not satis- 
fied, and therefore desired that it should be returned to him. He had 
committed that charge to him who has the grief of supplying his place in 
the execution of this task, without being able to submit the work to his 
inspection. i 

+ Histoire comparée des systemes ‘a philosophie, relativement aux 
principes des connaissances humaines,'3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1804; tom. II, che 
16, p. 157—253, et tom. HII. ch, 13, p. 505—551. i 

t Histoire de la philosopsie moderne, depuis la renaissance des lettres 
jusqu’a Kant, par J. G. Buhle, traduit de allemand, par A. J. L. Jourdan, 
1817, in 8vo. See the interesting articles of M. Cousin, on this work, insert= 
ed in the Archives Philosophiques, for July and Aug., 1817, 

§ De Allemagne, 1814, tom. UI. ch, 8, and ch. 14. 
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In order to. separate from our real knowledge, the illus 
sions which we associate with it, to determine what hold 
our faculty of knowledge has upon the» invisible world, he 
commenced by submitting to the most rigorous examina- 
tion, the instrument: by which men construct their systems, 
that by which he thinks, combines, and reasons: in a word, 
his organ for the acquisition of knowledge, which one of 
his French interpreters has called organe cognitif. How do 
our intellectual faculties, transform as well the impressions 
coming from without, as the action of the.mind upon itself 
into knowledge, real, useful, and suflicient for our wants? 
Do the objects which. do not act upon our senses, come 
within the range? From his examination, the most patient. 
and the most profound of which the annals of philoso-. 
phy can boast, there resulted for him who undertook it, 
the fullest conviction, that our faculty of knowledge is. 
solely given to us for the formation of experience: that in 
passing the bounds of experience it forgets its rights and. 
abuses its powers: that speculative reason, notwithstanding 
the elevated rank which it holds among our intellectual 
faculties, is invested with no peculiar prerogative, with 
regard to the sphere of its exercise : and consequently that 
the most sublime as well as most ancient subjects of investi- 
gation and philosophical doubts; God, liberty, and immor- 
tality, are beyond: its jurisdiction and its grasp. Having 
thus placed these great and_only true interests of man, in. 
security from the attacks of reason, Kant transported them 
to a territory, which, according to him, is inaccessible to 
speculative objections, and which offers for the truths of 
religion, an immoveable foundation. When he had finished 
his labors in reference to metaphysics and morals, he 
wrought over all the doctrines which borrow their princi- 
ples from philosophy; the theory of our ideas of the sub- 
lime and beautiful, that of the arts which propose to — 
realize these ideas, natural theology, morals applied to the 
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relations of society, to legislation and public rights. We 
now proceed to state the contents of his principal works, 
which may be considered as the essential and systematic 
parts of his course of philosophy. : 

I. Critic of. Pure Reason,—(in 8vo, Riga, 1781; 2d edi- 
tion, ibid. 1787, with important additions, but at the same 
time with such retrenchments as render it necessary still to 
consult the former.) The title signifies, examination of 
the faculty of know dge, of the powers which concur in 
its exercise, of theirtlaws, of the play of their operations, 
and of the effects thence resulting for man, relatively to 
the impressions which he: receives, to the judgments which 
he makes, to the ‘conceptions which he forms, and to the 
ideas to which reason elevates itself. The epithet, pure, 
which Kant has here given to reason, that is, to the intel- 
Tectual processes of which sknowledge is the result, im- 


‘implies merely that he considers it in itself and in the 


forms inherent in the faculty of knowledge independently 
of that which constitutes the matter of our knowledge. 
This matter, are the impressions which objects make upon 


‘us. These impressions are then considered, classed, ordered, 


combined ; that is, subrnitted to the operation of thought, 
which forms them into conceptions. These impressions 
offer a multiplicity, a stuff, a variwm, which the understand- 
ing reduces to unity. This reduction to unity, embraces 
either the totality, or a part more or less considerable of 
the impression ; in the former case, is formed a repre- 
sentation of an individual object, whilst in the second, the 
partial reduction to unity gives rise to abstract notions, to 
the conceptions of species, and genus. Conceptionsare in their 
turn submitted to a superior faculty, which compares and 
combines them; and forms of them conclusions, notions of 
indefinite connexion, ideas.» The power of knowing, or 

organ of knowledge, is thus ‘composed ¢ of three distinct facul- 
ties; Ist, sensibility, which receives the impressions and 
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changes them into intuitions) ‘The funetions of this 
faculty include an active and a passive, ,element. © The in- 
fluence exercisell by external objects, supposes in the sub- 
ject, an aptitude of being modified by this influence, and 
the power of reacting on the impression ; a receptivity 
and a spontaneity. * Sensation is passive ; ; it calls. forth 
the lowest exercise of our, activity ; it, excites intuition, 
which is a production of spontaneity, , in its lowest degree. 
The receptivity is then, an aptitude: Feceiving a sensa- 
tion which furnishes the materials Of a representation, a 
multiplicity, a varium: the’ ‘spontaniety is the power of 
reducing this multiplicity, this’ varium to unity. We see, 
therefore, that the receptivity.is only one: of the powers 
which form the sensibility ; it'receives from external things, 
or from the modifications of the soul, an impression, which 
produces a reaction of the - spontaniety. From the concur- 
rence of these two functions, from the access given ‘to the 
impression which furnishes the material, the variuml; and 
from our activity, which produces thelunity, arises the re- 
presentation, or consciousness’ of the’ thing represented. 
Second. The understanding, which forms conceptions, 
is the spontaneity exercised ina higher degree, the reduc- 
tion of several intuitions, to unity at the same time. 
Third. Reason, propezly socalled, (the spontaneity rais- 
ed to its highest power,) forms edicts by the reduction 
of several conceptions to unity, and ideas, i in the strict sense, 
by adding to the conceptions of the understanding, the 
notions of the infinite and absolute. Each of these faculties 
has its laws, to which it is restricted in its exercises, and 
which constitute its nature.’ To the sensibility belong 
timeand space, which are the general conditions of all our 
perceptions, the frames in “which all objects must be en- 
closed before they ean enter within the sphere of our faculty 
of knowledge. This, hypothesis, so strange at first sight, 
resolyes the difficulties, which Kant regards as inexplicable 
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in éther systems. ‘a Without this, it is impossible to account 


‘for the character. of necessity impressed upon all the no- 
tions derived from time and space—or understand how it is, 
that the most abstract idea, cannot disengage itself from 
their envelope, ,nor the most vigorous flight of thought, free 
the smallest portion of our essence from them. Upon pure 
space and time, that is, upon thea priori intuition of the 
forms inherent in our sensibility, anterior to all impres- 
sions, external or internal, are founded the mathematical 
sciences ;—upon the pure notion of space, the certainty of 
‘geometrical propositions ;—on the pure notion of time, the 
‘science of arithmetic. 
» The understanding operates in the same manner, accord- 
ing to its own laws, which Kant calls categories, (in a differ- 
ent sense from that, in which Aristotle has employed this 
term,) and of which he has established twelve, divided into 
four classes. Under that of quantity, are included :—TI» 
‘Unity. 2, Plurality. $, Totality. Under qguality,— 
4, Affirmation, or reality. 5, Negation, or privation. 6, 
Limitation. The class of relation includes the correla- 
tive notions ; 7, of substance and accident ; 8, of causal- 
ity or law of causeand effect: 9, of community or law of 
action and reaction. Finally, under the rubric of modality, 
are ranged the categories; 10, of possibility and impos- 
sibility ; 11, of existence and non-existence ; 12, of ne 
cessity and contingency. Whatever may be the object, 
which we perceive, if it is to enter into the series of our 
knowledge, we must apply to it at least four of these cate. 
gories at once, taken in the four different classes. All our 
conceptions, all our judgments, are subject to the same law. 
Finally, the forms of reason, which unites and combines 
the conceptions elaborated by the understanding, forms, 
which Kant calls, ideas pure, are: the idea of absolute unity 
or of simple being, (idée psychologique ;) the idea of abso- 
lute totality, (idée cosmologique; ) the idea of absolute real- 
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ity, of the first cause, (¢dée théologique. )~ These ideas, i it, 
Kant’s system, have no other ‘power and no other object} 
than to excite man not to stop at proximate causes, but per- 
severingly to mount, without interruption, from link to link, 
to those the most remote, indefinitely to prolong the chain, 
to extend constantly his observations and researches, oa 
never to think them sufficiently complete, nor ever't ay 
imagine that the whole is sufficiently connected and va t, 
or its application sufficiently useful and varied. - Here s some . 
of the most distinguished of Kant’s disciples leave him, * 
Instead of attributing to a necessity of reason; _ the opera-, 
tions by which man assumes an internal unity or the soud, 
an external unity or matter, and rises to the absolute unity 
which is the foundation of all that is contingent, they see 
_ in the notion of the absolute, a veritable perception, and 
suppose that reason perceives the absolute, the fundamental 
being, the real and primitive principle of all phenomena, 
as soon as she perceives the relative and variable, that” 
isto say, thephenomena. Instead of contenting themselves 
with the human and subjective reality, which Kant has 
assigned to man, as his patrimony, they wish to penetrate 
to the field, which, according to Kant’s principles, is inter- 
dicted ground. Hence the strict adherents to his princi- 
ples reproach the schools of Fichte and Schelling, with for- 
getting the limits which the critical philosophy had establish- 
ed, and with restoring to speculative reason, her confidence 
in those ambitious efforts and ¢ranscendental conquests, of ~ 
which, according to them, criticism had demonstrated the 
“vanity and folly :—for if we admit, they say, the analysis 
of the intellectual faculties, as contained in Kant’s system, — 
to be correct, the fundamental principles of which are 
adopted by the authors of the new hypothesis themselves, 
it is clear that the sole result which can arise from the exe 
ercise of these faculties, isa world of appearances, of phe- 
nomena, which is entirely subjective, and of which it is im~ 
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possible to say, whether it resembles in any manner the 
real world of things in themselves, (that is, considered 
absolutely and independently of our manner of perceiving 
them,) a world, which we have no means of perceiving 
what it really is. We receive from it impressions; but 
these impressions received by the sensitive faculty, clothe 
themselves with its forms space; and time, and become 
objects extended, bodies, &c. The forms have, without 
doubt, reality for us, and the things really for us, receive 
their impress. As a seal which could not find itself in 
contact with wax, without leaving there the impression of 
the head of Minerva, could never see the wax under any 
other form, than that of a substance, presenting on its surface, 
the head of Minerva. But if the seal should imagine that 
‘the wax could not exist in any other form ; if the mirror 
should imagine that the objects which it reflects are desti- 
tute ef depth; if the cylindrical mirror should imagine 
that they all had an oval figure, prodigiously elongated ; 
they would all commit the manifest error, of confounding 
areality subjective and phenomenal, with a reality objective 
and absolute. These impressions, clothed with the form 
which proceeds from our sensibility—the understanding, so to 
speak,—remodels ; it submits them to its own peculiar general 
laws, and presents them to us, as bound together by the law 
of cause and effect, or action and reaction, or by other laws, 
comprised under the twelve catagories. It would bea great 
error to suppose, that these active faculties, which, accord- 
ing to Kant, are innate dispositions, originally inherent in 
_ our organ of knowledge, resemble the innate ideas of Plato 
and Descartes, or those which Locke imagined for the sake 
of combatting, The manner im which Leibnitz, in his Nou- 
veaux Essais, has understood them,alone approaches to the 
pure, and active forms of Kant. Speculative or theoretic 
reason. finally, taking possession of the impressions as modi- 
fied by the understanding, and presenting them to us (by the 
¥ 27 ' 
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aid of the notion of the infinite, drawn from its own forms ct 


activity) as absolute realities, or an absolute whole, elevates 
them to the rank of zdeas, in the sense in which Plato uses 
this word,.and which Kant has restored to it. In this system, 
reason adds nothing to the impressions, absolutely nothing, 
which can furnish us with materials for throwing a bridge 
over the gulph, between the world subjective and phenome- 
nal, and the objective world, or the things as they are in 


themselves. In endeavouring to clear this gulph by a frans-. 


cendentaé flight, she consumes her strength in vain efforts . 
and in complaining of being attached to senses of perceptions, 
which fetter her endeavours, she offers, to use a simile of 
Kant, the image of a bird, which complains of the resistance 
of the element which supports him, and imagines that he 
could fly much better in a vacuum. 

Kant having given to the pure and subjective laws, of our 
faculty of knowledge, and the researches of which they are 
the object, the epithet transcendental, his philosophy has 
received the name of the transcendental Philosophy y. We 
here close our outline of this system, as it is presented by 
its author in the Critic of Pure Reason, a work exhibiting 
perhaps more of boldness, profoundness, and independence 
than any other effort of the human mind. We see, that the 
object of this philosophy is to examine the possibility, the 
nature and the limits of our knowledge, and its result is to 
represent this knowledge as absolutely and immutably con- 


fined to the domain of sensible perceptions. Illusion and - 
error commence as soon as we pretend to apply this subjec- ' 


tive manner of perception to objects, as they are in them- 
selyes. Kant compares the domain which it is possible for 
us to know and cultivate, to an island, smiling and fertile, 
but surrounded by a stormy and rocky ocean. If theoretic 
reason, instead of confining her efforts and pretensions ot 
aid our other faculties cognitives, in well exploring and cul- 
‘ivating this insular habitation, wish to direct its flight « on 
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the wings of her pure ideas to other regions ; if she ima- 
gine herself skilful enough to traverse this stormy ocean 
which surrounds the circumscribed abode, which has been 
assigned to man by his Creator, she finds nothing but chi- 
meras and dangers, and wastes,in vain attemps, the time 
she ought to have employed in exciting the faculties of 
observation and conception, and in aiding their labor, 
which is alone productive, because it is directed to objects 
accessib'e to the senses. 

To this main work, two other writings of Kant are nearly 
related. 

II. Prolegomena, or Preliminary Treatise to ail 
Metaphysics, which can hereafter pretend to the name 
. of science, 1783, (this is the Critic re-wrought and ex 
posed analytically,) and Metaphysical Principles of the 
Science of Nature, 1786. 

HI. Critic of Practical Reason, (i. vol. Svo. Riga, 1787,) 
that is to say,-examination of the proceedings and rights of 
reason, in so far, as she exercises a legislative authority over 
the domain of moral liberty. In this work, Kant points out 
the only thing, which it is given to man, to perceive, 
in its essence, such as itis in itself,—and which thus be- 
comes the link which binds him to the invisible world; this 
is consciousness of a moral law, the august and myste- 
rious source of the sense of duty. As including certain ab- 
solute principles, which regulate the will and actions of men, 
Kant has given it the name of practical reason. In this 
sanctuary of his moral being, man recognizes at once that he 
is free, that is, that he possesses a will free from all necessity, 
and which constitutes him a moral agent, responsible for 
his actions. In this sentiment, where the soul is in contact 
with itself, where it is at once object and subject, man re- 
cognizes two primary laws, which announce themselves as 
regulators of his will, one which urges him to seek his own 
happiness, and the other which imperatively commands him 
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to do good, to be virtuous without restriction, and eyen at 
expense of happiness. ‘This law, which binds the being, 
endowed with reason, to good, is, in the last analysis, the prin- 
ciple of generalization, which forms the foundation of all 
syllogistic proceedings, but which, without real authority, in 
reference to the intellectual powers, exercises legitimately, 
its sovereign power in the sphere of moral actions. Kant calls 
it the categorical imperative, and expresses it by the fol- 


lowing formula; “ Regard constantly, the intelligent being - 


as his own proper object, and never as a means for the ends 
of others ;” and by this : “* act always in such a manner, that 
your immediate motive might be made an universal rule in 
a legislation, obligatory upon all intelligent beings.”—(See 
Critic of Practical Reason, § 7, p. 54.) These principles are 
called, forma/ practical laws, because they are not founded 
upon experience, and because they do not propose,to the will, 
any material object ; that is, any enjoyment, connected with 
the impressions of external things, or modifications of the 
soul itself. The general rule obligatory for the will, is but 
the application of the form of reason, to human actions, 
‘This form consists in the desire of absolute unity, and in the 
faculty of subordinating every thing to it ; hence, reason, in 
exercising its normal power, prescribes to the will to realize 
unity in all its resolutions ; that is to say, to take no account 
of atfections, tastes, wishes, advantages, interests, and wants of 
the sensible nature, or peculiar position of intelligent beings ; 
in a word, not to abandon itself to the influence, of material 
principles, (drawn from external impressions,) but to conform 
itself, in its determinations, to the views which are in accord- 
ance with the interests of all beings, endowed with reason, 
and which might serve for universal legislative principles, 
Reason then presents her own form, to the will, as the only 
motive for its decision, truely moral, and becomes practical 
in making the will adopt her principle of unity, as the preva- 
lent rule of its free actions, As the physical organization of 
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man, is one of the conditions to which is aitached the de- 
velopement of his consciousness ; the activity of his intellec- 
tual powers, and exercise of the functions of practical reason ; 
the art by which reason reveals to man the existence of the 
absolute moral law, should be regarded asa promulgation of 
this law, by the author of our organization, and as a manifes- 
tation of his will. With respect to the other fundamental law 
of active beings, that which prompts them to the search of 
happiness, Kant bids us observe, that the secret voice of 
conscience announces the virtuous being, as alone worthy of 
happiness, andhe calls the sovereign good, thestate of felicity, 
where virtue and happiness are united in the same subject. 
But as, in the present state of things, these two fundamental 
laws, of the sensitive and moral being, are in constant oppo- 
sition, and, as it too often happens, that virtue and happiness 
are united in very unequal proportions. Kant, thence argues 
the necessity of another life where these laws will be equally 
satisfied, and as an immediate corollary, the necessity of the 
existence of a judge, omniscient and almighty, who will assien 
to each his due portion of happiness; In order to complete 
our notice of the more important considerations, which es- 
tablish the indisoluble union of moral and religious principles 
in the system of criticism ; it is necessary to state here, their 
result in favor of the continued existence of the moral being, 
founded upon the task of progressive advance to perception, 
which his practical reason imperiously imposes upon him, 
but which he can never fully accomplish, whatever may be 
his efforts or the extent of his career. It is by these views, 
that Kant has placed the court of conscience beyond the 
attacks of sophistry ; that he makes the certainty of the 
immortality of the soul, and existence of God, result imme- 
diately from the constitution of our nature, by founding this 
certainty, not on science or demonstration, but on the neces- 
sity of accomplishing the moral law. 

The developement of the principles, upon which thé 
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Critic of Practical Reason rests, and their application te 
various branches of morals, are the object of two other 
works of Kant, entitled: Basis of a Metaphysics of 
Morals, 1784, and, Metaphysical Principles of the Doc- 
trine or Theory of Virtue, 1797. The principles of the 
Kantian morals, have been exposed with a great deal of 
clearness, and combatted, with candour and impartiality, by 
C.Garve, in his Review of the Principal System of Mor- 
als, Breslaw, 1798, (page 1883—394.) This examination, 
written in the closing period of a distressing malady, which 
terminated the life of one of the most distinguished moral- 
ists of modern times, is dedicated to Kant himself. 

n TV: Critic of Judgment, (one vol. 8vo. Liban, 1790.) 
It is by the faculty of Judgment, that we judge of all kinds 
of agreement and proportion, and consequently of the 
accordance of means with their end ; of final causes ; of the 
agreement of laws, and things in the universe ; of the con- 
formity of actions, with the rules of what is right and 
proper; of the degree of pleasure or pain which attends 
our sensations and sentiments, which is nothing more than 


the degree of their harmony, or discordance with the play . 


of our organs,—the developement of onr vital energy,—and 
with the functions of all our powers, favoured or disturbed 
in their exercise, by these sensations and sentiments. Finally, 
the sublime and the beautiful, in nature and in the arts, come 
in the system of criticism, under the cognizance of the 
faculty of judgment, a faculty which is at once speculative 
and practical, which partakes of the two powers, with which 
Kant commences his labor of analysis, and of which it is 
the bond and the suppliment. Its laws and active forms, 
are exposed in the Critic of Judgment. The introduction 
to this work, presents more clearly the ensemble of Kant’s 
philosophical views, than any other of his writings, and better 
exhibits that mutual connexion of his doctrines, which he has 
keen aceused of having never established. There is one 


; 
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part of the Critic of Judgment, which, notwithstanding its 
novelty, has obtained the suffrages of the most decided 
enemies of Kant’s doctrines ; this is his theory of taste, and 
his analysis of the sentiments, which it is the object of the 
arts to awake. In order to produce the sentiment of beauty, 
the object must, by its action on the sensibility, put the 
imagination in play, in such a manner, as to produce a 
spontaneous accord between its exercise, anda rule of the 
understanding. When this accord does not take place, the 
understanding exerts itself to constrain the imagination to 
conform to the rule; this is the case, whenever the imagina- 
tion concurs in the formation of a conception, and finds itself 
for the accomplishment of this object, subjected to the under- 
standing. The unexpected discovery of this agreement, 
by producing the consciousness’ of the primitive harmony 
established between these two powers, is, according to this 
theory, the source of the pleasure excited by beauty, and 
which is connected with a feeling of elevation, since all easy 
and harmonious exercise of various faculties, increases the 
confidence which we delight to place in the wisdom and 
stability of our organization. The elements of which Kant 
composes the sentiment of sublimity, are of a more exalted 
character. Its source is the concurrence of the imagination 
and reason, exercising themselves by turns, and with unequal 
success, on a subject of unlimited grandeur. The imagin- 
ation firth, endeavouring, to compass the object, and obliged 
to renounce its’ efforts, with the painful sense of its impo- 
tence, produces the consciousness of the feebleness of our 
powers, and appealsjfor succour to the faculty, for conceiving 
the infinite: this faculty is reason: her exercise oe 
the consciousness of our moral dignity :.and the intelligent 
being raising itself with energy against the discouragement 
which threatens to seize it, places the nobleness of its nature, 
in the balance against the objects which appeared to insult 
its feelings. and coming ont victorious from a comparison 
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which had commenced by humiliating it, soars in the cor 
sciousness of its mysterious powers, above the gigantic im- 
ages, whose overwhelming dimensions seemed ready to 
annihilate it. 

V. Religion in accord with reason, (Koenigsberg, 1793, 
second edition enlarged, 1794, in 8vo.) Religion, considered 
in the subject, is, according to Kant, nothing else than the per- 
formance of duties, regarded as divine laws. From his ana- 
lysis of practical reason, combined with the knowledge of 
man, such as he manifests himself, by his actions, and such 
as he has made himself, he deduces a system of doctrine 
entirely conformed to Protestant orthodxy. There is in man, 
he says, a principle of evil inherent in his nature, although 
not originally an essential part of it. The principle and type 
of good, which is inseperable from his reason, and is graven in 
the very nature of this faculty, proves that there was a primi- 
tive state, more noble and better suited to the original rela- 
tions of subordination, established between this power, and — 
the motives of his will, whilst the undeniable existence of evil 
and universal perversity, proves the fall and the degradation 
of man. The good principle is to triumph over the evil, and 
regain its legitimate ascendency, by means of a moral associ- 
ation of men, formed for this purpose, invoking the divine co- ~ 
operation, necessary for the accomplishment of their object. 
The founder of this moral society, formed under the protec- 
tion of a legislator, who wished to establish the reign of the 
good principle, is Jesus of Nazareth. “He is, in himself, the 
Ideal of human perfection, clothed i ina human form. He 
presents humanity, as it must be, to obtain the , favor of God: 
it is only so far as we believe in him, and conform o our wills to 
his, and thus gradually realize in ourselves, by constant, 
efforts, some faint image of his virtues, that we can find ac- 
ceptance, and hope foramore happy destiny, than that, which, 
in justice, we have merited. It is thus that Kant has estab- 
lished the harmony, and so to speak, the identity ‘of reason 
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and religion, the necessity ‘of redemption for the restoration 
of man, and of a religious community offering upon earth an 
image, more and more faithful, of the city of God. Garve, 

“was exceedingly displeased with: Kant for having reno- 
vated et ao, i old Protéstaut orthodoxy, (see p. 319 
of the second: of h is letters to Cn. Fx. Weisse,) is obliged 
to’ co oe here reigns ‘throughout this Zaposition of 
Baton ‘ton, a sagacity, 2 knowled ve of human nature, 

smibilty whieh charmed him, (Ibid. p. 332,) These 

qualities are indeed the characteristics of Kant as 4 man and 
a moralist. en we reflect on the course of reasoning in 
_ he on re gion; his frequent assertions that reason alone 
an give us no cert inty as to the severity or indulgence 
2s God | will treat the violators of his law; that he 
not conceive how man, without extraordinary divine 
assistance, can restore to the good principle, the ascendancy 
over his a and the exclusive authority which it has lost; 
that Busters can prove, e either the impossibility or improba- 
bility of a revelation’: when we reflect on these opinions, so 
eminently f Lim to thé idea of the intervention of God, 
as directing an seconding the moral education of man, we 
are , astonish ed and afflicted to find in certain parts of this 
eu and every where in the memories of his friends, his 
re nce to admit the supernatural origin of christianity. 

Mr. Borowski is positive as to this point, (page 195—202 ;) 
and y yet it is to him Kant addressed a letter, in which, speak- 
ing of a parallel between his system of morals, and that of 
Jesus, which Mr. Borowski was bold enough to make, ina 
work submitted to his inspection, before its publication, he 
expresses a kind of religious horror at the sight of his name 
in connexion with that of Christ. He hegged his friend not 
to publish this work, or if he did, he chargéd him not to let 
that parallel remain— one of those names (that before which 
the heavens bow) is sacred, whilst the other, is only that of a 


poor scholar, a to igo to the best of his abili- 
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ties, the teachings of his master,” (pages 7 and 86 of the woric 
quoted above.) The inconsequence into which Kant has: 
fallen in a point so essential, is not the only one which may 
be remarked in the opinions of ofie of the strictest logicians 
who have ever existed. In his Critic of Pure Reasow he 
refuses all force to the physico-theologicabargument, forthe 
existence of God: the whole tendency of his system de- 
manded this refusal from him. Yet, in. conversation, he 
praised, in the highest terms, the iteclog aan dq 
spoke freely of final causes and their utility in religion. One 
day, he was heard suddenly to exclaim, ‘here is a God! 
and then forcibly develope the evidence of this truth which» 
nature every where presents, (Hasse, !. c. p. 26.) On the 9d | 
of June, 1803, a short time before his death, the celebrated 
orientalist, J. G. Hasse, a man of talents, and his ‘intimate 
friend asked him, what he promised himself, with respect to 
a future life: he appeared absorbed, and after reflecting, he. 
answered : “ Nothing certain.” ‘Sometime before, he was 
heard to reply to a similar question, by saying : “T have no’ 
conception of a future state.”” Upon another occasion he 
declared himself in favor of a kind of metempsychosis, (see. 
Hasse, Last Conversations of Kant, p. 28, 29.) Will it’ still. 
be said, that enlightened reason is sufficient for all the wants’ 
of the upright man, who searches sincerely and ardently the 
truth on the grand problems of life, when we see the mo 
profound thinker, of which the history of the human mind 
makes any mention, endowed with all the qualities, and ani- 
mated by all the sentiments which dispose the soul to open 
to the lights of natural religion, after having passed his life, 


' and employed, in the calm of the passions, and in the absence 


of all distraction, the resources of the most powerful genius, 
in searching for new supports for the doctrines of religion, 
hesitating, contradictory, and vacillating, on the most impor- 
tant subjects, in the confidential communications of friend- 
ship, when the heart is most cordially disclosed ?_ ‘ 
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NI. Metaphysical Principles of the Science of Law, 
1796, 8vo. After having established the existence and legiti- 
macy of the duties, which practical reason prescribes to the 
will, in commanding it to realize the form of pure reason, 
Kant deduces from them certain rights, and, in the first place, 
that of never being forced to violate these duties, nor pre- 
vented from performing them.—As the first law of practical 
reason is: “that every reasonable being is to himself, his own 
proper end, and in no case, should serve as a simple means to 
the arbitrary will senatheny follows that man can neither 
alienate his own liberty nor attack that of others. Zhe Met- 
aphysical Elements of Law, form one work with the Meta- 
physical Principles of the Theory of Virtue. Less rich, 

_ perhaps, in original and profound views, than any other of the 
great works of Kant, his Haposition of the Science of Law, 
is remarkable forsits interesting digressions on questions in 
legis tion and politics. He examines the question, whether 
it is possible to conceive.of a state of things so much in 
opposition with the essential objects of society, as would, in 
the eye of enlightened reason, present a proper motive for an 
insurrection ; and he denies that any circumstance can occur 
to justify the author of a revolution. His opinion is princi- 

ally founded on the interests of civilization. Butif we owe 
obedience and fidelity to the government, as long as it can 
make itself respected, the same motives which condemn all 
revolutionary maxims, imposes, on citizens, the sacred obliga- 
tion of turning to the best advantage, for the interests of 
their country and humanity, any revolution which crime or 
feebleness may bring about. Kant followed, with the liveli- 
est interests, the phases of the French revolution, and had a 
high idea of the ameliorations in the organization of society, 
which he believed it would introduce ; although no one spoke 
with greater indignation of its excesses. In the work of 
which we are speaking, there is a passage on the death of 
Louis XVI., surpassing, perhaps, in energy and effect, all the. 
eloquence which this enormity has called forth. 
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VIL. Philosophical Essay on Perpetual Peace: Koenigs- 
berg, 1795, in 8vo, ‘There is nothing in this’ essay resem- 
bling the councils and reveries of the goo le St, Pierre. 


Kant expects nothing from the influence of 
thing from the force of things. Raised f te 
whence he embraces, in one view, the existing: 
among nations and individuals, he discovers and paneer 
the facts and necessities, which must lead men,gradually to 


come out of their present barbarous and destructive state of . 


ent of 


inquietude ; in the cae ae a establi 
social institutions resulted from the union a 


nouncing the state of nature, to ‘site the mutu 


t 


rity of person.and property, by creatinga central authority, | 


sustained by a force which could not b resisted.-—-T here 
reigns throughout this work (a kind of malicious naiveté, to 
which its elevated and sagacious.yiews give a most peculiar 
charm. The same mixture of delicate wit, sprightline s, and 
severe purity in the general tendency, which rendered. the 
conversation of Kant so interesting and instructive, is 
remarked in the last of his works published under his ow 
inspection, entitled, , An fh 
VIN. Essay on Anthropology, considered in a prug- 
matical view, (that is, applied to the necessities of life,) 
1788,in 8vo. This work, filled with acute observations and. 
ingenious views, considers human nature under the various 
modifications which diversity of age, sex, temperament, race, 
social organization, climate, &c., produce in the exercise 
and culture of its original faculties, . Kant here shows him- 
selfas thoroughly acquainted with men, as he has proved 
himself the profound investigator of man, in his metaphysical 
writings, This essay, connected with his Physical Geogra- 
phy, proves that he had paid as much attention to the study 
of man in conereto, as of man in abstracto. In his compara- 
tive view of the characteristic qualities of the principal Euro- 
pean nations, we are surprised to see his predilection for the 
french, who are treated far more favorably than the Eng- 
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jishyamong whom he numbered many of his oldest and best 
friends. In the preface to the Anthropology, Kant bids adieu 
, tothe public, and shortly after committedall his manuscripts to 
Messrs. Jaesche and Rink, his pupils and frieads, leaving to 
them the care of publishing, whatever they might find useful 
among them. The former selected a Manual for teaching 
Logic, 1801; the latter, a Treatise on Education, which 
appeared in 1803, under the title of Pedugogic, and the 
Summary of Physical Geography, of which we have 
‘spoken, published at Koenisberg, (1802, in 2 vols, 8vo.) with 
‘the object of destroying a work, published under the same 
title, at Hamburg, in 7 vols. by J. J. W. Vollmer, arranged 
from notes taken in Kant’s lecture-room. This object was 
not attained, as the edition of Volimer appeared to offer more 


, completely, than that of Mr, Rink, the vast and interesting 


picture of the earth and its inhabitants, which Kant had 
 eomposed from the works of an immense number of histo- 
‘rians and travellers, which were his favorite study. This 
‘@escription has been reproduced by C.G. Schelle, in 2 vols. 
with corrections and additions, drawn from more recent ac- 
counts, which, however, should have been far more numerous, 
to place the work ona level with the present state of the 
science. . 
To this notice of a work of Kant, which has none of the 
bold conceptions and profound analysis which constitute his 
fame, naturally connects itself, the little we have to say, on 
those of his productions which are not connecied with his 
system. In the former of the two periods of his literary ca- 
reer, in which a different man and a different genius is pre- 
sented, we see Kant occupied with physics, mechanics, 
astronomy and geography, even more than with Philosophy, 
properly so called. To this period belong five and twenty 
works, more or less considerable ; ‘we can only mention such 
of them as are most remarkable for original and profound 
views. Ist, Thoughts on the True Valuation of Active 
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Forces, and Examination of the Demonstrations Bm- 
ployed by Leibnitz and other Mathematicians, (Wolf, 
Bernoulli, Hermann, Biilfinger, &c.) on this subject, (240. 
pages, in 8vo. with two plates, 1746.) The work of Zanotti, 
on the same question, appeared the same year. 2d, The Na- 
tural History of the World, and Theory.of the Heavens; 
according to the principles of Newton, (1755, and for the 
fourth time, i808, in 8vo.) He proves from the regularly 
increasing eccentricity of the planetary orbits, that some 
celestial bodies should be found between Saturn and the 
least eccentric comet. Other conjectures on the system of 
the world, the milky way,sthe nebulz, the ring of Saturn, 


have been fully confirmed, thirty years after they they were’, 


made, by the observations of Herschel; who, struck with the 
predictions of Kant, founded merely on reasoning, has more 
than once expressed his admiration of the genius of the author 
of the Theory of the World. 3d, Theory of the Winds, 
1756, in 4to, 4th, New Theory of the Motion and Rest 
of Bodies, with an attempt to apply it to the Elements of 
Physics, 1758, in 4to. 5th, Essay on Negative Quantities 
in Philosophy, 1763, in 8vo. It would seem that in 
composing this little work of 72 pages, Kant had some pre- 
sentiments of the discoveries of modern Chemistry and of 
Galvanism. 6th, On the Fallacy of the Four Figures of 
Syllogism, 1762, in 8vo. 7th, The Only Possible Foun- 
dation for solidly Establishing a Demonstration of the 
Existence of God, 1763, in 8vo. 205 pages. These two 
treatises, especially the latter, drew upon Kant the attention 
of all Germany, as the man most proper to effect that reform 
in the philosophical sciences, the necessity of which was be- 
coming every day more sensibly felt. ‘The argument, exposed 
_ inthis work, (No. 7,) and afterwards overturned by Kant in the 
Critic of Pure Reason, together with all other arguments 
resting on theoretical reasonings ; is founded on the necessity 
of believing a reality, of which the annihilation would involve 
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the annihilation of all possibility; and on the impossibility of 
ascribing such a character to the world, of which the exis- 
tence and properties are contingent and variable. 8th, 
Considerations on the Sentiment of the Sublime and 
Beautiful, 1774, in 8vo. This work contains ingenious 
thoughts, expressed in a lively manner, but does not approach 
_ the foundations of the subject, and is not to be confounded 
with the profound analysis of these feelings, which forms the 
first section of the Critic of Judgment. 9th, Essay on the 
Various Races of the Human Species, 1775. This tract 
has been often reprinted ; the ideas contained in it, have been 
partially adopted by Blumenbach, and explained in a partic- 
ular work by Dr. Girtanner. Kant enlarged it in 1785. All 
. these writings of the first epoch of Kant’s life, have been 
“collected by Professor Tieftrunk, in four volumes, (the first 
three in 1799, the fourth in 1807, in Halle,) together with the 
- treatises, of less extent, which appeared since 1781. These 
latter, to the number of 25, are principally drawn from the 


‘journals, in which they were at first inserted by their author. — 


A list of them may be found in Meusel, and more complete 
in the life of Kant, by Mr Borowski, (p. 44—85.) None of 
these smaller works are destitute of interest ; they are almost 
all filled with new and important ideas, upon the greatest vari- 
ety ofsubjects. They are all, as the smallest of the treatises 
of Aristotle and Bacon,worthy the attention of the literary man, 
as well as of the philosopher ; of the theologian, the jurist, and 
the historian, as much as of the naturalist and the student of 
physics :—they are a mine of original and profound thoughts, 
of erudite notices, of ingenious conjectures, which it will long 
be difficult to exhaust. It would require too much space to 
present an analysis of them, and very useless to give the mere 
catalogue—we mention only the one, entitled, Discussion 
concerning the Academical Faculties, 1798. He here 
discusses the question, how far a public teacher may be per- 
mitted to publish, in his character of member of the Repub- 
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lic of Letters, opinions contrary to the doctrines ta at in the 
schools, by order of the church and the government, and to 
which he is bound to conform in his official sndtri linc In 
the preface to this work, he gives a detailed account of | the 
only event which disturbed the peaceful course’ of his life, 


his difficulties with the royal censorship at Berlin, respecting § 


his treatise on the agreement of religion with reason. Th 
difficulties produced a serious interruption of his tranquilit 


on account of the interference of the King of Prussia, wee 


was prejudiced against him. Kant showed upon this occa- 


sion, which affected him deeply, a great deal of dignity, but 
at the same time, a great deal of resignation, and the greatest _ 
deference for the wishes of the monarch, in every thing — 


which could be reconciled with truth and honor. He firmly _ 


refused to make a kind of recantation, which this Prince 


required of him; but whilst he forcibly represented, that he 
had only used a right which belonged to him, as a professor 
of philosophy, and a citizen, he promised the King, in terms 


of the most respectful submission, that he would henceforth id 


publish nothing further on the subject of religion; an en-— 
gagement which he scrupulously observed until the death of 
Frederick William II. This was the only occasion in which 
he became the object of the immediate attention of his sove- 
reign.—For his offices and his fortune, he was indebted 


solely to the usual course of academic advancement, and the ~ 
success of his writings. He was at first, teacher in several ~ 


private families; in 1755, he became doctor of philosophy, 
and for fifteen years, was only one of the privatim docentes,* 
without salary, although his lectures were much frequented ; 
in 1766, he was made under-librarian, with a miserable sup- 
port, and obtained at last, in 1770, the chair of professor of 
logic and metaphysics. In 1786—88, he was rector of the 


* In the German universities there are three classes of teachers, the Pro- 
fessors ordinarii, Professors extraordinarii and the privatim docentes, The 
last are allowed to deliver lectures, but have usually no salary, J+. 
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University ; in 1787, inscribed among the members of the be 
academy of Berlin, and died without seeing any dignity a 
_ added to his title of Professor, excepting that of Senior of ta 
the Philosophical Faculty, ; : 

4 At would be difficult to give an idea of his modesty and 


simplicity. He never spoke of his philosophy : and. whilst: 
it was the subject of conversation among the most enlight- 
ened men, in all the countries where the language and 
literature of Germany prevail, from his house it was entirely 
banished. It was with great reluctance he satisfied the 
wishes of strangers of distinction, who were unwilling to 
leave Koenigsberg, without seeing its greatest ornament. 
In the latter part of his life, he would only show himself, for 
afew minutes, at the door of his study to those who called 
upon him, and merely express to them his astonishment at 
their curiosity. He would sometimes say to his friends, smi- 
ling, ‘‘ I have seen to-day some noble virtuosi.”? His friends- 
assure us, that he hardly ever read any of the works in which, 
during twenty years, his principles were attacked, defended, 
developed, applied to all the branches of human knowledge, 
and of which the number is not overrated by stating it at a 
several thousands. . When any one mentioned before him, \ 
his most distinguished partizans, or the authors of new sys- ae 
tems which had obtained a great reputation by appearing to 
develop and complete his,—such as Rheinhold, Fichte, 
Schelling,—he took no interest in the conversation, and Es 
hastened to banish the subject, expressing with no little dis- 
dain, his decided disapprobation of their pretended improve- 
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ments. With regard to his antagonists, he paid them as 3 
little attention... He showed no sensibility to any attacks, 
] 


excepting those of Eberhard,* which he victoriously repul- 
sed, but with a spirit and tone of superiority, almost offen. a: 
sive: and to those of Herder who had been his pupil, and 

ta Discovery, by which an icons Critic of Pure Reason, would have 


rendered the new one superfluous, 1790, 2d edition, 17 92. 
2x 2 
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who, in a severe criticism on Kant’s system,” took pleasure 
in contrasting the repulsive dryness, and scholastic subtlety 
of his former master in his writings, with the charm, inter- 
est, and perspicuity of his instrutcions as professor ; and the 
variety of instructive facts, acute and interesting ideas, and 
the gay and spirited touches with which he enlivened Jec- 
tures of a character purely eclectic. Perhaps, Eberhard and 
Herder, manifested too much chagrin at the supremacy 


which Kant for some years exercised in departments in — 


which they themselves shone in the first rank; and in their 
polemical writings, they attributed to Kant himself, far too 
much, of the arrogant despotism, intolerance, and contemp- 


tuous tone, which the crowd of his followers long affected — 


towards all those who would not bow the knee before their 
idol. Itis proper to mention, that the learned theologian, 
Storr, one of the most able adversaries of Kant, was treated 
by the Philosopher with great regard and esteem. In the 
preface to the second edition of his work on Religion, which 
Dr. Storr had combatted, Kant thanks him for the candid 
remarks which he had made against his work, and regrets 
that his advanced age and enfeebled powers, prevented his 
examining them with all the attention, which their impor- 
tance and sagacity merited. 
_ The greatest enjoyment of the latter years of Kant, was 
to invite, by turns, to his table, some of his old friends, and 
converse with them on all other subjects, than his own 
system and fame ; he took a lively interest in the events 
connected with the French revolution, and this was the 
point upon which he could least support contradiction. His 
gay and instructive conversation, had always rendered his 
company desirable in good society. His manners were mild 
and pure: as Newton and Leibnitz, he never married, 
* Metacritic, as an appendiz to the Critic of Pure Reason, nee . G. Her- 


der, Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo. Calligone ; Critic, of the Critic of Judg- 
ment by the same, 1800. in 3 vols, Sto. 
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although he was not insensible to the charms of the society 
of amiable and well informed ladies. The smallness of his 
fortune, which increased only towards the close of his life, 
by long economy, and the product of his writings, twice 
prevented his forming a matrimonial connexion, mutually 
desired. He survived some months, a part of his great 
powers : before they became enfeebled, he often conversed 
with his friends of his approaching death: ‘I do not fear 
death,” he said : (Wasiansky, p. 52 ;) “I know how to die, I 
assure you, before God, that if I knew that this night was 
to be my last, I would raise my hands and say, God be 
praised! The case would be far different, if I had ever 
eaused the misery of any one of his creatures.” His 
. motto, says the most intimate of. his friends, (Wasiansky, 
p. 53;) was the maxim contained in the verses of one of his 
favorite poets : 


Summum crede nefas, animam preferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


He was often in the habit of speaking to himself. He 
was fond of poetry, and especially of fine passages, which 
expressed with energy, some moral thought; but he had an 
aversion from oratory, and saw nothing in the most eloquent 
efforts of the greatest orators, but bad faith, more or less, 
adroitly disguised ; nor any thing in an elevated style, than 
prose in delirium. Kant was small in stature, and of a 
very delicate complexion. We have already spoken of 
his moral qualities; he was distinguished by the strictest 
veracity, and by an extreme attention to avoid every thing 
which could give pain, if the interests of truth did not 
require it : he was affable, benevolent without austentation, 
and thankful for any attentions which he received. During 
the latter part of his life, he showed himself often moved 
by those of his servant, who more than onee had difficulty 
to prevent his master kissing his hand, He gave reluc- 
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tantly to common mendicants, but it was discovered after 
his death, that besides other private charities, he gave an- 
nually, 1123 florins, to his poor relations, and to indigent 
families—an enormous sum if compared with the amount 
of his income. 
Such was the extraordinary man, who has agitated the 
human mind toa greater depth, than any of the Philoso- 
phers of the same rank before him. ‘The opinions on the 
permanent result of his analysis of the human faculties, are 
naturally exceedingly diverse. His faithful disciples, of 
whom the mumber, it is true, is much diminished, regard 
him as the Newton, or at least, the Keppler of the intellectual 
world :—beyond his own school, many ascribe to his prin- — 
ciples, that revival of patriotic and generous sentiments, 
that return of vigor of mind, and that disinterested zeal, 
which have, of late years, manifested themselves in Ger- 
many, so much to the honor of the nation, to the success 
of her independance, and advantage of the moral sciences, 
A numerous party accuse him of having created a barbarous 
terminology, making unnecessary innovations for the pur- 
pose of enveloping himself in an obscurity almost impene- 
trable, of having produced systems absurd and dangerous, 
and encreased the uncertainty, respecting the most important 
interests of man ; of having, by the illusion of talent, turned 
the attention of youth, from positive studies, to consume 
their time in vain speculations ; of having, by his transcen- 
dental idealism, conducted his rigidly consequent disciples, 
some to absolute idealism, others to scepticism, others again 
to a new species of Spinosism, and all to systems equally 
absurd and dangerous. They further accuse his doctrine, 
of being in itself, a tissue of extravagant hypothesis and 
contradictory theories, of which the result is to make us 
regard man, as a creature discordant and fantastic. They 
accuse him, finally, of having, by his demanding more than 
stoical efforts, produced in the mind, discouragement and 
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uncertainty, much more than the germs of active virtue, con- 
fidence, and security. There is, undoubtedly, exaggeration 
in both of these extreme opinions.—The disciples of Socrates, 
departed still further from his doctrines, than those of Kant 
have from the principles of criticism. Yet who will deny 
the merit of Socrates, or his salutary influence? As far as 
the style of Kant is concerned, it must be confessed, that it 
is exceedingly defective. In his Critic of Pure Reason, 
his frequent repetitions constantly break the thread of 
the argument, and this great work was never appreciated 
by the public, until the publication of the summaries of 
Messrs. Schultz and Reinhold, in 1785, and 1789. Rein- 
hold, especially, contributed to redeem it from the oblivion 
‘into which it had fallen, and rendered in various ways to 


the philosophy of Kant, much the same service, which | 


‘Wolf rendered to that of Leibnitz. The reproach of not 


having reduced toa single principle, the subject and object ;" - 


the faculties of man, and the solution of the grand problems 
of philosophy, is hardly justified by the result of such 
attempts, anterior to Kant, or by those of the idealist 
#ichte, or the materialist Schelling, who in proposing to 
satisfy this desire of theoretic reason, have endeavoured to 
attain, by the force of speculation, to the absolute unity of 
the personal soul, (du moi,) and of nature. This inyesti- 
gation appears to the true disciples of Kant, as vain, as 
the search for the quadrature of the circle, and as the very 
rock from which the Critic of Pure Reason, wished to 
preserve future metaphysicians. It is a reproach better 
founded, which may be made against Kant’s system, that it 
resolves only one part of the doubts of Hume: a reproach 
the more serious, as it was to guard us from these doubts, 
that Kant had recourse to a hypothesis, which reduces the 
touching and magnificent spectacle of the creation, to an 
existence more than problematical, to an unknown power, 
which if is impossible to determine, the of an intellec- 
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tual equation. It is not to be inferred from these remarks, 
that the theories of Kant have been definitively rejected in 
Germany: many of their principles and results have passed 
into the academical course of instruction; their impress is 
to be every where seen, and they are to be easily recog- 
nized in the writings of the moralists and theologians. 
By comparing the course of arrangement of Mr. Ancillon, 4 
in tracing his Tableau analytique des développements 

du moi humain, (p. 99—360, vol. 2, of his Nouveaux 
Mélanges, 1807,) with the principles of Bonnet and Mr. 
D. Stewart, and with the method of the most distinguished : 
philosophers of the school of Condillac, (such as Messrs. de . 
Tracy, Laromiguiére, &c.;) the French reader will have an 
idea, sufficiently correct, of the influence which the doc- 

trine of Kant has exercised over the enlightened classes in 
Germany. , 
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Tae Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel of Luke, con« 


: oy ~ stitute a a whole, of which the latter is the first, and the former 


the last part. In the Gospel, he preseuts to us the history 
of Jesus, until his ascension ; in the Acts, he again resumes 
the thread of his narrative, where he had dropped it in the 


first history. If we connect the beginaing of the Acts with 


the end of the Gospel; we evidently perceive, that in the lat- 
ter he postpones the circumstantial treatment of the ascen- 
sion, to preserve it for the following work, and that he had 


already resolved upon the plan of its continuation in the 


Acts of the Apostles, when he was finishing the Gospel. 

. Thus, has Luke himself considered the. two writings :— 
he calls the Gospel in Acts, i. 1, agwrov Aeyov, the first ac- 
count, the first par’ ;which was to acquaint us with the actions 
and doctrines of Jesus, dw aeZaro roiew re xou didacxsw, which 
can only be called the first part in contradistinction to a 
second. The Acts of the Apostles is then the dsursgog Aoyog, 


which is intended to instruct us respecting the results and 


effects of the underiakings of this teacher, after his. death, res- 


' pecting the actions of his disciples, the progress and increase 


of his school: _ The contents are these : After the Lord had 
given his last commands, he ascended to heaven. The Apos- 
tles fill up the place of Judas, ii. At* the Penticost occur 
the Communication of the Spirit,—its operations,—the false 
opinion respecting them,—Peter’s refutation of it in a dis- 


course to the people,—its impression upon the auditors. 


The increasing respect for the Apostles,—the state of the | 
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community in J erusalem, iii, Peter and John cure,-in the 


temple, one who was born lame ;—the consequent astonish- 


ment of the people. Peter declares Jesus to be the author 
of the miracle. ia . 

The chief of the temple hastens thither, sees the commo- 
tion, hears the orator, takes him prisoner along with-his com- 
panion, iv. On the following day the Sanhedrim assemble :— 
The two Apostles are brought before them.» Peter boldly 


defends himself. They liberate him and John under the in- . 
junction to preach Jesus no more. They return to their 


friends and meet with an enthusiastic reception, iv. 2. The 


intercommunity of Christian property; the hypocritical fraud: 
of Ananias and his wife,-v. 14.. Wonderful cures‘are etfected: 
by the Apostles ;—the Sanhedrim are perplexed on ac~ 


count of them; they put the Apostles in prison, An Angel 
liberates them ;—they preach publicly in the temple ;—they 


are again apprehended—and brought before the Sanhedrim.. 


They defend themselves ;—Gameliel pleads,—in conse- 
quence of whose speech they are liberated with @ punish- 
ment ;—but' they continue to teach in the temple, vi.. The 
Hellenists complain on account of no provision being made 
for their widows ;—Deacons are chosen for this purpose ;— 
Stephen is one of them. His: zeal for conversion, and his 
violent death, viii.. Philip teaches in Samaria ;—many be- 
come believers ;—among them Simon, who offers money for 
the gifts of the Spirit.. On the read to Gaza, Philip meets 
the treasurer of Candace ;—instructs him respecting the Mes- 
siah, and baptises him, ix. Saul persecutes the believers in 
Jesus ;—in the act of so doing is converted, and then 
preaches Jesus at Damascus :—is on that account obliged to 
flee ;—goes to Jerusalem, and. then to Farsus, ix. 39; Peter 
visits the believers at Lydda ;—cures Auneas ;—visits Jop- 
pa ;—raises Tabitha ;—baptizes Cornelius at Caesarea ;-— 
defends himself before the congregation at Jerusalem, om 
account of the baptism of thisheathen, xi, 19. 
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‘in the mean time the church at Antioch is established. 
‘Barnabas is sent thither from Jerusalem,—seeks Saul,—they 
exercise together the office of the ministry, xi. 26. Agabus 
presages a famine at Antioch, Saul and Barnabas are, on that 
-account, sent to the holy city. Agrippa there puts to death 
James the elder ;—puts Peter in prison, who is miraculously 
liberated and escapes,—Agrippa dies, xii. 25. Now Saul and 
Barnabas are sent from Antioch to preach the Gospel in 
foreign lands. They go to Cyprus, from thence on the con- 
‘tinent to Asia Minor. ‘Their actions in Antioch sng Wieidiag 
in Iconium,—in Lystria ;—their return home, and account 
-of their actions, xv. 1. Commotions in the Antiochian church, 
‘on account of the obligations of the Jewish observances on 

‘-the heathens. Paul and Barnabas ge a second time as mes- 
“sengers to the holy city. A solemn council in Jerusalem and 
-a decision of the disputed question. A similar mission ac- 
-companies Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, xv. 36. ‘They 

resolve on a new journey to Asia Minor ;~-they separate ;— 

“Paul goes with Silas. At Lystra they receive Timotheus for 

‘a companion ;—they travel through Phrygia, Galatia ;—they 
“embark for Europe, xvi. 10. Luke associates himself with 
“them at Troas,—their fate there. They travel through 
Macedonia to Athens and Corinth, xvii. 2. Paul teaches at 
Corinth ;—is banished ;—goes by way of Ephesus to Jerusa- 
lem ;—from thence returns to Ephesus, where he teaches 
until he is also banished thence, XK. 1. He directs his course 
‘again towards Macedonia and Achaia; repairs once more 
with Luke to Jerusalem ;—is apprehended. Paul’s defence 
before the people ;—before the Sanhedrim—before Felix— 
before Festus—before Agrippa the younger ;—his:embarca- 
tion for Rome, occurrences on his voyage andarrival at Rome. 

The whole is divided into Ture sections. The foun- 
dation of Christianity in Palestine ; the origin of the church 
-at Antioch, and the expeditions from thence into the heathen 
countries of Asia, Finally, the expeditions to Europe, where 
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Luke occompanies Paul. This last division we might again 
divide into two parts ;—the actions of Paul, after the histo- 
rian had became more intimately connected with him, xvi. 
10, and after Luke had become his inseparable companion, 
xx. 6. to the end. 4 

Of one part of the events the author does not merely 
declare himself as an eye-witness, but includes himself as a 


participant in the narrative: yet we only find this in the | 


more advanced periods of the history ; Acts xv. 10, and xx. 
6. But he might also have seen still a great part of the 
events which he describes in the jirst section of the book ; 


' unless, indeed, he had left Palestine, where he had resided 


during the actions of Jesus, immediately after his death. 
In the same manner as it would be precipitate and arbitrary 
to extend to all the occurrences in Palestine, the declaration 
which he has laid down in the proemium of the Gospel, with- 
out recollecting that this declaration, in reality, regards the 
contents of the Gospel only ; so would it not be less arbi- 
trary for us, not to admit his residence in this country, an 
hour longer than the period commemorated in the Gospel, 
requires. The proemium assures us of Luke’s abode in 
Palestine during the time which he has mentioned, but, by 
no means excludes a prolongation of his presence there. 

This being presupposed, we must certify ourselves from 
the construction of the Acts of the Apostles, how long we 
may and must consider him to have been present in Pales- 
tine. Ifwe consider the uncommon knowledge which the 
author displays in the section relative to the events in 
Palestine, it is very credible that he had not yet left this 
theatre. This perfect acquaintance with facts, continues, 
without diminution, until the second section, 7. e. until the 
establishment of the church at Antioch; Acts xi. 19. From 
this moment he turns away from Palestine, and only speaks 
of the chiefs and of the occurrences in the parent-school of 
Christianity, when deputies from Antioch make their appeat- 
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ance.in Jerusalem, and only as Jong as they are present there; 
Acts, xii. 1—25, and xv. 4—30, 

This quickly ceasing attention to Palestine, may have 
either originated in a sudden inactivity of the deacons and 
preachers of that school, consequently in the want of events 
worthy of remark; or it is to be ascribed to the different 
point of view which the historian had taken.—In propor- 
tion as the first hypothesis is the less credible, so much the 
more certainty is attached to the second, that Luke had left 
Palestine, when Christianity began to flourish at Antioch. 
The cause of this change is manifested in the course of the 
narrative itself. For Luke went to Alexandria—Troas; 
Acts, xvi. 8—10, where he became a stranger to the fortunes 
’ of the church at Antioch. On the other hand, he was in- 
debted to this new residence for having become an eye-wit- 
ness to Paul’s reception in Europe, and to his first actions in 
this part of the earth ; also, for having become his travelling 
companion ; for having thus acquired his increased conti- 
dence, and thus becoming capacitated to become the Apos- 
tles, historian in the last epoch, in which the scenes of his 
undertakings and adventures were more and more remote. 

We plainly see what influence each station of Luke had 
on his historical book, which we intend still farther to eluci- 
date, by a farther consideration of the three historical sec- 
tions.. In the third section, Luke is copious and explicit 
as long as he is at Paul’s side, or even only near to him, 
Acts xvi. 10,—xviii. The farther the Apostle is separated 
from him, the shorter becomes the narrative. The occurrer- 
ces of one year and a half at Corinth, he comprises in seven- 
teen verses ; Acts, xviii. 1—17. We are almost exclusively 
apprised of the arrival and departure of Paul, without being 
informed of the importance of the result, and of the state of 
the community. Immediately after, he comprehends, in two 
verses, a journey from Ephesus to Jerusalem, from thence to 
Antioch, and from thence back to Ephesus, by way of Gala- 
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tia, and Phrygia; Acts, xviii. 22--28. But when the 

Apostle rejoins Luke, xx. 6, the narrative is re-animated,— 

becomes copious and energetic by means of an agreeable | 
circumstantiality. 

In the second section, which is devoted to the occur- 

rences at Antioch, he only is acquainted with the origin 
of the church,—the first scenes there,—and the journey 
undertaken by Paul and Barnabas from Antioch to Cyprus 
and Asia Minor; xv. 1. But then he is deficient in mate- 
rials until the second mission to Jerusalem, after which the 
Apostle abandoned Antioch as his station, and a few years 
afterwards Luke enters into a nearer connexion with Paul. 
As far as concerns the journey to Cyprus—the actions of 
the Apostles at the court of the pro-consul,—their depart- 
ure,—the sermon in Antioch of Pisidia,—their fate at Ico- 
nium, Lystra, and other places; Acts, xiii, 1,—xiv. 27, 
the chief incidents are well developed, and have a particular 
finish in the representation ; whereas things which do not 
exceed the limits of common occurrences, are hastily no- 
ticed, and the members of the narrative are so constitu- 
fed, as probably the two teachers may have stated 'to the 
church of Antioch respecting their travels. 

We next arrive at an epoch, void of events, relating ta 
Palestine and Antioch, which in Luke, is called, in general 
terms, xgovos odx édvyos, no inconsiderable time, Acts, xiv. 28, 
which actually comprises several years. Ona correct esti= 
mate, the transactions of the first expedition into the hea- 
then countries may assuredly have occupied two years ; 
nevertheless full five years, until the twelfth year of Clau- 
dius, are passed over, as though no Antioch had existed, and 
no Paul had lived. Not before the twelfth year of this 
emperor, as we shall sce farther in the sequel from chro- 
nological data, the history again revives with remarkable 
dissensions about the obligation of the Apostolic ordinances ; 

Acts, xy. 1. But in the succeeding year Luke wasinthe - 
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company | of Paul, whence he was able to obtain an exten- 
sive knowledge of these very recent facts; xvi. 10. But 
the five preceding years, however, on that oe did not 
remain the less undescribed. Respecting these, he has not 
collected any accounts whilst in the company of Paul ; 
much less still did he live during this time in those parts, 
which still continued to be the proper field of Christian 
history. _Who would i imagine. that during so I>ng a time, 
nothing worthy of remark had taken place in Palestine 
and Syria, or that nothing was done by Paul, because his 
journey was devoid of incidents? If Luke had already gone 
to Troas, where Paul afterwards met him; or if he was 
somewhere else; he could, least of all, have been only in 
Antioch or Palestine. Nothing of the sort, besides, hap- 
pened. to the historian, in the whole book :—In the third 
section, the suscession of time is consecutively maintained, 
even if the dates be not always copiously furnished. 

The first section, compared with these two, has a ful- 
ness, of which no other can boast. Wherever the historian 
appears circumstantial and minutely informed in affairs and 
discourses, it is in the events of Palestine ; whereas, those 
narratives only of the third section, where he was himself 
present at the transactions, have received that completion, 
which, in the first, they all alike possess. If ever, therefore, 


_ we have reason to recognise him as a spectator, it is here. 


A comparison with his most vigorous narratives, which he 
wrote from personal knowledge, substantiates this conclu- 
sion throughout the whole of the first section. 

From these observations, the author’s plan becomes easily 
intelligible. It was not his greatest object to memorialize 
what share each Apostle had taken in the promulgation of 
the faith, what churches he had founded, and what was his 
fate. If we ascribe to it such an object, the first section 
of his work would be but imperfect. Nor was it likewise 
his object, to treat fully, in a second part of the history of 
Paul up to 2 certain time ; for he was not possessed of all 
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the requisite facts, as we perceive from the Acts of the Apos* 
iles themselves, and as we may. farther be convinced from 
the eleventh chapter of the second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
He had not either of these plans in his mind, and collected 
his materials accordingly: 1t would have been too late to 
have begun to compile matter for a second part, if he only 

contemplated it, after having completed the Gospel. It 
was not a plan which he previously conceived, and hoped 
to execute by means of inquiries; but it was the abundance 
of recollections and annotations which he had already in, 
store, which induced him to undertake the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. Regardless of perfection, and without unity of idea, 
he therefore detailed, at one time, remarkable incidents, at 
another, more extensive portions of history, as he had noted 
them down on the different stations, to which he was led 
by his circumstances of life. Through this fortunate change 
of locality, in which he, at different times, found himself, he 
nevertheless was enabled, in a general description, to fur- 
nish his readers with an idea, how Christianity, after the 
death of its founder, was preserved, established, and, ina 
short time communicated to many nations. 

The years in which he composed his work, and the man 
for whom he wrote it, had a great influence upon its actual 
eondition.. The Gospel of Luké, the third in order of time, 
appeared immediately after the death of Paul, much more, 
therefore, the Acts of the Apostles; for that of Mark, 
although it preceded the Gospel of Luke, was not published 
until after the death ef Peter and Paul. But if chasms are 
discovered in the succession of facts mentioned by this Apos- 
tle, it was impossible to receive from himself any farther 
disclosures and supplies ; if the theatre of these facts lay in 
remote countries, it was a very tedious task to make the 
necessary inquiries concerning them. Luke. was ,conse- 
quently obliged to renounce perfection, however anxious 
he may have been to attain it. bea i 

We must, however, particularly ty one circume 
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stance, which is decisive as to the scope of this work. He 
dedicated it like the Gospel, to his patron Theophilus, and 
principally designed it for his instruction; Acts, i. 1. 
That he might be understood by him, Luke, in many places, 
has added elucidations, mostly of a geographical nature, 
until Paul reaches Italy. At this period he ceases to 
intersperse remarks of this description, being perfectly 
convinced, that Theophilus was henceforward, acquainted 
with the situation of the places. Similar to which, is his 
. conduct respecting the facts themselves. Luke, with great 
circumstantiality, treats of the earlier deeds of the Apostle, 
as well as of those subsequently at Jerusalem, and after- 
wards, until he arrives at Rome; but scarcely is he arrived 
at Rome, ere he concludes his narrative, with the remark, 
that Paul passed full two years in this place, without 
adding another word. | 
Yet, as we see from the Epistles of the Apostle, which 
were written from thence, Luke was continually with him, 
was able to have been a co-spectator of every thing, and 
must have participated with him in many sufferings. And, 
indeed, these scenes, in the capital of the world, were parti- 
cularly worthy of notice in the Christian history, and 
were perhaps the most peaceful in the life of the Apostle. 
The charges of his accusers, his trials, his defence, which, 
as the Apostle himself says, made his fetters in the Prae- 
torium honorable, and glorious to Christianity ; the 
new increase of converts which he gained to it; the endea- 
vours of his enemies and his friends, for his destruction and 
preservation, were of great importance to his cotemporaries, 
and to the future worshippers of Jesus. Upon all this he 
does not dwell in a single word ; he does not even mention 
the judicial sentence which decided the Apostle’s affair, nor 
any cause of his enlargement. 
Luke then was not concerned about his cotemporaries, who, 


in remote countries of Asia, had great dificulty in obtaining 
QZ 
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circumstantial and authentic accounts of these events. As 
little was he concerned about posterity ; the friendship for 
the man, whese pious thirst after knowledge he wished to 
satisfy, removed both of these considerations from his 
eyes. He was the object ; others were only casual participa- 
tors. The point of view, in which Luke thought of him, 
was consequently the limit, and the author had no occasion 
to go further than to conduct him to the point, from which 
his own knowledge began. 

As we, therefore, on the one hand, are indebted to the 
friendship for Theophilus, for the resolution of the author, 
to disengage the history of Jesus from the interpolations of 
unauthenticated historians, by means of his Gospel, to 
separate from thence that which was substantiated, and to 
deposit it in a faithful historical work,—so can we only 
impute it to the relative cireumstances in which his friend 
stood to the facts, in the Acts of the Apostles, that no his- 
torical information respecting the scenes at Rome, was im- 
parted to his contemporaries and future ages. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Much depends on the chronology of this treatise, with 
regard to the explanation of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
still more with regard to the elucidation of Paul’s Epistles, 
1 have great reason here to rectify some oversights, which 
I have made in* the former edition. 


* In composing this sketch, among the more modern writings, f 
had consulted Vogel ; (Essay on the chronological stations in the 
Biography of Paul;) in Gabler’s Journal for select Theolog. Literat. 
vol. f, part l. A New Essay on the chronological stations in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ect., by Dr. Siskind, in Bengel’s Archives of 
Theology, and its most modern literature, vol. I, n. 12, and vol. II, 
part Il. Kuinoel, (Commentarius in libros Nov. Test. historicos, vol. 
TV. Prolegomen. in Act. Apost.} Bertholdt. Histor. Crit. Introduct. 
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There is a passage which determines the chronology, in 
amanner, that few do, in Acts xi. 28.—xii. 25. Agabus had 
prophecied, at Antioch, an impending famine; on which 
account the believers made a collection for the support of 
the needy in Judaea, and sent Barnabas and Paul with it to 
Jerusalem. After Luke has mentioned the mission of the 
two teachers; Acts xi. 30., he passes to the remarkable 
occurrences, which, at that time, took place in the holy eity ; 
xii. 1; the apprehension of Peter, occasioned by the satis- 
faction of the people, at the execution of James; then 
Peter’s miraculous escape and removal from Jerusalem; and 
the counterpart of it in the death of Herod Agrippa. After 
this, the deputies, as Luke says, returned to Antioch ; Acts, 
xil. 25. The chronological coincidence of these events, 
with the residence of the two delegates at Jerusalem, rests, 
according to the representation of the historian, not merely 
on the determination of the time xas’ éxewov cov xaspov, xi. 1, 
but alse on the farther disposition of the narrative, by 
means of which, he ineludes these incidents in the residence 
of Barnabas and Paul, and only fixes their return home to 
Antioch, after the conclusion of them. 

Consequently the death of Agrippa would also be included 
in this period, which followed soon after the circumstances 
just mentioned. Immediately after the feast, at which Peter’s 
execution was to have taken place, the king left Jerusalem,* 
his usual residence, and went to Czsarea, the place of his 
death, according to Luke, and according to Josephus ; Acts, 
xii. 9, Jos. Ant. L. xix. c. 8. n. 4. The departure for that 


to the writings of the Old and New Testament, part V. No. 2. 
$ 629. The extent to whichI limited my work,{did not permit me to 
meet individually and explicitly, all the objections in which I differ 
from these learned men, though in the development of my proofs, I 
have carefully attended to them. 

* Jos. Ant. L. xix. cap. 7. n, 3. HOEK youv cuss O1oute Kas OUvExNS 
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place happened immediately on Petcr’s delivery. Since 
then the delegates were not pressed for time, the final fate of 
the King might have easily been decided, whilst they were 
yet in the holy city. As they had no message to bring back, 
in reply, which demanded expedition, and as there was no 
more occasion for them at Antioch, as we see soon after,their 
return, Acts, xili, 1, 2, they had no inducement to hasten 
their return home. 

However, even admitting the death of Agrippa to have 
been retarded yet for some months after his arrival in 
Cesarea, and to have been related instantly rather for the 
sake of completion, than because it took place at the time, — 
during which the two teachers were at Jerusalem ; even 
admitting this, it would still be during the year in which 
Agrippa died, in which the events recorded, are placed. 

This year we find then exactly cited by Josephus :— 
‘“ Agrippa died after he had reigned four years under Caius, 
and three years under Claudius Cesar.”?. He remarks for a 
still more complete determination of the time, that ‘ the 
third year under Claudius, had already expired,” sgirov érog 
jon wen dnpwro.™ 

The deputies of the people of Antioch, (that we may take 
them also into consideration,) arrived at} Jerusalem at the 
feast of the passover; for the apprehension of Peter took 
place at the time of the unleavened bread, Acts, xiii. 3, 
and the execution was to take place after the feast; xii. 4; 
thus Agrippa’s death did not occur until after the passover. 

Now Claudius assumed the empire of the world, in the 
month of January, and his third year was already completed, 


* In the book on the Jewish war, ii. c. 11, n. 6. he twice only gives 
a round number, three; for Caius Cesar has not completed the fourth 
year. But Antiq. L. xix. c. 8. n. 2. he has described the time with 
all the above quoted definitions: ssrrapag wev obv ders Davie Kaidapos 
SBuoircudev Evavrougs—epeg de srikaBuv ear. Kravdiou Kaicopos 
“Avroxparopins. % F. As 
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when Agrippa died. This passover, therefore, cannot be the 
passover of the third year of Claudius; but it concludes 
with the beginning of his fourth year. By this, the period is 
most perfectly determined ; in the third month of the fourth 
year of the reign of Claudius, Barnabas and Paul had 
arrived at Jerusalem, with the/contributions of the people of 
Antioch ; some time afterwards, Agrippa died. 

After Agrippa’s death, the famine foretold by Agabus, 
came to pass ; viz. under Cuspius F'adus, who, on account of 
the minority of Agrippa the younger, was placed by Rome, 
over the management of his paternal dominions, and under 
Tiberius Alexander, who succeeded him in this office.* 

This being premised, we must once more return to the 
mission of Barnabas and Paul. Some imagined that they 
discovered allusion to it in the Epistle to the Galatians, ii. 
1—15, and thence drew conclusions as to the chronology, 
because the Apostle begins to speak of it with the words, 
within fourteen years came I again to Jerusalem. The 
date is of importance, on which account it is incumbent on 
us to know, to what fact the words cited refer. 

I was of opinion, in which I had illustrious predecessors, 
that Paul spoke of the mission about the impending famine , 
but this mission cannot be intended ; it must be a later one 
which he again undertook with Barnabas, on another occa- 


sion; Acts, xv. 1—4. My reasons are the following: It 


was not yet so long, since Paul had attained such estimation 
in the Christian community ; Acts, xi. 25. cf. Gal. i. 21—25; 
and at the time when he was sent by the church, at Antioch, 
to be the bearer of their charitable contributions, he was 
only a local teacher and assistant to Barnabas, at Antioch ; 
Acts, xi. 2226. His call to the apostolical office, was only 
acknowledged after his return from this mission; Acts, xiii.2. 
But in the Epistle to the Galatians, he already appears 


* Jos. Ant. L. xx. c. 5. n. 2. compared with c. 2. n. 6, and Ant. L. 
ii. c. 15. n. 3. 
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as a distinguished Apostle, corroborated in his claims, by his 
actions. He had already been an Apostle among the Gen- 
tiles, Gal. ii. 2, and the proofs were indubitable, that the 
instruction of the Gentiles, dxpoRuoriag eloyyedtov and drodroan, 
- was confided to him, so that he, as a teacher of the heathens, 
ranked with Peter, the teacher of the Jews; Gal. ii. 7, 8; 
the appointment to this office, also, which he had received 
from ahigher power, x«eis doScisa, was so authenticated, that 
James, Peter, and John, entered into a division with him, 
by virtue of which they reserved Judaea to themselves, but 
assigned to him the wide world ; Gal. ii. 9. | 

Such a thing could only have taken place, when Paul had 
returned from his great journey among the Heathens, Acts, 
xiii. 2.—xv, and was sent the second time, with Barnabas, 
from Antiocn to Jerusalem, to desire a decision of the 
polemical question, respecting the obligation of the Jewish 
observances; Acts, xv. 1—30. This mission alone can be 


intended ; it took place, as he says, within fourteen years, — 


since which, he had, three years after his conversion, pre- 
sented himself as a Christian and fellow-believer, to the Apos- 
tles and to the community at Jerusalem; Gal. i. 18, toii. 1. 
The intermediate journey to Jerusalem, with the charitable 
contributions of the people of Antioch, Paul has conse- 
quently passed over, in silence, in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, because he did not intend to sketch his biography, 
but to show in this composition, from faets, that he had not 
received his illumination from the Apostles ; that he was not 
inferior to them in‘authority and Apostolic power, and that 
he stood in a rank and dignity equal to them, according to 
their own confession. If, then, this intermediate journey had 
furnished him with nothing useful to his purpose, it was 
superflouus to mention it. ! 

The fourteen years mentioned, end with the mission res- 
pecting the Jewish observances, and begin from his first 
appearance as a Christian, in Jerusalem. In what year, now 
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does this scene fall? Let us consult the circumstances 
under which it took place, and see how much assistance we 
shail thence derive for the discovery of the year. At that 
time he came from Damascus, Gal. i. 17, 18, where he was 
obliged to flee, because he had irritated the Jews by his 
discourses, and with great difficulty escaped over the wall, 
in a basket, because the Jews sought after his life, and 
watched the gates; Acts, ix. 22—29., Of this circumstance, 
Paul again makes mention, in the second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, xi. 32, 33, where we see that the governor of the 
city, whom Aretas the king had in Demascus, 6 év Aapaoxw 
éQvagyns, watched the city in person, or caused it to be 
watched, and authorised the Jews to this violence, and sup- 
ported them in its execution. When did Aretas obtain the 
government of Damascus ? 

Not long before Pompey, on his return from the Mithri- 

datic war, came into these parts, the people of Damascus, 
for the sake of ridding themselves of a hated prince, called 
Aretas, King of Arabia, Petraa, to the sovreignty of Cele- 
Syria.* Scarcely had Pompey approached, ere he inter- 
meddled in these affairs, according to the custom of the Ro- 
mans, caused Damascus to be taken by his generals,t and 
-Aretas to be sought in the interior of his dominions, by the 
Roman arms. But the Romans had a difficult task in these 
defiles and deserts, and he, on his part, did his utmost to 
endanger them ; consequently a peace was made.t_ Damas- 
cus remained henceforward under the protection of the 
Romans. We see from this period its coins stamped with 
the heads of Augustus and Tiberius.§ 

Not long before the death of Tiberius, it was involved in 


* Jos. Ant. L. xiii. c. 15. n. 2. 

j Ant. L. xiy. c. 2.n. 3. 

¢ Ant. L. xiv. c. 5. 

$ Eckhel, Doctr/num. vet. P. 1, vol. HL, p. 330, 334, The inscrip- 
tions are all Greek. 
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a dispute with Sidon respecting the boundaries ; both cities 


contended for their rights before a plenipotentiary in Syria.” © 


Still it remained free, under the Roman protection. 

About this time we again meet with an Aretas, King of 
Petra, who, at first was at variance with the Romans, in 
consequence of which, Augustus, for a long time, refused to 
recognize him as King.t Herod Antipas carried on an 
unsuccessful war against him, and afterwards solicited assis- 
tance from the Romans.t _ Vitellius received the commis- 
sion to wage war against Aretas. But whilst he was march- 
ing towards him, he received the account of Tiberius’s death. 
Instantly Vitellius retraced his steps, under the plea that his 
authority had ceased.§ The victory over Herod ;_ the re- 
turn of Vitellius ; the change of the Roman emperor, and 
the warlike preparations which had already been made, 
seemed to have encouraged the Arabian to reconquer Damas- 
cus, which had been torn from his ancestors. The raison 
de guerre, as it is commonly called, rendered it expedient to 
deprive the Romans of a city which served them as a depot, 
and which now served|| Aretas as the protection of his states. 

A festival, probably the Passover, was at hand, when Vitel- 
lius retired with his legions, for Tiberius died on the 16th 


* Jos. Ant. L. xviii. c. 6. n. 3. 

+ Ant. L. xvi. c. 9. n4. 

t Ant L. xviii. c. 5. n. 1. and 3. 

§ Ant. xviii. c. 5. n. 4. 

| Some etymologists have absurdly and fancifully deduced this 
name from the Greek. The Arabic version writes it Arata, probably 
not quite correctly ; yet that the name was of common occurrence 
among the Arabs, and perhaps an official title successively bestowed 
on the different monarchs of these parts, and not written with any 
considerable variation from that in the Arabic version, we are assured 
by the cities which bore a name derived from hence, and from the 
wells and springs, which have an equally evident derivation. We 
should suppose the name tohave been written rat, without the final 
elif, of the Arabian translator.— Translator. . 

* Ant. Li. xvii. ¢. & n, 3. 
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of March, of which Vitellius was informed in less than three 
weeks, and dismissed the army in the station, which it had 
occupied during the winter. Now the time had arrived for 
the Arabian to invest Damascus and to open the siege. If it be 
objected, that Vitellius would not have suffered such a thing 
I am of opinion, that he was indeed obliged to suffer it; if his 
authority was at an end, as he himself declared, with respect 
to a war already proclaimed, much more was it at an end, 
with regard to a new one. However, the dominion of the 
Nabathzan King, and his deputies at Damascus, did not last 
long.’ Before the expiration of the second year of his reign, 
Caius Cesar disposed the affairs of Asia: he gave a King to 
the Iturean Arabs, who bordered upon the Nabathzan, and 
upon one side also, upon the dominions of Damascus, and 
frequently harassed it by surprises ; he likewise severed some 
other parts from Arabia.* Amidst such arrangements, 
Damascus, a powerful Roman garrison-city could not be over. 
looked. Consequently, the Arab possessed it, at the most, 
only from the middle of the first, till nearly the end of the 
second year of Caius Cesar. If we place the jeopardy and 
flight of Paul in the middle of this period, they fall in the 
beginning of the second of Caius’s government of the world. 
If we commence at this time, the rourTEEN YEARS reach to 
Paul’s second mission to Jerusalem, respecting the obligation 
of the Jewish observances, and coincide with THE TWELFTH 
YEAR OF CLAUDIUS. 

But, if it is the flight from Damascus to Jerusalem, to 
which Paul commencing from his conversion, counts THREE 
years; Gal. i. 15—18.{ These three years are cotempo- 


* Dio. Cass. L. lix. p. 649. év ds courg) Soceynss pev env tu “Tsougeuuy 
wav "ApaBuv, Korvi de snv "Agunvay env ouumporepaw xou pero. souro 
nou ons “Apa Ping TWO «+  EXUPIOATO, 

+ Some would reckon these fourteen years, not from the flight from 


Damascus to Jerusalem, but from the conversion; in which case the 
3A 
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rary with the firstof Caius, and the twolast of Tiberius. ‘Libe- 
nius reigned twenty-two years and a half, minus one month. 
The two years which fall to the share of Tiberius, therefore, 
begin nearly about the middle of the twenty-first of this 
monarch :—about this time Paul’s conversion took place. 

From the end of the administration of Felix, a chronolo- 
gical datum results to the Acts of the Apostles. Under Felix, 
Paul was seized at Jerusalem and conducted a prisoner to 
Ceserea ; Acts, xxi. 27.—xxili, 24. There he remained 
until Felix was recalled by the Roman emperor, and Porcius 
succeeded to him: the latter, immediately on the commence- 
ment of his administration, sent the Apostle to Rome, because 
he had desired to receive his sentence from the tribunal of 
the emperor, XXV. XXvi. 

When then did Felix retire from his post ? Josephus the 
Jew, affords us in some measure, a definition of the time. 
He says, at the very beginning of his biography, * I was born 
in the first year of Caius Cesar ; in my twenty-sixth year, 


three years would be included in them. They adduce as the reason, 
that perhaps Paul has carried every thing back to this, which wasthe 


most remarkable event of his life. But in the Epistle to the Galatians, _ 


his conversion is less his object, than the assertion, that he had not 
received Christianity at Jerusalem through the instruction of the 
Apostles, but through a higher communication. This he assigns to the 
period, in which his instruction must have taken piace, by a state- 
ment of the places to which he had gone, and to which he had not 
gone: olde dvnASov eis *Tegacohuna., Gal. i. 17. Emeira—dvnrSov Eig 
*TegogoAuun : yet only for 15 days :—18, and éxéira 7ASw : but not 
to Jerusalem (21.) Where the going and the not going is the main 
point ; but not the conversion: the subsequent going Gal. ii. 3, must 
refer to a preceding one. Thus much (not losing sight of the ex- 
pression ®uAv,) is contained in the subject itself. But the word 
moaw (wari dveRxv) where it isnot used as an antithesis, is in its 
signification determinate and repetitive, and denotes the recurrence 
of the same thing, where a similar case precedes it. Besides, it may 
be placed for 2x Gevsegou, +o ¢eirov and rernercy. 
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(ke continues farther on,) I was obliged to go to Rome on a 
commission.* For when Felix had the administration, he 
had sent some priests, to whom I was nearly related, to 
Rome, to vindicate themselves from some trifling charges, I 
wished to save them,” &c. 

Caius and Claudius together reigned seventeen years and 
eight months ; J osephus must consequently, have lived eight 
years and four months under Nero, ere he had attained his 
twenty-sixth year, and performed his , ailiials to Rome. 
Felix was at that time still in Judaea. 

So should we believe, but he was no longer in Bs post, 
when Josephus complained of his oppressions. Such an 
undertaking whilst he wasin authority, was hazardous in the 
highest degree. We also find, that immediately after his dis- 


~ . missal from the office, his accusers appeared against him, and. 


sought justice at Rome.t We must, therefore, admit the 
recall of Felix, to have been before the journey of Josephus. 
The subsequent condition of Felix places his recal in the 
seventh year of Nero. The complaints alleged by the Jews 
were so important and well founded, that the Governor might 
have forfeited his life. Nero pardoned him, solely through 
the intercession of Pallas. He was brother to Felix. But 
Pallas himself lost his life in the eighth consulate under this 
emperor :{ it is, therefore, necessary to place the departure 
of Felix one year before this event. 
‘I have clearly noticed some objections which have been 
made to it. In the year in which Pallas died, P. Marius and 


* Vita. Josephi. § 3. and according to the edition of Basil, p. 626. 

+ Jos. Ant. L. xx. c.8.n.9. Josephus went considerably later 
than these: for, when he executed his commission in Rome, Poppea 
was already the declared spouse of the emperor ; (Vita. c. 5.) which 
only took place in the eighth year of Nero. 

} Tacit. Annal. L. xiv. towards the end. Dio. Cass. L. Ixii. p. ‘708, 
707. Joseph. loc. cit. 
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L. Asinius were consuls, Tacit. Ann. xiv. 48, and as Seneca 
after the death of Burrhus, c. 53, says, in the address to Nero, 
“ PHE EIGHTH YEAR OF ‘THY REIGN,” Burrhus was perhaps 
still alive, when the plaintiffs appeared against Felix, Jos. 
Ant. xx. c. 8. n. 93 yet he was one of the first victims, who 
fell in this year, to the misfortune of Rome. But J will build 
nothing upon this ; for the year of Pallas’s death is decisive. 
Felix must have been recalled previously to it, i. e. inthe 
seventh year of Nero. 

After having extracted the preceding events, which are 
united in a definite period, we are obliged to fill up a consi- 
derable interval which is important with regard to the chro- 
nological circumstances of several of Paul’s pistles. It 
comprises the years which are between the second mission of 
Paul, on account of the obligation of the Jewish ordinances, 
and his apprehension at Jerusalem. Some events and actions 
carry with them definitions of time, others again do not. 

When they had returned to Antioch from their mission to 
ihe holy city, Paul and Barnabas continued their ministerial 
occupations ; Acts, xv. 35. Jn the mean time Peter arrived 
at Antioch, where the well known scene between him and 
Paul took place, Gal. ii, 2. After some time, Paul and Bar- 
nabas resolved to undertake a second journey to the people 
of Asia Minor, Acts, xv. 36, but separated form each other on 
account of Mark. Paul went afterwards with Silas.—The 
period from the return from Jerusalem until the beginning of 
the journey to Asia Minor seems to comprise several months. 
That which may be said of it, with some probability, is, that 
it was not undertaken, until the inclement part of the winter 
was passed. Barnabas, whose only object was to visit Cy- 
prus, probably entered upon his journey during the autumn, 
that he might reach it, before the setting in of winter. It 
would, however, be immaterial to us, whether Paul had, or 
had not begun his journey during the harvest. 
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Paul, probably, at the end of winter, commenced his jour- 
ney to Cilicia,came to Pisidia, Phrygia,and Galatia, and obey- 
ed the summons of a vision to go to Europe, embarked, travel- 
led through Macedonia, visited Athens, and arrived at Co- 
rinth, where he remained. It was probably late in the year 
when the Apostle arrived at this station; Acts, xv. 40,—xviii. 
1. Here he abode one year and six months ; Acts, xviii. 2. 
From autumn to spring, six months ; from spring until the fol- 
lowing spring, one year. As soon as the sea was navigable, 
he embarked for Asia, Acts, xviii. 18, and landed at Ephesus; 
but did notallow himself to be detained here on account of the 
Feast, which he had determined to celebrate at Jerusalem; 
Acts, xviii. 20, 21. The feast is not named; but it is most 
likely the Penticost, for, with the spring voyage from Corinth 
he could hardly have reached Jerusalem by this circuitous 
way, at the feast of the passover. 

From Palestine he went on a visit to Antioch, where he 
staid, xgovev cwa, an indefinite time, then travelled through 
Galatia and Phrygia, Acts, xviii. 23, and according to his pro- 
mise, came down to Ephesus. As we shall show in the 
treatise in the Epistle to Titus, Paul passed the winter in 
Nicopolis, on the Issus, at the ports of Asia Minor. From 
thence he might reach Ephesus, by way of Galatia and 
Phrygia, in a couple of months. 

At Ephesus he taught during three months in the Syna- 
gogue, which he, however, abandoned, and established his 
pulpit in the school of Tyrannus, where he continued to 
preach for two years; Acts, xix, 8, 9, 10. He had intended 
to stay at Ephesus, till Whitsuntide, 1 Cor. xvi. 8, but was 
driven away some time before on account of an insurrection; 
Acts, xix. 21. xx. 2. He then directed his cource to Mace- 
donia, which he traversed preaching and exhorting, till he 
came into Greece, where he staid three months; then 
he began his return, and at the end of the pascal days 
embarked for Asia, xx. 3. 6, and intended, if possible, to 
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reach Jerusalem by Whitsuntide, xx. 6. Consequently, a 
year had elapsed from his departure from Ephesus shortly 
before Whitsuntide, to his arrival at Jerusalem at Whit- 
suntide. ‘ 

We are forced, particularly, to notice this last voyage on 
account of doubts which have been raised against the narra- 
tive.* Let us, therefore, accompany the Apostle, that we 
may convince ourselves how far the supposed difficulties are 
well founded. Seven days after Easter, he left Philippi, 
and arrived at Troas five days afterwards, where he remain- 
ed seven days; Acts, xx. 6. From Troas, he went through 
Assos, Mitylene, Chios, Samos, to Miletus in four days, 
Acts xx. 13, 14, 15, for Assos is at a small distance from 
Troas, and not a day’s journey, as it is stated. The ship 
had only to sail round cape Lectos, and then to take in the 
Apostle, to continue its course to Mitylene. The days 
hitherto enumerated, are twenty-three. But it was the 
third of unleavened bread from which they commenced the 


computation of the fifty to Whitsuntide; consequently, 


three days must be deducted from our account: twenty 
then had expired, and thirty were yet left to Whitsuntide. 

The distance from Samos to Miletus is not great, com- 
pared with the other days’ journeys, the ship thus arrived 
in broad day light at Miletus. We will, however, build 
nothing upon that. Paul sent to Ephesus, convoked the 
chiefs of the community, consoled them on their arrival, 
took leave, and set sail without delay ; Acts, xx. 16—38. 
The number of days is unknown, yet confessedly, this may 
have been performed in three days. From Miletus he went 
by Cos and Rhodes to Patara, in three days, xxi. 1. At Pa- 
tara he was forced to go on board another vessel ; what 
delay this caused we know not, nor do we know how long 


* Berholdt’s Histor. Crit. Introduction to the Old and New Test. 
vol. vi. note 2. to $ 726. p. 3375. 
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the voyage to Tyre lasted, which, at all events, amounts 
to double the voyage from Miletus to Patara. Luke only 
recommences his journey on the continent. At Tyre they 
tarried seven days, Acts, xxi. 4, from thence they went to 
Ptolemais, a day’s journey, and remained there one day, 
xxi. 7, On the following day they went to Cesarea, where 
they made a longer stay, tsgus Asiovs, for which no defi- 
nite computation exists. The known periods from Tyre 
to Cesarea, allowing one day from Ptolemais to Casarea, 
amount to ten days. The time of the stay at Miletus, at 
Patara, of the passage to Tyre, and finally, of the several 
days at Miletus is not known ; for these, however, twenty 
days remain. But from these we must also deduct one day 
for the journey from Cezsarea to Jerusalem, as well as a se- 
cond, because the Apostle was already, on the day previous 
to the feast, conducted to the house of James. Consequently, 
we have still eighteen days before us for the undetermined 
intervals. If then the business at Miletus was despatched 
in three days; If Paul could set sail on the following day 
from Patara; if the passage thence to Tyre was performed 
in six days, the number of eight days would be left for the 
ipegas ares at Caesarea. There appears no impossibility in 
this. That the passage was favorable, we know from that 
part of it to Patara ; that it was quick beyond expectation, 
we know from the sequel ; there would not otherwise have 
been so many days left, which Paul was able to dedicate to 
his friends at Tyre, Ptolemais, and at Czesarea. Paul, there- 
fore, arrived, according to his wish, at Jerusalem by Whit- 
suntide, Acts, xx. 16, where he was taken to prison. From 
his departure from Ephesus, until his apprehension at Jeru- 
salem, nearly one year elapsed, i. e. from Whitsuntide to 
Whitsuntide. ; 

‘These are the intermediate events between the mission of 
Paul from Antioch, on account of the Jewish observances 
and his apprehension at Jerusalem. 
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In part, as we have seen, they carry dates with them ; 
in part, these may be inferred with probability from cir- 
cumstances ; as we have discovered the first, and deduced 
the others from inferences, to fill up the space oF SEVEN 
years. The mission, which is recorded, took place in the 
twelfth year of Claudius ; if we start from hence, and con- 
tinue our computation for seven years, we shall stop at the 
fifth year of Nero. 

In the seventh year of Nero, Felix laid down his office in 
Judaea. Paul had passed two whole years in prison under 
him, Acts, xxiv. 27, consequently, he was seized in the fifth 
year of Nero. The periods compared with the computation 
in the preceding sections, coincide exactly with each other. 
Festus, now cited Paul before him, and after some inter- 
mediate occurrences, sent him to Rome, according to his 
desire. ‘The year was far advanced ; yet on account of the 
deviations of the Jewish months from equations, until the 
intercalation each time brought the year again into the 
track of the seasons ; the measure of time, according to our 
monthly computations, can only be discovered by entering 
into tedious particulars, Thus far, we may with certainty 
assume, that the fast of the seventh month fell as late as 
possible ; Acts, xxvii. 9; in which case it endedjon our 
second of October. The Apostle was obliged to stay for 
three months during the winter in Malta; Acts, xxviii. 2; 
that is, till March, when navigation again commenced. 
Thenceforward, the voyage continued without interruption ; 
the Apostle arrived at Rome in the spring of the eighth year 
of Nero’s reign; he remained there two full years, and was 
set at liberty in the Spring of the tenth year of Nero ; not 
without a fortunate dispensation; for in this very year, 
during the autumn, Nero’s persecution broke out. 

* * * * * * * % *% 
The Apostle, as we perceive from some of his epistles, 
which he wrote from Rome, intended to visit his friends 
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again in the Hast; on the other hand, he expresses his wish 
ifi the Epistle to the Romans, to go to Spain, when he had 
seen Rome. 

One of the most ancient Christian records, assures us, that 
the latter took place. He went to the western limits of the 
globe érr sepuc duéswe, and died after his return, éa1 cw iyyou- 
vevav.* Ido not see what can be objected to the account of 
a man who was confidentially intimate with the Apostle, and 
who lived in Rome, from whence the journey was under- 
taken, unless the record be rejected with the greatest 
injustice ; especially, as he wrote this to the Corinthian 
community, which had means of being acquainted with the 
fortunes of Paul, who not so. very long ago, had lived and 
taught among them. , 

But if it be resolved not to acknowledge the writing as a 
work of Clemens, the advantage in favor of its opponents 
is not very great. They cannot, at all events, deny that the 
Epistle existed in the second century. The author was 
then, according to time, fully qualified to’speak from accre- 
dited traditions. And now one word more. In the second 


century, the church of Corinth was also capable of knowing - 


whether the Epistle was authentic, and on the other hand, 
of objecting to it ; yet they, every year, publicly read it in 
their congregations, down to the times of Eusebius, thus 
annually renewing the testimony of its authenticity. 

The words éxr suv jyoupevev, may be understood of the 
last times of Nero, in which Tigellinus and Nymphidius 
Sabinus governed arbitrarily, and also afterwards, when 
Sabinus claimed the sword from Tigellinus, and affected 
the management of affairs for Galba, until his arrival.f In 
this case, the explanation accords with the other accounts, 
which impute the death of the Apostle to Nero’s reign. At 


* Clem. Rom. Epist. 1. ad Corinth. Sect. 5. 
} Plutarch in Galba, c. 8. 
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least no power of a new emperor was instrumental to his. 
execution. A second exposition, which refers in the words 
dm cu fyyouyevay to the times of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, 
disclaims agreement with the rest of the historical declara- 
tions.* 

But the first happened at least in part, the fact imme- 
diately follows, according to the succession of time, the 
voyage to the western frontier of the continent, and inume- 
diately precedes the death of the Apostle, of which it was 
the principal cause. Paul attempted to go to the Hast, and 


arrived as far as Corinth, where he met, Peter, connected 


himself with him, and went with him to Rome. This 
Dionysius of Corinth testifies ; he says Peter and Paul met 
each other in our Corinth, and went together to Italy, 
where they died on account of Christianity.t In the ele- 
venth year of Nero, Peter was yet in Asia, provided he 


wrote from Babylon, his first Epistle on account of the 


alarms occasioned by the perseeution of Nero. About 
this time Paul was on his journey to the western border, so 
that they could not have met each other in Corinth, before 
the twelfth year of Nero.. ae 


We here insert a synopsis of the history of the Apostle 


Paul, according to the chronological data which we have 
discovered, a table from the time of his conversion to that 
of his liberation from the Roman prison. 


The XXI. year of Tiberius, (about the middle of it,) 
or 3, in the Christian era, is the commencement of 
Paul’s conversion. - - - - 36 


* It is true, that the ancients mention the reign of N ero 3 yet they ~ 


differently state the time. The most definite account I find in 
Jerome Script. Eccles. v. Paul. Hic ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno 
eddem die, qué Petrus Rome capite truncatus.... anno post pas. 
sionem Domini tricessimio septimo. 


r Apnd. Euseb. H. KE. tl. i. c, 95. 
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fhe XXIIIrd or last of Tiberius, and the first Caius 
‘Cesar, are - : =. - - 


The IInd year from Caius Cesar, is - = 
Paul escapes from Damascus, and goes to Jerusalem. 


The IVth year of Claudius Cesar (at the commence- 
ment) is 
Paul’s first mission from Antioch to Jerusalem, - 


The XIIth year of Claudius, is - - r 
Paul’s second mission from Antioch to Jeri? 


The XIIIth year of Claudius, is = - - - 

Paul travels at the end of winter through Asia 
Minor to Europe, as far as Corinth, here he preaches 
in the following autumn. 


The XIVth year of Claudius, is = - - _ 
Paul is at Corinth during the winter and spring, till 
the following autumn. 


The Ist year of Nero, is - - : : 

Paul is during the winter at Corinth; embarks for 
Asia in the spring; arrives at Jerusalem at the Pente- 
cost ; and then goes to Antioch. 


The Ind year of Nero, is - - - 
Paul winters at Nicopolis, goes to Ephesus and 
preaches there. 


The IlIrd year of Nero, is is - 
Paul preaches at Ephesus. 


The IVth year of Nero, is - ay. = 
- Paul is at Ephesus and in Asia till the Pentecost,— 
embarks for Macedonia. 
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The Vth year of Nero, is pte ~ ee 60 
Paul winters in Achaia, arrives again at Jerusalemaat 

the Pentecost,—is apprehended. 


The VI. year of Nero, is - - - 61 
Paul in prison at Cxsarea. 


The VIlth year of Nero, is : - = 62.73 


Paul in prison at Casarea,—is sent to Rome in the 
autumn. 


The VIlIth year of Nero, is - - ition 63 
Paul arrives in the spring,—is a prisoner at Rome, 


The IXth year of Nero, is b <n ae 64 


Paul is a prisoner at Rome. 


The Xth year of Nero, is : : ‘ 65 
Paul is liberated in the spring. 


Let us say a few words more in explanation of this chro- 
nological table. Jesus was entering on the XXXth year of 
his life, in the XVth year of Tiberius’s reign, when the -bap- 
tism was administered to him, Luke, iii. 23, Oe Ere Seroxoven. 
dexouevos. ‘This determination of time, I here assume to be 
correct, without any farther investigation, which, since it 
requires a treatise to itself, | must here prove. The baptism 
preceded the first passover, nearl y fifty or sixty days, forty 
of which were spent in the desert; the rest belong to the 
preceding events at Bethabara, and in Galilee ; John, i. 299— 
i.13, The beginning of these fifty or sixty days before the 
passover, falls in the month of F ebruary. But February is 
about the middle of the XVth year of Tiberius’s reign, For 
Augustus, from whose death the commencement of ‘Tiberius’s 
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reign must be counted, died on the 19th of August,* From 
about the middle of February, till the middle of August, six 
months expired ; there are consequently, six more wanting 
to complete the year. 

Tiberius died in the XXIIIrd year of his detested reign, 
on the 16th of the month of March.t If the XXXth year 
of Jesus began in the middle of his XVth year, or in Febru- 
ary, the XXXVIIIth Christian year must have begun in the 
middle of his XXIIIrd. Since he, as we have said, died in 
March, he did not live longer than one month in this 
XXXVIIIth. Christian year, It continues consequently in 
the first of Caius Cesar, and his second is the XX XIXth. of 
the Christian era. 

Caius did not terminate his fourth or last year; he had 
attained the highest power in March, and died on the 
24th of January.{ This, however, makes little difference 
to the Christian year, which continues to run on pretty much 
the same under his successor, 

Claudius assumed: the government, and administered it 
full thirteen years, and a part of the 14th, until the middle of 
October.§ The year of Nero which begins from thence, con- 


* Dio. Cass. L. nvr. p.590. Wechel says: 7 évveg. xo dexarn cov 

Adyougrou. Sueton. c. 100. in Aug. says the same, according te 
Roman mode; decima quarta Kal. Septemb. 
4 ¢ Tacit. L. vi. Ann. c. 50. Sucton. Tiber. c. 73. Eutrop. c. 11. agree 
as to xvii. Kal. April. but Dio. Cas. Iu. Iviii. fin. en extn xo sixodrn 
cov Mapriou juga has by mistake read vii. Kal. for xvii. Kal. The 
declaration of Josephus is very exact, Bell. Jud. L. ii.c. 9. n. 5. or 
duo mpog eixodi xos TeEIS HUEpas corr unow EE, 

{ Sueton. in Caio. c. 58. Nono Kal.Febr. and c. 59. imperavit trien- 
nio, et decem mensibus, diebus octo. Joseph. B. Jud. L. ii. c. 11. has 
probably mistaken wnvag 6x for diebus octo. 

# Sueton. Claud. c. 45. excessit. iii. Idus Octobris. cf. Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 69. Dio. L. lxi. cap. penult gives it correctly ; wernAAake on rary 
xo dexarn 503 OxrwBpiov, 
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2 PETER, i: 20, 21. 


Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture’ as 
of any private interpretation. For the prophecy*came 
not in old time—or, as it is in the margin—‘* came not 
at any time”—by the will of man ;- but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 


In the verse which immediately precedes my text, the 
apostle mentions a “sure word of prophecy,” which he 
earnestly commends to the attention of the faithful. This 
word of prophecy, I conceive, is to be understood, not of 
that particular word of the psalmist,* nor of that other of 
Isaizh,t to which the voice uttered from heaven at the bap- 
tism, and repeated from the shechinah at the transfigura- 


_ tion, hath by many been supposed to allude ;—not of either 


of these, nor of any other particular prediction, is St .Peter’s 
prophetic word, in my judgment, to be understood ; but of 
the entire volume of the prophetic writings—of the whole 
body of the prophecies which were extant in the Christian 
church, at the time when the apostle wrote this second 
epistle. You are all, I doubt not, too well acquainted with 
your Bibles, to be told by me, that this epistle was written 
at no long interval of time before the blessed apostle’s mar- 
tyrdom. He tells you so himself, in the fourteenth verse 


* Pealms ii. 7. { Isaiah xiii. 1. 
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of this first chapter. The near prospect of putting off his 
mortal tabernacle, was the occasion of his composing this 
epistle, which isto be considered as his dying charge to the 
church of God. Now, the martyrdom of St. Peter took 
place in Nero’s persecution, when his fellow-laborer St. 
Paul had been already taken off. St. Paul, therefore, we 
may reasonably suppose, was dead before St. Peter wrote 
this epistle, which, by necessary consequence, must have 
been of later date than any of St. Paul’s. Again, three of 
the four gospels, St. Matthew’s, St. Mark’s, and St. Luke’s, 
were all published some years before St. Peter’s death; for 
St. Luke’s, which is beyond all controversy the latest of the 
three, was written about the time when St. Paul was releas- 
ed from his first imprisonment at Rome. It appears from 
these circumstances, that our Saviour’s prophecy of thedes- 
truction of Jerusalem and his last advent, which is recited 
in the gospels of the three first evangelists, and St. Paul’s 
predictions of Antichrist, the dreadful corruptions of the 
later times, and the final restoration of Jewish people, de- 
livered in various parts of his epistles, must have been cur- 
rent among Christians at the time when this. second epistle 
of St. Peter was composed. These prophecies, therefore, 
of the Christian Church, together with the prophetic writings 
of the Old Testament, the books of the Jewish prophets, 
the book of Psalms, and the more ancient oracles preserved 
in the books of Moses, make up that system of prophecy 
whieh is called by the apostle, ‘“‘the prophetic word,”’ to 
which, as it were, with his Jast breath, he gives it in charge 
to the true believer to give heed. If I seem to exclude the 
book of the Apocalypse from that body of prophecy which 
I suppose the apostle’s injunction to regard, it is not that I 


entertain the least doubt about the authenticity or authority 


of that book, or that I esteem it less deserving of attention 
than the rest of the prophetic writings ; but for this reason 
that, not being till many years after Peter’s death, it cannot 
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be understood to make a part of the writings to which he 
alludes. However, since the sentiments delivered to St. 
Peter are to be understood to be the mind of the Holy Spirit 
which inspired him,—since the injunction is general, pre- 
scribing what isthe duty of Christians in all ages, no less 
than of those who were the contemporaries of the apostle, 
—since the Apocalypse, though not then written, was 
nevertheless, an object of the Spirits prescience, as a book 
which, in no distant time, was to become a part of the 
oracular code, we will, if you please, amend our exposition 
of the apostle’s phrase : we will include the Apocalypse in 
the word of prophecy; and we will say that the whole body 
of the prophecies, contained in the inspired books of the 
Old and New Testament, is that:to which the Holy Spirit, 
in the admonition which he dictated to St. Peter, requires 
all who look for salvation to give heed, ‘‘as to a lamp 
shining in a dark place ;’’—a discovery from heaven of the 
schemes of Providence, which, however imperfect, is yet 
sufficient for the comfort and support of good men, under 
all the discouragements of the present life : as it furnishes 
a demonstration—not of equal evidence, indeed, with that 
which the final catastrophe will afford, ‘but a certain demon- 
stration—a demonstration drawn from fact and experience, 
rising in evidence as the ages of the world roll on, and, in 
every stage of it, sufficient for the passing generation of 
mankind, “that the Most High ruleth in the kingdoms of 
the earth,’”—that his providence directeth all events for the 
final happiness of the virtuous, —that “ there is a reward for 
the righteous,—that there is a God who will judge the 
earth.” In all the great events of the world, especially in 
those which more immediately concern the true religion 
and the church, the first Christians saw, and we of these 
ages see, the extended arm of Providence by the lamp of 
the prophetic word, which justly, therefore, claims the 
heedfal attention of every Christian, in every age, ‘till 
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the morning dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts, *’-—~ 
till the destined period shall arrive, for that clearer know- , 
ledge of the Almighty, and of his ways, which seems to be 
promised to the last ages.of the church, and will terminate 

. in that full understanding of the justice, equity, and mercy 
of God’s dealings with mankind, which will make a chief 
part of the happiness of the righteous in the future life, and 
seems to be described in the Scripture under the strong 
metaphor of seeing the incorporeal God. 

- This is the sum of the verse which preeedes my text. 
Tt is an earnest exhortation to all Christains to give attention 
to the prophecies of holy writ, as what will best obviate all 
doubts that might shake their faith, and prevent their minds 
from being unsettled by those difficulties which the evil 
heart of unbelief will ever find in the present moral consti- 
tution, aceording to those imperfect views of it which the» 
light of nature by itself affords. . 

But to what purpose shall we give attention to prophecy, 
unless we may hope to understand it? And where is the 
Christian who is not ready to say, with the treasurer of the 
Ethiopian Queen, ‘‘How can I understand, except some 
man shall guide me ?”?, The Ethiopian found a man appoint- 
ed and impowered to guide him ; but in these days, when 
the miraculous gifts of the Spirit are withholden, where is 
the man who hath the authority or the ability to be an- 
other’s guide ?—Truly, vain is the help of man, whose- 
breath is in his nostrils; but, blessed be God, he hath not 
left us without aid. Our help is in the name of the Lord. | 
To his exhortation to the study of the prophecy, the i inspir- 
ed apostle, apprized of our necessities, hath, in the first of 
the two yerses which I have chosen fur my text, annexed 
an infallible rule to guide plain men in the interpretation of 
prophecy ; and in the latter verse, he expains upon what 
principle this rule is founded. 

Observe me: I say the apostle gives you an infallible aes 
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oi interpretation. Ido not tell you that he refers you to any 
infallible interpreter ; which perverse meaning, the divines 
of the Church of Rome, for purposes which | forbear to 
mention, have endeavoured to fasten upon this text. The 
claim of infallibility, or even of authority to prescribe ma- 
gisterially to the opinions and the consciences of men, - 
whether in an individual or in assemblies and collections of 
men, is never to be admitted. Admitted, said | !—it is not 
to be heard with patience, unless it be supported by a 
miracle: and this very text of Scripture is manifestly, of all 
others, thefnost adverse to the arrogant pretensions of the 
Roman pontiff Had it been the intention of God, that 
Christians, after the death of the apostles, should take the 
sense of Scripture, in all obscure and doubtful passages, from 


the mouth of an infallible interpreter, whose decisions, in all 


, 


points of doctrine, faith, and practice, should be oracular and 
tinal, this was the occasion for the apostle to have mentioned 
it—to have told us plainly whither we should resort for the 
unerring explication of those prophecies, which, it seems so 
well deserve to be studied and understood. And from St. 
Peter, in particular, of all the apostles, this information was 
in all reason to be expected, if, as the vain tradition goes, 
the oracular gift was to be lodged with his successors. This, 
too, was the time when the mention of the thing was most 
likely to occur to the apostle’s thoughts ; when he was about 
te be removed from the superintendence of the church, and 
was composing an epistle for the direction of the flock which 
he so faithfully had fed, after his departure. Yet St. Peter, 
at this eritical season, when his mind was filled with an in- 
terested care for the welfare of the church after his decease, 
upon an occasion which might naturally lead him to mention 
all means of instruction that were likely to be provided,— 
in these circumstances, St. Peter gives not the most distinct 
intimation of a living oracle to be perpetually maintained in 
the succession of the Roman Bishops. On the contrary, he 
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overthrows their aspiring claims, by doing that which super- 
sedes the supposed necessity of any such institution : he lay 
down a plain rule, which judiciously applied, may enable 
every private Christian to interpret the written oracles of 
prophecy, in all points of general importance, for himself. 

The rule is contained in this maxim, which the apostle 
propounds as a leading principle, of which, in reading the 
prophecies, we never should lose sight, “That no prophecy 
of Scripture is of any private interpretation.” “ Know- 
ing this first,” says he, ‘‘ that no prophecy of the Scripture 
is of any private interpretation.” And the r€ason is this, 
—that the predictions of the prophets did not, like their own 
private thoughts and sentiments, originate in their own 
minds. The prophets, in the exercise of their office, were 
necessary agents, acting under the irresistible impulse of the 
Omniscient Spirit, who made the faculties and the organs of 
those holy men his own instruments for conveying to man- 
kind some portion of the treasures of his own knowledge. 
Futurity seems to have been delineated in some sort of 
emblematical picture, presented by the Spirit of God to the 
prophet’s mind, which, perturnaturally filled and heated 
with this scenery, in describing the images obtruded on the 
phantasy, gave pathetic utterance to wisdom not its own. 
“For the prophecy came not at any time by the will of 
man ; but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Some one, perhaps, will be apt to say, ‘¢It had been well 
if the apostle had delivered his rule for the explication of 
prophecy, as clearly as he hath expressed what he allegeth 
as the principle from which his rule is derived. This prin- 
eiple is indeed propounded with the utmost perspicuity : 
but how this principle leads to the maxim which is drawn 
from it, or what the true sense of that maxim may be, or 
how it may be applied as a rule of ‘interpretation, may not 
eppear so obyious. It may seem that the apostle hath 
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yather told us negatively how the prophecies may not, then 
affirmatively how they may be interpreted : and since, im 
‘most cases, error is infinite, and truth single, it may be pre- 
sumed that innumerable modes of interpretation will mis- 
lead, while one only will carry us to the true sense of the 
prophecies , and surely it had been more to the purpose, 
to point out that single true path, than to guard as against 
one out of a great number of deviations. Nor, it may be 
said, is this erroneous path, which we are admonished to 
avoid, very intelligibly defined. _ Private interpretation, 
it seems, is that which is never to be applied. But what is 
private interpretation ? Is it the interpretation of the private 
Christian ? Is it forbidden that any private member of the 
church should endeavour to ascertain the sense of any text. 


of prophecy for himself _—The prohibition would imply, 


that there must be somewhere, either in some great office 
of the church, or in assemblies'of her presbyters and bishops, 
an authority of public interpretation,—of which the contra- 
ry seems to have been proved from this very passage.”? 

Tt must be confessed, that all this obscurity and incohe- 
rence appears in the first face of the passage, as it is expres- 
sed in our English Bibles. The truth is, that the English 
word private, does but very darkly, if at all, convey to the 
understanding of the English reader the original word to 
which it is meant that it should answer. The original word 
denotes that peculiar appropriation of the thing with whiely 
it is joined, to something else previously mentioned, which 
is expressed in English by the word own subjoined to the 
pronouns of possession : Our own power—his own blood—~ 
# prophet of thezr own. In all these places, the Greek word 
which is rendered by the words our own—his own—their 
own, is that same word which in this text is rendered by 
the word private. The precise meaning, therefore, of the 
original, may be thus expressed: ‘‘ Not any prophecy of 
Scripture is of se/f-interpretation.’’ 'Phis compound word 
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*¢ self-interpretationy”? contains the exact and full meaning 
of the two Greek words which our translators have rendered. 
by ¢ private interpretation,” and with which no two sepa- 
tate words can be found in our language exactly to corres- 
pond.* The meaning is just the same as might be thus 
expressed : ‘¢ Not any prophecy of Scripture is its own in- 
terpreter.’’ It is in this sense that the passage is rendered 
in the French Bible of the church of Geneva ; and, what is 
of much importance to observe, it is so rendered in the 
Latin translation called the Vulgate, which the church of 
Rome upholds as the unerring standard of the sacred text. 

This, then, is the rule of interpretation prescribed by 
the apostle, in my text: and though it is propounded} in 
a negative form, and may therefore seem only to exclude 
an improper method of interpretation, it contains, as I shall 
presently explain to you, a very clear and positive defini- 
tion of the only method to be used with any certainty of 
success. 

The maxim is to be applied, both to every single text of 
prophecy, and to the whole. 

Of any single text of prophecy, it is true that it cannot 
be its own interpreter ; for this reason—because the Scrip- 
ture prophecies are not detached predictions of separate 
independent events, but are united in a regular and entire 
system, all terminating in one great object—the promulga- 
tion of the Gospel, and the complete establishment of the 
Messiah’s kingdom. Of this system, every particular pro- 
phecy makes a part, and bears a more immediate or a more 
remote relation to that which is the object of the whole, 
It is, therefore, very unlikely, that the true signification of 
any particular text of prophecy should be discovered from 
the bare attention to the terms of the single prediction, 
taken by itself, without considering it as a part of that sys- 
tem to which it unquestionably belongs, and without dbser- 
ving how it may stand connected with earlier and later 
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prophecies, especially with those which might more imme- 
diately precede or more immediately follow it. 

_ Again, of the whole of the Scripture prophecies, it is true 
that it cannot be its own interpreter. Its meaning never can 
be discovered, without a general knowledge of the principal 
events to which it alludes ; for propbecy was not given to 
enable curious men to pry into futurity, but to enable the 
serious and considerate to discern in past events the hand of 
Providence. 

Thus you see, the apostle, while he seems only to guard 
against a manner of interpretation which would perpetually 
mislead, in effect directs us to that which will seldom fail. 
Every particular prophecy is to be referred to the system, 


‘and to be understood in that sense which may most aptly 


connect it with the whole ; and the sense of prophecy in 
general is to be sought in the events which have actually 
taken place,—the history of mankind, especially in the arti- 
cle of their religious improvement, being the public infallible 
interpreter of the oracles of God. 

I shall now proceed, in this, and some other discourses, to 
explain these rules somewhat more distinctly,—to illustrate 
the use of them by examples of their application,—and to 
show you how naturally they arise out of that principle 
which is alleged by the apostle as their foundation, and how 
utterly they overthrow the, most formidable objection that 
the adversaries of our holy faith have ever been able to pro- 
duce against that particular evidence of our Lord’s preten- 
sions which the completion of the Scripture prophecies 
affords. 

In the first place, for the more distinct explication of the 
apostle’s maxim, nothing, I conceive, is requisite, but to 
mark the limits within which the meaning of it is to be 
restrained. 

And, first, the subject of the apostle’s negative proposi- 


tion, prophecy.—Under this name is not to be included 
oN 
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every thing that might be uttered by a prophet, even under 
the Divine impulse ; but the word is to be taken strictly for 
that which was the highest part of the prophetic office—the 
prediction of. the events of distant ages. The prophets 
spake under the influence of the Spirit, upon various ocea- 
sions, when they had no such predictions to deliver. ‘They 
were in the Jewish church, the ordinary preachers of righ- 
teousness ; and their lessons of morality and religion, though © 
often conveyed in the figured strains of poetry, were abun- 
dantly perspicuous. ‘They were occasionally sent to advise 
public measures, in certain critical situations of the Jewish 
state. Sometimes they gave warning of impending judgments, 
or notice of approaching mercies ; and sometimes they were 
employed to rebuke the vices and to declare the destiny of 
individuals. What they had to utter upon these occasions, 
had sometimes, perhaps, no immediate connexion with pro- 
phecy, properly so called’; and the mind of the prophet 
seems to have been very differently affected with these sub- 
jects, and with the visions of futurity. The counsel he was 
to give, or the event he was to announce, were presented 
naked, without the disguise of imagery, to his thoughts, and 
he gave it utterance in perspicuous prhases, that carried a de- 
finite and obvious meaning, There are even predictions, and 
those of very remote events, and those events of the highest 
moment, which are not properly to be called prophecies. 
Such are those declarations of the future conditions of the 
sighteous and the wicked, which make a principal branch of 
general revelation, and are propounded in such clear terms, 
that none can be at a loss to apprehend the general purport 
of them. These are, indeed, predictions, because the events 
which they declare are future ; yet they do not seem to an- 
swer to the notion of prophecy, in the general acceptation 
ofthe word. What then, you will ask me, is the distinction 
between these discoveries of general revelation and prophe- 
cy, properly so called ?—The distinction, I think, is this: An 
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explicit declaration of the final general event of things, and 
of whatever else may be the immediate effect of the will and 
power of the First Cause, or the purport of an original decree 
of God, is revelation, Prophecy is a disgitised detail of 
those intermediate and subordinate events which are brought 
about by the regular operation of second causes, and are in 
part dependent upon man’s free agency. Predictions of 
these events are prophecies, in the proper meaning of the 
word ; and, of these prophecies alone, St. Peter’s maxim, 
“that no prophecy is its own interpreter,” is to be under- 
stood. 

Again, the word *¢ interpretation” is not to be understood 
without much restriction. Interpretation, in the largest sense, 
consists of various branches, the greatest part of which it 
were absurd to include in the negation of the text. Such 
are all grammatical interpretations of an author’s language, . 
and logical elucidations of the scope, composition, and cohe- 
rence of his argument. Such interpretations may be neces- 
sary fer prophecies, in common with every other kind of 
writings; and the general rules by which they must proceed 
are the same in all: but the interpretation of which the apos- 
tle speaks is that which is peculiar to prophecy ; and it con- 
sists in ascertaining the events to which predictions allude, 
and in showing the agreement between the images of the 
prediction, and the particulars of the history ; and this par- 
ticular sort of interpretation, distinct from any other, is ex- 
pressed by that word which we find in this place in the 
original text of the apostle. The original word hath not the 


extensive signification of the English word, “ interpreta- 


tion,” but it is the specific name of that sort of expositiow 
which renders the mystic sense of parables, dreams, and 
prophecies. 

Having thus defined in what sense the apostle uses the 
word “ prophecies,” and what that particular sort of inter 
pretation is, which, he says, no prophecy can furnish for 
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itself, his maxim is reduced to a perspicuous proposition, too 
evident to need farther proof or explication. Of prophecies, 
in the strict acceptation of the word,—that is, of disguised 
predictions of those events which are brought about by the 
intervention of second causes, and do in great part depend 
upon the free agency of man,—of such predictions, the apos- 
tle affirms that the mystic interpretation—that interpreta- 
tion which consists in ascertaining the events with which the 
predictions correspond—is never to be drawn from the pro- 
phecy itself. It is not to be struck out by any process of 
criticism applied to the words in which a prediction is con- 
ceiyed ;—it is not to be so struck out, because, without a 
knowledge of the event foretold, as well as a right under- 
standing of the terms of the prediction, the agreement be- 
tween them cannot be perceived. And among different 
events which may sometimes seem prefigured by the same 
' prophetic images, those are always to be esteemed the true 
completions, which being most connected with the main ob- 
ject of prophecy, may most aptly connect any particular pre- 
diction with the system. ° 

It is of importance, however, that I show you, that the 
apostle’s maxim, in the sense in which I would teach you to 
understand it, arises naturally from the principle which he 
alleges as the foundation of it,—that the origin of prophecy, 
its coming from God, is a reason why it should not be capa- 
ble of seif-interpretation : for, if J should not be able to make 
out this connexion, you would do wisely to reject the whole 
of my interpretation ; since it is by infinite degrees more 
credible that error should be in my exposition, than incohe- 
rence in the apostle’s discourse. 

Bat the covnexion, if I mistake not, is not difficult to “wi 
made out: for, since the prophecies, though delivered by 
yarious persons, were di ated to all, by one and the same 


Omniscient Spirit, the different books, and the scattered. 


passages of prophecy, are not to be considered as the works 
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or the sayings of different men, treating a variety of subjects, — 
or delivering various and contradictory opinions upon the 
same subject; but as parts of an entire work of a single 
author—of an author, who, having a perfect comprehension 
of the subject which he treats, and at all times equally en- 
joying the perfection of his intellect, cannot but be always 
in harmony with himself. We find, in the writings of a man 
of any depth of understanding, such relation and connexion of 
the parts of any entire work—such order and continuity of 
the thoughts—such consequenec and concatenation of argu- 
ments,—in a word, such unity of the whole, which, at the 
same time that it gives perspicuity to every part, when its 
relation to the whole is known, will render it difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, to discover the sense of any single 
period, taken at a venture from the first place where the 
hook may chance to open, without any general apprenension 
of the subject, or of the scope of the particular argument to 
which the sentence may belong. How much more perfect, 
is it reasonable to believe, must be the harmony and concert 
of parts—how much closer the union of the thoughts—how 
much more orderly the arrangement—how much less un- 
broken the consequence of argument, in a work which hath 
for its real author that Omniscief€ Mind to which the uni- 
verse is ever present in one unvaried undivided thought !— 
the universe, I say,—that is, the entire comprehension of the 
visible and intelligible world, with its ineflable variety of 
mortal and immortal natures—of substances, accidents, 
qualities, relations, present, past and future !—that Mind, in 
which all science, truth, and knowledge, is summoned and 
compacted in one vast idea! How absurd were the imagi- 
nation, that harmony and system, while they reign in 
the works of men, are not to be looked for in the instruc- 
tion which this great Mind hath delivered, in separate par- 
cels indeed, by the different instruments which it hath at 
different times-employed ; or that any detached part of his 
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sacred volume may be safely expounded, without reference» 
to the whole !—The Divine knowledge is, indeed, too excel- 
lent for man, and could not otherwise be imparted to himy 
than in scraps and fragments: but these are then only under-: 
stood, when the human mind, by just and dextrous combina-: 
tions, is able to restore them, in some imperfect degree, to: 
the shadow and the semblance at least of that simplicity and 
unity in which all truth originally exists in the self-furnished 
intellect of God. ; 


But, farther. As there cannot but be harmony and connex-* 


ion in the knowledge and the thoughts of God, so there can-' 
not but be unity and consistency of design in all his communi- 
cations with mankind. The end, indeed, of all that extra-: 
ordinary intercourse which the great God who made heaven’ 
and earth hath vouchsafed to hold with the inhabitants of 
this lower world, is the moral improvement of the human 
character—the improvement of man’s heart and understand- 
ing, by the establishment and propagation of the Christian 
religion. All instruction from heaven, of which the prophe- 
cies make a part, is direct to this end. All the promises 
given to the patriarchs—the whole typical service of the law 
—the succession of the Jewish prophets,—all these things 
were means employed by God to prepare the world for the 
revelation of his Son; and the latter prophecies of our Lorf 
himself, and his inspired apostles, are still means of the same 
kind for the farther advancement of the same great design,— 
to spread that divine teacher’s doctrine, and to give it full 
effect upon the hearts of the faithful. The great object, 


therefore, of the whole world of prophecy, is the Messiah and’, 


his kingdom; and it divides itself into two general branches, 
as it regards either the first coming of the Messiah, or the 
various fortunes of his doctrine and his church, until his’ 
second coming. With this object, every prophecy hath im- 
mediate or remote connexion. Not but that in many pre-’ 
dictions, in many large portions of the prophetic werd, the 
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Messiah and the events of his kingdom are not immediately 
brought in view as the principal objects ; yet in none of the 
Scripture prophecies are those objects set wholly out of sight, 
inasmuch as the secular events to which many parts of pro- 
phecy relate, will be found upon a close inspection, to be 
such as either in earlier times affected the fortunes of the 
Jewish h people, or im later ages the state of Christendom, 
and were of considerable effect upon the propagation of 
the true religion, either as they promoted or as they ob- 

structed it. Thus we have predictions of the fall of the old 
Assyrian empire, and the desolation of Nineveh, its capital, 
—of the destruction of Tyre, and the ravages of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the neighborhood of Palestine—of the overthrow 
of the Babylonian empire, by Cyrus,—of the Persian, by 
Alexander,—of the division of the eastern world, after the 
death of Alexander, among his captains,—of the long wars 
between the rival kingdoms of Syria and Egypt,—of the in- 
testine quarrels and court intrigues of those two kingdoms, 
—of the propagation of Mohamets’s imposture,—of the 
decline of the Roman empire,—of the rise and growth of 
the papal tyranny and superstition. Such events as these 
became the subject of prophecy, because their consequences 
touched the state of the true religion; and yet they were 


_ ofa kind in which, if in any, the thoughtless and inconside- 


rate would be apt to question the control of Providence. 
Read the histories of these great revolutions: you will find 
they were effected by what you might the least guess to be 
the instruments of Providence,—by the restless ambition of 
princes,—by the intrigues of wicked statesmen,—by the 
treachery of false sycophants,—by the mad passions of 
abandoned or of capricious women,—by the phrenzy of 
enthusiasts,—by the craft of hypocrites. But, although God 
hath indeed no need of the wicked man, yet his wisdom 
and his mercy find frequent use for him, and render even 
his vices subservient to the benevolent purposes of Provi- 
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dence. The evidence of a vigilant providence thus merci 
fully exerted, arises from the prediction of those events; 
which, while they result from the worst crimes of men, do 
yet in their consequences affect the state of religion and the 
condition of the virtuous. If such events lay out of the 
control of God’s providence, they could not fall within the 
comprehension of his prescience ; but, what God hath pre- 
dicted, he foreknew,—what he foreknew, he predetermined, 
—what God hath predetermined—whatever bad action he 
permits to be done, must no less certainly, though less imme- 
diately than the good actions which he approves, operate, by 
the direction of his universal providence, to the final benefit 
of the virtuous. This comfortable assurance, therefore, 
“that all things work together for good to them that love 
God,” is derived from prophecy, especially from those parts 
of prophecy, which predict those crimes of men by which 
ihe interests of religion are affected ; and, to afford this com- 
fort to the godly, such crimes are made the subject of the 


sacred oracles. 
Thus you see, that, in all prophecy, the state of religion is 


the object, and the interests of religion are the end. Hence 
it is, that as a man, whose mind is bent upon the accomplish- 
ment of some great design, will be apt, upon every occasion 
of discourse, to introduce allusions to that which is ever up- 
permost in his thoughts, and nearest to his heart ; so the Holy 
Spirit of God, when he moved his prophets to speak of the 
affairs of this low world, was perpetually suggesting allusions 
to the great design of Providence, the uniting of all things 
under Christ. And whoever would edify by the prophetic 
word, must keep this great object constantly in view, that he 
may be ready to catch at trancient hints and oblique insinu- 
ations, which often occur where they might be the least 
expected. 

Nor is an active attention to the events of the world less 
necessary, ‘Phat prophecy should fetch its interpretation 
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érom the evenis of history, is a necessary consequence of its 
divine original: it is a part of the contrivance, and a part 
without which prophecy would have been so little beneficial 
—rather, indeed, pernicious to mankind—that, seeing God 
is infinitely wise and good, this could not but be a part of his 
contrivance. ‘This is very peremptorily declared in the ori- 
ginal of my text ; where the expression is not, as, in the 
English, “no prophecy 7s,” but “no prophecy is made of 
self-interpretation.” No prophecy is to be found in Scrip- 
ture, which is not purposely so framed as nof to be of self- 
interpretation. ~I'was undoubtedly within the power of the 
Almighty, to have delivered the whole of prophecy in terms 
no less clear and explicit than those in which the general 
promises of revelation are conveyed, or particular deliver- 
ances of the Jewish people occasionally announced: but his 
wisdom reprobated this unreserved prediction of futurity, be- 
cause it would have enlarged the foresight of man beyond the 
proportion of his other endowments, and beyond the degree 
adapted to his present condition, To ayoid this mischief, 
and to attain the useful end of prophecy, which is to afford 
the highest proof of Providence, it was necessary that pro- 
phecy should be delivered in such disguise as to be dark 
while the event is remote, to clear up as it approaches, and 
to be rendered perspicuous by the accomplishment. And in 
this disguise prophecy hath actually been delivered, because 
it comes from God, who is good and wise, and dispenses all 
his blessings in the manner and degree in which they may be 
truly blessings to his creatures. Knowledge were no bless- 
ing were it not adjusted to the circumstances and propor: 
tioned to the faculties of those to whom it is imparted. 

T trust that it appears to you, that the apostle’s maxim, 
“that no prophecy can be its own interpreter,” does neces- 
sarily follow from the matter of fact alleged as its foundation, 
that “all prophecy is from God.” 
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You will reap a rich harvest of improvement from these _ 
y disquisitions, if, now that you understand the apostle’s rule of | 
interpretation, you will learn to wse it when you read or hear 

: the prophecies of holy writ. In my next discourses, I shall 

y : endeavour, with God’s assistance, to teach you the use of it, 


by examples of its application. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


2 PETER, i. 20, 21. 


Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not at any time by the will of man ; but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 


Tus period hath already been the subject of one dis- 
course, in which it hath been my endeavour to explain its 
meaning, and to show the coherence of its parts. Its mean- 
ing,—that it propounds a maxim for the interpretation of the 
prophecies of holy writ, which is this negative proposition, 
that no prophecy is its own interpreter ; and alleges the prin- 
ciple upon which that maxim is founded, that all prophecy 
came from God. The coherence of its parts,—inasmuch as 
the maxim, by necessary and obvious consequence, rises out 
of the principle alleged as the foundation of it. 

I new proceed, as I proposed, to instruct you in the use 


‘of the apostle’s maxim, by examples of its application. t 


would not fatigue your attention with unnecessary repetition 5 
but it is of importance. that you should recollect that the 
apostle’s negative maxim, “that no prophecy is of self-inter- 
pretation,” has been shown in effect to contain two aflirma- 
tive rules of exposition,—that every single text of prophecy 
is to be considered as a part of an entire system, and to be 
interpreted in that sense which may best connect it with the 
whole; and that the sense of prophecy in general is to be 
sought in the events which have actually taken place. 

To qualify the Christian to make a judicious application 


of these rules, no skill is requisite in verbal criticism—ne 
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proficiency in the subtieness of the logician’s art—no acqui- 
sitions of recondite learning. That degree of understand- 
ing with which serious minds are ordinarily blessed—-those 
general views of the schemes of Providence, and that general 
acquaintance with the prophetic language, which no Chris- 
tian can be wanting in, who is constant, as every true 
Christian is, in his attendance on the public worship, and 
gives that serious attention which every true Christian gives 
to the word of God, as it is read to him in our churches, 
and expounded from our pulpits, these qualifications, accom- 
panied with a certain strength of memory and quickness of 
recollection, which exercise and habit bring-—and with a 
certain patience of attention in comparing parallel texts,— 
these qualifications will enable the pious though unléarned 
Christian to succeed in the application of the apostle’s 
rules, so far at least as to derive much rational amusement 
-——much real edification—much consolation—much confir- 
mation of his faith—much animation of his hopes,;—much 
joy and peace in belicving, from that heedful meditation of 
the prophetic word, which all men would do well to remem- 
ber an inspired apostle hath enjoined. 

The first instance to which I shall apply the apostle’s rules, 
is the very first prediction which occurs in the Bible—the 
prophetic curse upon the serpent, which we read in the 
third chapter of the book of Genesis. ‘*Thou art cursed 
above all cattle of the field. Upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life. And I will 
pat enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed: it (or rather * he”) shall bruise thy head, 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.” ‘To judge of the illustration 
that this prophecy may receive from the apostle’s rules, it 
will be proper previously to settle what may be the full mean- 
ing of the words, taken by themselves. For this purpose, let 
us suppose that the passage were recited to some uninstruct- 
ed heathen, who should be totally tinacquainted with the 
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Bible, and with every part of its contents: suppose him quite 
ignorant of the story of the fall—ignorant upon what occa- 
sion the words were spoken, or by whom: suppose that he 
were only told, that once upon a time these words were 
spoken to a serpent ;—think ye he would discern in them 
any thing prophetic !—He must have more than the serpent’s 
cunning, if he did. He would tell you they contain a few 
obvious remarks upon the condition of the serpent kind, 
upon the antipathy which nature has established between 
men and serpents, and upon the natural advantages of man 
over the venomied reptile. ‘ The serpent,” says he, “ is told, 
that, for the extent of his natural powers and enjoyments, he 
holds his rank with the lowest of the brute creation,—that 
serpents, by the make of their bodies, are necessitated to 
crawl upon the ground,—that, although they have a poison in 
their mouths, the greatest mischief they do to men is to bite 
ihem by the heels ; whereas men, by the foresight of their dan- 
ger, and by their erect posture, have greatly the advantage, 
and knock serpents on the head wherever they chance to find 
them.”?. This would be our heathen’s exposition ; nor could 
the most subtle criticism draw any farther meaning from the 
terms of this denunciation. 

But, now, let our heathen be made acquainted with the 
particulars of the story of the fall; and let him understand 
that these words were addressed'to the individual serpent 
which had tempted Eve, by the Omnipotent Creator, when 
he came in person to pronounce the dreadful doom upon 
deluded ruined man ;—our heathen will immediately per- 
ceive that this was no season for pursuing a useless specu- 
lation on the natural history of the serpent: nor was so 
obvious” a remark upon the comparative powers of the 
serpent kind, and man, better fitted to the majesty of the 
great Being to whom it is ascribed, than to the solemnity of 
the occasion upon which it was introduced : and he could 
not but suspect that more must be meant than meets the 
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‘ear. He would observe that the words were addressed, to 
the serpent, in the character of the seducer of our first 
parents,—that the denunciation made a part of a judicial 
procedure, in which a striking regularity appears in the dis- 
tribution of the several branches of the business.—Three 
delinquents stand before the Maker of the world, to answer 
for a crime in which each had borne a part. Adam, as first 
in rank, is first questioned. He acknowledges his crime, 
but imputes the blame to Eve’s persuasions. Eve is next 
examined. She confesses the truth of her husband’s accusa- 
tion, but she taxes the serpent as her seducer. The Creator 
proceeds to judgment. And in this part it is remarkable, 
that the person who had been first interrogated is the last 
condemned : for the first words spoken by the Judge after 
he has received the confession of the human pair, are those 
in which he accosts the serpent ; then he addresses himself 
to Eve—to Adam last. The words addressed to Eve are the 
sentence of the Judge, denouncing the penalties to be sustain- 
ed by her for having listened to the serpent, and made herself 
the instrument of the man’s seduction. The words addressed 
to Adam are the sentence of the Judge on him, for having 
yielded to Eve’s solicitation—From the plain order of the 
business, our heathen would conclude that these words ad- 
dressed to the serpent, are a sentence upon him as the first 
seducer. He would obsérvye, that as, in the narrative of the 
temptation, contrivance, design, and speech, are ascribed to 
the serpent, so, in these words, he is accosted as the object of 
animadversion and punishment. He would say, “'This was 
no common serpent of the field, but some intelligent and re- 
sponsible agent, in the serpent form; and, in the evils 
decreed to the life and condition of the serpent, this indivi- 
dual serpent solely is concerned. The enmity which is men- 
tioned, between the serpent and mankind, must express some 
farther insidious designs on the part of this deciever, with 
resistance on the part of man: and in the declaration, that, 
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while serpents should have no power but to wound the heels 
of men, men should bruise the heads of serpents, it is cer- 
tainly intimated, by metaphors taken from the condition and 
powers of the natural serpent, that the calamities which the 
stratagems of this enemy in disguise should bring on man, 
would prove light, in comparison of the greater mischiefs 
which man shall inflict on him. It is intimated, that man’s 
wound, although, like the serpent’s bite, it might be fatal in 
its consequences if it were neglected, was however curable. 
The reptile’s tooth had lodged its malignant poison in the 
heel.. Considerable time must pass, before the blood and 
juices could be mortally infected ;—in the interval, remedies 
might be applied to prevent the threatened mischief. Again, 
the declaration that God himself puts this enmity between 
the serpent and mankind, implies, that the merciful, though 
offended God, will yet take an interest in the fortunes of man, 
and will support him in his conflict with the adversary.” 
You see, that, by considering this denunciation of the ser- 
pent’s doom in connexion only with that particular story of 
which it is a part, without any knowledge of later prophecies 
and revelations, our heathen has been able to dive into the 
prophetic meaning of words, which, taken by themselves, he 
did not know to beat all prophetic. The particular events, 
indeed, which may correspond to the images of the predic- 
tion, he hath not yet been able to assign ; but of the general 
purport of the prophecy, he has formed a very just notion. 
He is, besides, aware, that mysteries are contained in it, more 
than he can yet unravel. He is sensible that it cannot be 
without some important meaning, that either the whole or 
some remarkable part of Adam’s posterity, contrary to the 
general notions of mankind, and the common forms of all 
languages, is expressed under the image of the woman’s seed 
rather than the man’s. 1 must here observe, that Adam, 
with respect to the insight he may be supposed to have had 
into the sense of this curse upon the serpent, was probably . 
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for some time much in the situation of our supposed heathen, 
—aware that it contained a general intimation of an intented 
deliverance, but much in the dark about the particular ex- 
plication of it. This prophecy was, therefore, to Adam, 
when it was first delivered, so far intelligible as to be a 
ground of hope,—at the same time that the darkness of the 
terms in which it was conceived must have kept him anx- 
iously attentive to every event that might seem connected 
with the completion of it, and to any new light that might be 
given him by succeeding predictions or promises. And, by 
the way, this points out one important secondary use of the 
original obscurity and gradual elucidation of prophecy, by 
succeeding prophecies and by events,—this method of pre- 
diction awakens the curiosity of mankind. 

But let us give our heathen, whose curiosity is keen upon 
the subject, farther lights. Let us carry him, by proper steps, 
through the whole volume of the sacred oracles; and let us 
instruct him in that great mystery of godliness, which from 
the beginning of the world was hidden with God, but in these 
later ages hath been made manifest by the preaching of the 
blessed apostles and evangelists; and, when his heart is touch- 
ed with a sense of the mercies conferred on him through 
Christ—when he has taken a view of the whole of the pro- 
phetic -word, and has seen its correspondence with the 
history of Jesus, and the beginnings of his Gospel, let him 
then return to the curse upon the serpent. Will he now find 
in it any thing ambiguous or obscure? Will he hesitate a 
moment to pronounce, that the serpent who received this 
dreadful doom could be no other than an animated emblem 
of that malignant spirit, who in the latest prophecies, is 
called the Old Dragon? Or rather, will he not pronounce, 
that this serpent was that very spirit, in his proper person, 
dragged, by some unseen power, into the presence of J ehovah, 
to receive his doom in the same reptile form which he had 
assumed to wreak his spite oft unsuspecting man ; for which 
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exploit of wicked and dishonorable cunning, the opprobrious 


- names of the Serpent and the Dragon have ever since been 


fixed upon him in derision and reproach? Will not our 
enlightened and converted heathen understand the circum- 
stances which are mentioned of the serpent’s natural condi- 
tion, as intimations of something analogous in the degraded 
state of the rebellious angel? By the days of the serpent’s 
life, will he not understand a certain limited period, during 
which, for the exercise of man’s virtue, and the fuller mani- 
festation of God’s power and goodness, the infernal Dragon is 
to be permitted to live his life of malice, to exercise his art 
of delusion on the sons of men ’—while, in the adjuncts of 
that life, the grovelling posture and the gritty meal, will he 
not read the condition of a vile and despicable being, to 


_ whom all indulgence but that of malice is denied—to whom 


little freedom of action isentrusted? Will he have a doubt 
that the seed of this serpent are the same that in other places 
are called the Devil’s angels? — Will he not correct his for- 


mer,surmises about the seed of the woman, and the wound - 


to be inflicted by the serpent in the heel ?. Will he not per- 
ceive, that the seed of the woman is an image, not generally 
descriptive of the decendants of Adam, but characteristic of 
an individual—emphatically expressive of that person, who, 


‘by the miraculous manner of his conception, was peculiarly 


and properly the son of Eve,—that the wound to be suffered 
by this person in the heel, denotes the sufferings with which 
the Devil and his emissaries were permitted to exercise the 


Captain of our Salvation? And will he not discern, in the. 


accomplishment of man’s redemption, and the successful pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, the mortal blow inflicted on the ser- 
pent’s head ?—when the ignorance which he had spread over 
the world was dispelled by the light of revelation,—when his 
secret influence on the hearts of men, to inflame their 
passions, to debauch their imaginations and mislead their 


thoughts, was counteracted by the graces of God’s Holy Spi- 
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rit, aiding the external administration of the word,—wheun, 
with much of its invisible power, his kingdom lost the whole 
of its external pomp and splendor. Silence being imposed 
on his oracles, and spells and enchantments being divested 
of their power, the idolatrous worship which by those engines 
of deceit he had universally established, and for ages support 
ed, notwithstanding the antiquity of its institutions, and the 
bewitching gaiety and magnificence of its festivals, fell into 
neglect. Its cruel and lascivious rites, so long holden in 


superstitious veneration, on a sudden became the object of a 


just and general abhorrence ; and the unfrequented temples, 
stripped, no doubt, of their rich ornaments and costly offer- 
ings, sunk in ruins. ‘These were the early effects of the pro: 
mulgation of the Gospel,—effects of the power of Christ ex- 
alted to his throne, openly spoiling principalities and powers, 
and trampling the Dragon under foot. When these effects 
of Christianity began to be perceived, which was very soon 


after our Lord’s ascension,—when magicians openly fore: _ 


swore their ruined art, and burned their useless books,— 
when the fiend of divination, confessing the power by which 
he was subdued, ceased to actuate his rescued prophetess,— 
when the worshippers of the Ephesian Diana avowed their 
apprehensions for the tottering reputation of their goddess,— 
then it was that the seed of the woman was seen to strike 
_and bruise the serpent’s head. 

Thus you see, that as the general purport of this prophecy 
was readily opened by an’ attention to the circumstances of 
the memorable transaction which gave occasion to il, soa 
comparison of it with later prophecies, and with events, 
(which, to whatever cause they may be referred, have con- 
fessedly and notoriously taken place,) naturally leads to a 
particular and circumstantial explication. 

It is remarkable that this, which is of all the most ancient 
prophecy of the general redemption, is perhaps, of any sin- 
gle prediction that can be produced, upon many accounts, 
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the most satisiactory and convincing. For, in the first place, 
although it be conveyed in the most highly figured language, 
‘the general meaning of it; though less obvious, is no less 
single and p*ecise than the most plain and simple expressions 
might have made it. It was uttered by the voice of God 
himself; therefore two different and unequal intellects were 
not, as in every instance of prophecy uttered by a man, con- 
cerned in the delivery of it. ‘The occasion upon which it 
was delivered was of such importance as necessarily to 
- exclude all other business: its general meaning, therefore, 
must be connected, which is not the case of every prophecy, 
with the occasion upon which it was spoken ; and with that 
occasion one*meaning only can possibly connect it. The 
serpent accosted, could be no other serpent than Eve’s 
' seducer,—the curse, no other curse than such as might be 


adapted to that deceiver’s nature,—the enmity, no other ' 


enmity but what might be exercised between beings of such 
natures as man and his seducer,—and the bruises in the heel 
and in the head, no other mischiefs to either party than that 
enmity might produce. So that the general meaning to 
which the occasion points, is no less certain than if our ene- 
my had been accosted in some such plain terms as these : 
«Satan! thou art accursed beyond all the spirits of thy 
impious confederacy. Short date is granted to the farther 
workings of thy malice ; and all the while thou shalt heavily 
drag the burden of an unblessed existence,—fettered in thy 
energies, cramped in thy enjoyments; and thy malevolent 
attempts on man, though for a time they may affect, and 
perchance, through his own folly endanger his condition, 
shall terminate in the total extinction of thine own power, 
and in the aggravation of thy misery and abasement; and, 
to gall thee more, he who shall undo thy deeds, restore the 
ruined world, and be thy conqueror and avenger, shall be a 
son, though in no natural way, of this deluded woman.”’ 
Againy no less certain than the general meaning derived 
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from the occasion of this prophecy, is the particular exposi- 
tion of it by the analogy of prophecy, and by the event. 
The images of this prediction, however dark they might be 
when it was first delivered, carry, we find, in the prophetic 
language, a fixed unvaried meaning. ‘T’he image of the ser- 
pent answers to no being in universal nature but the Devil. 
Prophecy knows no’ seed of the woman—it-ascribes the 
miraculous conception to which this time alludes to none 


but the Emanuel ; nor shall we find, in the whole progeny . 


of Eve, a person to whom the character may belong, but the 
child in the manger at Bethlehem, the holy fruit of Mary’s 
unpolluted womb. f 
Lastly, the event which answers to the image in the con: 
clusion of this prophecy, the bruise upon the serpent’s head, 
is in its nature single ; for the universal extirpation of idola- 
try, and the general establishment of the pure worship of the 
true God, is a thing which must be done once for all, and 
being done, can never be repeated. A prophecy thus defi- 
nite in its general purport, conveyed in images of a fixed 
and constant meaning, and corresponding to an event in its 
nature single—a sudden and universal revolution of the reli- 
gious opinions and practices of all the civilized nations of the 
known world,—such a propheey, so accomplished, must be 
allowed to be a proof that the whole work and counsel was of 
God, if in any case it be allowed that the nature of the cause 
may be known by the effect. 
1 mean hereafter to apply the apostle’s rules to instances of 
prophecy of another kind, in which we find neither the same 


settled signification in the imagery, nor the same singularity 
of completion. 
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PHiscellancous Articles. 


Rose, on the State of Religion in the Protestant Church 
in Germany. 


Our readers will probably recollect that this work of Mr. 
Rose, was reprinted some time since in the Repertory, as 
presenting an instructive view of the state of things in the 
German Protestant Churches. That any individual residing 
but a short time in such a country as Germany, should fail 
to obtain that comprehensive and accurate knowledge of 
the rise, progress, and diversified form and character of the 
theological revolution which has there occurred, cannot be 
a matter of surprise. Nor it is at all to be wondered at, 
that the book in question, when once translated into German, 
should call forth very severe animadversions. On the-part 
of the Rationalists, these have been indiscriminate and un- 
just. Bretschneider, in his 4pologie der neuern Theologie 
des evangel. Deutschlands, endeavours to invalidate. the 
testimony of Mr. Rose, by proving—1, his partiality,—2, his 
deficiency in judgment, and information,—3, that, if not 
from design, at least from weakness he has misrepresented 
facts,—and 4, that his statements are not all the result of his 
own observation, but derived from unnamed persons. In 
carrying out his proof of these points, he betrays far more bit- 


-terness, self-satisfaction, and and quite as much of partiality 


as the author whom he is refuting. The work of Mr. Rose, 
however has not proved satisfactory to some of his own coun- 
trymen, and Mr. Pusey of Oxford, has recently published a 
volume with the design of giving a more full and fair repre- 
sentation of the causes, nature and results, of the remarkable 
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changes in theological opinion of which Germany has been 
the theatre. The plan and details of this“production “of 
Mr. Pusey,:are so coincident with those of the « History 2 
Theology during the eighteenth century, by Dr. Tholuck, 
published in the two preceding numbers of the Repertory, 
that he who has read the one, has all the information con- 
tained in the other. There is, however, a letter perfixed to 
Mr. Pusey’s work, addressed to himself, by Professor Sack 
of Bonn, which as exhibiting the light in which Mr. Rose’s 
work is viewed, by the moderate orthodox theologians of 
Germany, we think it worth while to reprint. The letter 
is given in English, whether originally thus written, or trans- 
Jated by Mr. Pusey, is not stated, 


_— a 7" 
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Leiter from Professor Sack, to E. B. Pusey, 2. M.. 


You express.a wish, my dear Friend, for my opinion upon 
Mr. Rose’s book * on the state of Religion in Protestant 
Germany ;” and, even at the risk of your occasionally meet- 
ing with views and opinions contrary to those to which you 
are attached, I will give it you ; being fully convinced that 
we are agreed on the main points, and that you are yourself 
sufficiently acquainted with Germany to enter into the cir- 
cumstances, which either remove or mitigate the charges of 
Mr. R. You will allow me in the outset to own to you that 
a renewed perusal of the work of your countryman excited . 
in me on two accounts a feeling of pain; on the one hand, : 
that so much evil could be said of the Theological Authors 
of my country, which it is impossible to clear away; on the — 
other, that this was done in a form and manner which could 
not but produce a confused view and false picture of the ae 
state of Germany. Gladly, however, I allow, that a very 
different mode of judging of German Theology would have 
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given me infinitely deeper pain. I mean such an agreement 
with the prevailing views of the Rationalist School as would 
have presented them to the indifferent party in England 
under the dazzling colors of theological liberality. This 
would have seemed to me a yet more unnatural violation of 
the relation in which the English Church (taking the word 
in its widest sense) is called upon to stand to the German ; 
and since Mr, R. has missed the real course of the deve- 
lopement of the opinions of theological Germany, the harsh 
and oft perplexing manner in which he has delivered his 
statement may still indirectly be productive of much good, 
although indeed in order to its“attainment, much accurate 
investigatien and renewed examination on both sides will be 
unquestionably indispensable. You will have already per- 
‘ceived, (and indeed you were before aware) that I am not 
one of those Germans who have received this English work 
with a mere tissue ef revilings, with renewed expressions of 
self-approbation, altogether mistaking the, (as I do not 
doubt) excellent and Christian disposition of its author. 
Very different are the thoughts to which it has given rise in 
myself; the most essential of these I will endeavour briefly 
to lay before you. 

First, then, I would remark the: erroneousness and injus- 
tice of the imputation, that the Protestant Churches of 
Germany, founded as they were on the authority of Holy 
Scripture, at the same time permitted any one of their 
ministers and teachers to vary from it even in their public 
instruction as far and as often as they pleased.* At no 
place and at no time was such the case. The Protestant 
Churches of Germany have founded their public teaching 
and observances on confessions of faith, which their aban- 
donment of unchristian errors compelled them to frame ; and 
in these scriptural “confessions” themselves were marked . 
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out the limits, beyond which the hberty of their ministers 
was not to be extended. 

It was unavoibable and it was right, that the period, in 
which an undue value was attached to the letter of these 
confessions, should be followed by another, in which a dis- 
tinction should be made between that which constitutes their 
essential import (to meet each error by the positive state- 
ment of the opposed truth,) and that which in the form of ex- 
pression originated solely in the then state of doctrinal science; 
nor did this in any way destroy the right and duty to bind 
down the public teacher to the matter of the confession ; nor 
did the conduct of individuals, who, in literary controversy, 
when this difference had been perceived, spoke slighting- 
ly of the value of the confessions generally, by any means 
imply any renunciation of them on the part of the Church. 
This, I repeat, never happened ; and if ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, in times of an innovating boldness of teaching, did. 
allow the reins to pass.too mach from their hands, and 
occasionally permitted the liberty conceded to their teachers 
to be unworthily abused, still this was only a transient 
although great error of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. But the 
Church never abandoned aught of its rights, nor does their 
conduct establish any absurdity in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Protestant Churches, Would it be a fair and just 
inference, if from the cases in the English Episcopal Church 
in which unprincipled Clergy were for years continued in 
their functions to the spiritual detriment of their Cure, one 
were to attribute to the Church the disgraceful inconsistency, 
that while she appointed the Clergy for the edification of 
their charge, she at the same time permitted them to give 
offence by their unchristian life? If Mr. R. will not allow 
this, but ascribes it to the deficiencies of individual spiritual 
authorities, how can he charge the Protestant Churches in 
Germany with inconsistency ? 

Closely connected with this confusion of the errors in 
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the Functionaries with the principles of the Church, is the 
too great value which Mr, R. attaches to the preventive 
means for those evils which he observed in Germany. The 
English Episcopal Church may glory and rejoice in the cha- 
racter of her XX XIX Articles, she may from her point of 
view, give them the preference over those longer formule, 
which had their origin in historical struggles and in the 
living Christian faith of their composers, (though I must re- 
peat, that it is not in the nature of these confessions that the 
source of the weakness of the authorities is to be sought ;) 
she may think it right to bind her ministers by subscription 
to these Articles ; nothing of all this do we wish to depreci- 
ate ; still one cannot grant to its advocates that the disorders 
observed in Germany evinced the necessity of laying ‘some 

~ check and restraint upon the human mind,’ nor that the 
binding force, the necessity of the subscription, the setting 
the letter of the symbol on the same level with its scriptural 
contents, can be regarded as the source of the spiritual 
biessing which the Church enjoys. ‘The former would too 
much resemble the control which the Romish Church exerts 
over her members; the latter appears to involve too strange 
a confusion of the prevention of an evil with the existence 
of a good. 

The necessity of deterring the ministers of a Church from 
the arbitrary aberrations of heresy, by binding them to human 
Articles, and of thereby assuming the right to remove them 
when convicted of erroneous doctrines, may often, perhaps 
always, exist; yet where it does exist, it presupposes an 
inclination to these heretical aberrations, and that in a de- 
gree proportionate to the apparent urgency of this mecesgity. 

Such an inclination, however; in a considerable part of 
the Clergy, is no healthy condition, nor one productive of 
blessing. Its suppression is but the prevention of a yet 
greater evil than actually exists within the systems The 
blessing, however, the blessing of doctrines delivered by 
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enlightened and believing men, must be derived elsewhere ' 
from the spirit, namely, of grace and of prayer, which 
human forms can never give, but which they may by an 
unreasonable strictness hinder, though they cannot quench. 
When a Church then so far confides that this spirit of grace 
and of truth, which is the spirit of Christ, will ilumine her 
teachers, if duly prepared and called, as to trust that such . 
unscriptural heretical aberrations, by which the basis of 
Christianity is shaken, should be but of rare occurrence ; 
she may, indeed, go too far in this originally noble confi- 
dence, and may find herself compelled by experience to re- 
turn more decisively to the preventive means and rules com- 
prised in the documents upon which she was founded: in no 
event, however, will she be tempted to look for blessing and 
prosperity, from the establishment of the most definite 
verbal forms, from the erection of symbols independent of 
immediate controversy, and from a mode of restraint which 
places the human form of the doctrine on an equality with 
the word of Scripture. Had she such expectations, it were 
evident that she trusted more in the human formule than in 
the Spirit of Christ. While she trusts in this, she will indeed 
not neglect those means of protection ; still she will make it 
her first aim to impart to her young Clergy, by a genuine 
theological preparation, that spirit which preaches the same 
Gospel under forms, varying indeed, yet all within the limits 
of the word of Scripture, and which produces adherence to, 
and justification of, the doctrine not after the letter but after 
the spirit of the symbol : for ill were the state of any eccle- 
siastical authorities who should be unable to discern and to 
exhipit this spirit; and lamentable the condition of any 
Church, which, besides the legal fences against error, did not 
believe in a source from which the truth issues in sucha 
living stream, that error itself must progressively diminish, 
the adn@inistration of the law’ become continually more en- 
lightened, the means of repression Icss ‘and less necessary. 
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Such belief, however, and such endeavours form the princi- 
plés upon which the Evangelical Churches of Germany act- 
ed. If they stumbled occasionally in this noble course is that 
a sign they can never reach the object they proposed? and 
if their principles are grounded on faith in the Spirit of Christ, 
should they abandon them in the midst of their career, and 
recur to those which centre on a reliance upon the letter of 
the human form, and upon the restraining force of the law ? 

- But this leads further*to those other charges‘of Mr. R.’s 
work, which indeed constitute by far the most important 
portion of its contents, the condemnatory representation of 
the direction which theology took for so long a period, 
and in part still takes, in so great a portion of the Germaw 
authors : and here it is my duty both candidly to avow the 
pain which I also feel at such numerous aberrations from the 
purity of Christian truth; and yet distinctly to indicate 
that this evil, when contemplated in the due connexion with 
the free developement of theological science, (and how can 
science exist without freedom) appears partly to have taken 
place beyond the limits of the Church, partly to have been 
a necessary point of transition to a purer theology, partly to 
have been less widely extended than the author represents. 

It is not necessary for us, my dear friend, to settle as a 
preliminary, whether those rationalist tendencies, through 
which the external and internal facts of Christianity are 
to be transmuted and solved into speculation and reflection, 
are disastrous and pernicious in any literature, and in any 
times. 

Christianity is a divine fact, whose’ divine character, ex- 
ternally manifested, is inseparably united with an internal 
transformation of mind, which remains eternally distinct 
from any thing which man by his own device can produce y: 
and yet will the rationalism of all times and all descriptions 
remove the distinction ; this is its error, this its «gdrov 
Letidos, and herein is it at all times equally destructive, 
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whether it employ itself in the sublimest speculations on 
the ideas contained in the facts of Christianity, or whetHer 
on the shallowest department of the common-place, empiric, 
factitious view of history it strain to evaporate the miracles 


of the sacred relation. 
Yet must we confess that this rationalism appears from 


time to time in every people and every literature. England 
has felt its full presumption and full pernisciousness, in its 
deism. In France it united itself, though not at all times 
entirely, with materialism: and in Germany, it apeared in. 
the form of a baselees innovating interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, a shallow, would- son enlightening philosophy of re- 
ligion. 


specially revolting characteristic of the German rationalism 
consists in its having made its appearance within the Church, 


and in the guise of Theology ; this indeed cannot be denied, — 


yet it is not true to the extent to which the author repre- 
sents it. Many of those writers whom he quotes for their 
unseriptural positions and opinions, as Reimarus, Becker, 
Buchholz, &c., were never in any ecclesiastical or theolo- 
gical office; they wrote as men pursuing in entire inde- 
pendence their philosophical systems; and if the influence 
of some of them widely extended itself even among the 
theologians, yet are not their opinions upon that account to 
be charged upon theology and the Church. Or can this 
be done with greater fairness, than if the deistical principles 
of a Hume and a Gibbon, nay, of a Toland and Tindal, were 
to be imputed to the English theology ? We may further 
take into consideration, that many of those scientific men 
who went furthest in a superficial and forced interpretation 
of the sacred documents, belonged to the philosophical 
faculties in our universities: in these it has ever been a 
principle to allow science to speak out entirely unrestrain- 
ed, even in opposition to the doctrine of the Church, in the 
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confidence that the theological faculty, thr ough greater 
depth, or the greater correctness of its point of view, would 
be able to supply a counterpoise : if we take this also into 
the account, no small portion of the blame is already remoy- 
ed from the theologians and the Church of Germany: the 
evil itself remains, but it appears more as connected with 
the philosophical and literary spirit of the time, than as a 
charge against the theology, which however it may have 
come in contact with, and been affected by, the philosophi- 
cal endeavours of the age, has yet its own independent his- 
tory; nor are the several portions of this so indistinct and 
confused as would appear from the notes of Mr. Rose. 
And this constitutes the second point which I would 
hotice, namely, that not only in Mr. Rose’s citations, but 
in the sketeh given in the discourses themselves, the dis- 
tinction. of the different times and periods has been to so 
great a degree neglected : an omission, which has entirely 
abscured the several points of transition by which theology 
progressively advanced towards a purer and sounder state. 
How can your countrymen form a correct image of our 
literature, when Lessing and Schelling, Stcinbart and 
' Bretschneider, Téllner and Recncaaalte Bahrdt and 
Wegscheider, Herder, and the anonymous author of the 
Vindicie sacre N. T. scriptur., are mentioned together, 
without any other distinction than the often incorrect dates ? 
Most of these authors who are thus named together, were 
separated by 30 or 40 years from each other ; they may to 
the letter say the same thing, and yet the meaning in which 
they say it, and the influence which it has upon the times, 
are by no means the same , the earlier haye, perhaps, sug- 
gested as an experiment what has long since been discarded; 
or they have started that as philosophers, which only the 
more superficial writers have attempted to convert into the- 
ology : several of them moreover had grown up in close 
eonnexion with a period in which it was a duty to contend 
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against a false orthoxodism which clung to the letter alone: 
while many of the weaker moderns have proceeded to deve- 
lope their opinions into positions, against which those nobler 
strugglers for truth would themselves with great earnestness 
have contended. The neglect of these historical relations, 
however, (which is not made good by the description of 
Semler) casts a false light upon the whole view. Had our 
author possessed a vivid conception of the spirit of German 
theology, which towards the middle of the preceding century 
was more rigidly attached, than was ever the case in Eng- 
land, to a false system of doctrine, combined with a confined 
idea of inspiration, and a stiff intolerant method of demon- 
stration, which impeded the healthy process of a scriptural 


and deeper theology ; had he moreover by the study of the 


noblest authors of our nation in that earlier period, whether 
in philosophy, or in practical or elegant literature, learnt 
the inward desire after a noble genuine freedom of mind, 
for which at that time Protestant and Romanist longed, he 


would deem the rise of a new and partly daring direction 
of theology, not only a natural but an interesting pheno- 
menon ; he would have acknowledged, that in part, the 
legitimate requisitions of science in philology and history, 
led to the adoption of that mew course; that many also of. 
those so called innovators, were well conscious that they 


possessed a Christian and good seriptural foundation and 


object, but that almost all were so deficient in firm scientific 
principles in the execution of these views, that too much 
freedom and too open a course was given to the bad, the’ 


capricious, and the irreligious, to violate the sanctuaries of 
the Bible, by a semi-philosophical babbling and a lawless 
criticism. 

If then, this point of view be adhered to, that all German 


innovations in theology discharged themselves principally 
in two main channels ; the one in which scientific clearnéss - 


and freedom were the object of honest exertion, the other in 
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which an inward indisposition towards the peculiar character 
of the Christian Religion, moulded the yet uncompleted 
results of historical investigation with a shallow philosophy 
into an unconnected revolting commixture of naturalism 
and. popular philosophy, all the phenomena in the history 
of theology will be sufficiently explained. That better 
race of authors, for the most part too little acquainted with 
the principles of the science of scriptural interpretation, 
and the defence of religion, committed indeed many an 
error, but with a chastened judgment they again struck back 
into the right path. It was natural that they should occa- 
sionally fail at first sight to recognise the shallowness and 
pervertedness of inquiries of the second sort; and that to a 
certain degree participating in the fascination with which 
the spirit of that time had invested every species of tole- 
rance; they should expose themselves to the injustice, by 
which their purer endeavours were subsequently con- 
founded with those of the deistic naturalist ;—an injustice 
frequently practised in these times in a erying manner, not 
by Romanists only, but by Protestants of too exclusive a 
system of theology. And now that this better sort of tem- 
perate religiously disposed, and scientific inquirers have 
gained a better basis, rule, and method, partly through their 
own more enlarged acquaintance with the province of their 


‘science (to which belongs also the acknowledgment of its 


limits ;) partly through the exertions of decided apologists 
and apologetic doctrinal writers ; partly, and not least, 
through the endeavours of a deeper philosophy ; and lastly, 
in part through the religious stimulus caused by momen- 
tous political events; now also that sfudies in ecclesi- 
astical history, alike deep in their character and pure in 
their point of view, have quickened the sight for discerning 
the essence of Christianity ; our German theology is attain- 
ing a pure and scientific character, which it could not have 
3H 
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acquired, so unfettered and in such full consciousness, with» 
out first discharging itself of those baser elements. 

Much is yet left to be done, much to clear away ; but the 
more that genuine apologetic and hermeneutic principles, 
derived from the nature of belief and of thought, possess 
themselves of the mind, the more will those falsifying theo- 
ries of accommodation, those wretched explanations of mira- 
cles, those presumptuous critical hypotheses, give place to a 
perspicuous view of the essence of Divine Revelation, to a 
living understanding of the prophetic and apostolic writings, 
and consequently to a purer exposition of the main doctrines 
of Christianity. You must not allow this hope to be obscured 
by what you may have seen of the struggles of supernatural: 
ism, and rationalism, or perhaps may read most obnoxiously 
exhibited in several of our periodical works. Within the 
province of proper theology this contest is not so important 
as it often appears, and the more it developes itself the 
Jess lasting can it be; inasmuch as an independent rational- 
ism is irreconcileable with the very idea of Christian theo- 
logy, and a bare supernaturalism, which goes no further than 
what its name expresses, does not contain the slightest por- 
tion of the substance and doctrines of Christianity. If then 
it is true, that through a genuine study of scriptural inter- 
pretation and of history, a better theology has begun to 
find place among us, the distracting influence which this 
conflict exerts, must of necessity here also be gradually di- 
minished: on the other hand it will probably continue, pos- 
sibly yet more develope itself, in the more direct province 
of religion, in philosophy and in polities, where amid many 
a struggle, and many an alternation, it may systematise it~ 
self in the contrast of a relgious and of an atheistic, or of 
a sincere and of an hypocritical character of thought, and 
then again from the various points of mutual contact una- 
voidably re-act upon theology. This danger is, however, 
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no other than that to which the English Episcopal, nay 
éven the Romanist, and indeed every part of the Christian 
Church, is exposed ; and this disease, thus universal to man- 
kind, may indeed delay, but cannot preclude, the restoration 
of German theology, derived from the genuine sources of 
philological and historical investigation combined with that 
experience in faith, which brings the mind and heart in 
vivid contact with them. 

If, however, Mr. Rose has failed to perceive the neces- 
sary course of developement of German theology, so neither 
has he become sufficiently acquainted with, nor duly appre- 
ciated, the counter workings, by which the further progress 
of the evil was even in the worst and most perplexed times 
opposed and checked. He names indeed Storr as an oppo- 
nent of the rationalist school, ‘yet so that no one could 
thence perceive that this theologian was only the represen- 
tative of a party at all times considerable and important. 
He names the philosophy of Schelling, yet almost as if all 
the impulses in Religion and in the Church, which, for al- 
most twenty years, have been tending to improvement and 
increased unity, were derived from the suspicious source of 
mystical philosophemata. Neither was the case. Storr was 
but the disciple of the whole school of Witrtemburg and 
‘Tiibingen, of which he was subsequently the head ; a school 
which, without being exempt from the errors of the time, 
has now for between thirty and forty years united in its 
writings the most conscientious earnestness with the deep- 
est investigation. Here should have be mentioned toge- 
ther with Storr the names and the works of the two Flatts, 
ef Siisskind, Bengel, Steudel, &c. To the same effect 
notice should also have been taken of Reinhard, who, chiefly 
by the pure means of works alike classical and theological, 
promoted an improved spirit in Saxony ; of Knapp, who, but 
lately deceased, blended the purest orthodoxy with classical 
attainments, which might satisfy even English scholars, and 
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with a depth of scriptural interpretation, which was the object 
of respect in every school; of Hess, the venerable investiga- 
tor and relator of biblical history ; of the works of Planck on 
Theological Encyclopedia, and in defence of Christianity ; 
of Kleuker in Kiel, Schott in Jena, Schwarz in Heidelberg, 
and of the direction (in part one of scientific depth) deci- 
sively opposed to the common rationalism, which the theo- 
logical faculty of Berlin has by its historical and philosophi- 
cal investigations, for more than fifteen years imparted to 
theological study, All this must be viewed in connexion 
with the great number of well-disposed and Christian prac- 
tical Clergy in evangelical Germany, and with the almost 
universal removal of the lower classes from unchristian books 
upon religion. It should have been acknowledged, that in 
certain parts of Germany and Switzerland, Christian socie- 
ties existed for the purpose of mutually imparting biblical 
and Christian knowledge, and for the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, even previous to the (it must be confessed, somewhat 
too vehement) impulse given by the British Bible Society. 
It should have been noticed, how the community of the 
Moravian brethren exerted, upon the whole, a very deep and 
gentle influence (even though not altogether exempt from 
error) upon the very highest as well as upon the lowest 
classes, in producing the reception of the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, especially of the Atonement, It 
should have been remarked, that the entirely voluntary asso- 
ciations in Bible and Missionary\Societies could not have 
been so universal and so great, as is upon the whole the 
case, without a considerable foundation of Christian disposi- 
tion ; this and so much more therewith connected, must be 
more accurately known, investigated deeper, and exhibited 
in more connexion, before the theology and Church of Pro- 


testant Germany can be displayed in their real form; and — 


they would then certainly not appear so revolting and so 
offending as they are represented in Mr. R.’s work, 
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Should these remarks have now made it clear that the 
foundations upon which the theology of Protestant Germany 
may be raised to a high degree of pure Christian and sci- 
entific elevation, are through the blessing of God, already 
laid on the deep basis of her improved principles, neither 
can one share the great expectations which the author enter- 
tains from the introduction among ourselves of fixed litur- 
gies, and an ecclesiastical constitution resembling that of the 
Episcopal Church. Be it here undecided how far the one 
or the other could in themselves contribute to a better state 
of things ; thus much at least is certain, that in a church ac- 
customed, in the noblest sense of the word, to so much free- 
dom as that of Evangelical Germany, and which, without 
any external interference, is at this moment conscious of a 
voluntary return to the fundamental evangelical principles, 
(a return in which all its earlier spiritual and scientific 
advances are comprised and guaranteed,) political restraint 
can be neither necessary nor beneficial. ‘Those, however, 
who conceive that they can observe in the theology and 
Church of Evangelical Germany an internal formative prin- 
ciple tending to realize a high Christian purity, while they 
do not ascribe the same value as the author to the measure 
which he proposes, will attach themselves so much the more 
firmly to one, which they regard as proceeding from the 
same principle, and of which the author speaks with an 
almost inconceivable suspicion. You will perceive, that I 
speak of the union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
in Germany ; andI must confess to you, that it is the judg- 
ment passed upon this, which appears to me to fix the stamp 
of misconception upon every thing else which is unclear in 
the work. Had the author but recalled to mind, that in the 
period of the greatest indifference to religion and church, 
the division of these two parties continued unregarded and 
ynmitigated ; that the endeavour to remove it coincided with 
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the renewal of a warm interest in divine worship and in the 
Church, had he allowed himself to be informed, that it ori- 
ginated with men very far removed from indifferentism, and 
promoted by that very evangelically-disposed king of Prussia, 
from whom he himself anticipates so much, he could scarcely 
have ascribed the union to motives so bad. But had he: 
(which he at all events both could and ought) informed him- 
self, that the one difference in doctrine between the two 
Churches is of sucha nature, that the distinction can scarcely 
be retained in the symbolical books of the Church even by 
a straw-splitting nicety, (this is the case with regard to the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the two Churches) while 
the other, that regarding election, never existed in Germany, 
{in that the strict Calvinistic doctrine is not at all expressed 
in the symbol of the German reformed Church, the Heidel- 
berg Catechism) and that Bradenburg expressly refused to 
acknowledge the definitions of the synod of Dort respecting 
it; had he weighed this he would have spared himself this 
hostility against a work, in its nature originating in Christian 
brotherly love, and which has already produced in many 
countries, especially in Prussia and Baden, the cheering fruits 
of reanimated interest in the Church, 

Yet enough; for you my worthy friend, I have made 
myself sufficiently intelligible, and should I through your 
means, perhaps contribute to prepare a portion of your coun-’ 
trymen for a correcter view of the character of Protestant 
Germany, I should deem myself happy in thereby repaying 
a small portion of the debt, which the privilege of surveying 
the character of your English Church, in its important and 
pure (though as yet unreconciled) contrasts has laid upon 
me. And if I might express a wish, which forces itself upon: 
me at the close of this long letter, it is, that more of your 
young theologians would visit our Protestant Universities, 
become acquainted with our ‘theologians, and hear our 
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preachers, only not making a transient and hasty stay, nor 
hving principally amid books, but acquainting themselves 
with the people and the Church, and the literature in their 
real character, and ready for mutual confidential interchange 
of their different talents. 


With real regard and esteem, 
Your’s most sincerely, 
Cuartes Henry Sack, 


Professor of Theology, and Minister of the 
Lvangelicul Church of Bona, 
Bonn, 
Fuly 27, 1827. 
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Important admission of the Rationalists, as to the doc 
trines of the Bible. 


‘THE assertion is very often made, by the opposers of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, that those opinions usually 
denominated orthodox, are not really taught in the word 
of God, but that the S.S. properly interpreted, teach little 
more than the simple doctrines of Natural Religion, In 
self-defence they are obliged to assume this ground as long 
as they profess to believe in the divine authority of the 
word of God ; but when they have advanced so far as to 
regard the Bible, as a mere human production, they are at 
liberty to admit that they contain doctrines, which they 
cannot, and do not believe. The consequence is, that it is 
no unusual thing to hear Rationalists of this class, candidly 
admitting that the S. S. do teach the orthodox faith, although 
they reject all its leading principles. The Evangelical 
Church Magazine of Berlin, for June, contains a striking 
instance of this kind. 

A Reviewer in the Journal for Theological Literature, 
(for 1802, p. 594,) published by the late Professor Gabler, 
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one of the most distinguished leaders of the Rationalists— 
in noticing the conversion of a celebrated Theologian from 
neology to orthodoxy, makes the following remarks. ‘This, 
doubtless appears very strange ; but it may be easily ac- 
counted for, from the explanation given by the author him- 
self, and may have been the case with many thinking 
Theologians before him. Notwithstanding all his hetero- 
doxy, he retained his faith in an ¢mmediate divine revela- 
tion through Jesus Christ and in miracles ; professing, 
however, only to bélieve in biblical theology and the 
historical sense of the New Testament. And it was very 
natural, as he was no friend of forced Interpretations of 
the Scriptures, that he should gradually return to complete 
although somewhat moderated orthodoxy.’’ To this, Pro- 
fessor Gabler (himself a Rationalist) adds—“In our opinion 
this is a necessary consequence—for whoever proceeds 
from the principle of an immediate divine revelation through 
Christ, and is still decidedly heterodox, must either do the 
utmost violence to the clearest expressions of the New Tes- 
tament, or be exceedingly inconsequent in all his reasoning, 
for an impartial view of Biblical Theology—as a history of 
the doctrines of the New Testament, must in its nature be 
pretty much orthodox. It is only when belief in an imme- 
diate revelation and miracles is weakened by Philosophy 
and History, and gives way, to at most a belief in a medi- 
ate revelation, that biblical orthodoxy can assume the form 
of rational heterodoxy. Here we may easily see, in what 
sense the orthodox may be right, when they accuse the 
hetrodox of inconsistency.” With this candid avowel, says 
the editor of the Evang. Kirchen Zeitung, is every thing 
admitted, that we can desire from our opponents ;-—and we 
have good reason to hope that this admission will constantly 
become more general. For the school, which by forced 
interpretations endeavoured to introduce rationalistical prin- 
ciples into the New Testament, and of which Paulus may 
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be considered the head, is constantly losing ground. (Pau- 
lus’ Life of Christ, has been certainly published ten years 
too late, and needed not the protection of a 12 years privi- 
Jege against a reprint.) On the other hand, the philological 
School, which is not governed by interest for any theolo- 
gical system, but seeks with as much impartiality for the sense 
of the New Testament, as can be exercised without the aid 
of the Spirit of God, and then rejects whatever they con: 
sider as inconsistent with reason is gaining followers among 
the learned theologians every day. Faith is not every man’s 
gift ; but thankful acknowledgments are due to those who 
are laboring to remove the difficulties to its attainment, and 
~who place opposite opinions in their true light. Every body 
then knows upon what ground he stands, and no one can 
excuse himself with the plea of ignorance. 


sees 
Knapp. 


Tere are few of the recent Theologians of Germany, 
more generally known in this country, or more worthy of 


_ esteem than the late Professor Knapp of Halle. The follow- 


ing very brief notice of his life derived principally from 
Bengel’s . Archiv fiir die Theologie may be acceptable to some 
of our readers.—He was born in the village of Glaucha, near 
Halle, in 1753. His Father was Professor of theology in the 
university of Halle, where his son was educated in the Royal 
Pzdaigogium and in the school attached to the orphan-house. 
He followed the usual course of academical study, first at the 
university of Halle, and subsequently for a short period at 
Gottingen. He received the degree of Master of Philosophy, 
1775, and commenced the duties of a teacher in Halle, in 
the department of classical literature, and in the course of the 
same year in the Exegesis of the Old and New Testament. 


In 1777, he was appointed extraordinary Professor of theo- 
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logy, and in 1782 raised to the rank of ordinary Professor rh 
the same department. He read a two years course of ex- 
egetical lectures, embracing all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, another on theology, and a third on ecclesiastical 
history. On the death of Frelinghausen he was appointed 
con-director of the orphan-house in Halle with Dr. Schulze, 
and subsequently director with the late Chancellor Nie- 
meyer. In 1816 he was made a member of the Royal consis- 
torum for the province of Saxony, in 1817 he received the 
order of the Red Eagle, 3d class, and on the occasion of his 
Jubilee, in 1825, that of the second class, with the Oak leaf. 
As director of the extensive establishment connécted with the 
orphan-house he had particular charge, of the orphan de- 
partment, the latin school, the Bible institution and its 
missionary concerns. In regard to the last, his services were 
peculiarly important. From 1799 to 1825, he superintend- 
ed the publication of the modern history of the evangelical 
institutions for the conversion of the heathen in the East In- 
dies. His feelings not permitting him to admit of a public 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of his course as academi- 
cal teacher, his numerous friends, the theological faculty, 
and the public authorities,took occasion to testify in the most 
unequivocal-terms their high respect for his character and 
services. Among the works dedicated to him on this event, 
was one by the Chancellor Niemeyer. “2 defence of the 
method of Instruction in Theology, pursued in the Ger- 
man Universities, against severe complaints and plausi- 
ble objections.’ 

Knapp was one of those few Professors, who, during the 
long reign of infidelity in Germany, retained their faith in the 
doctrines of the Gospel. He pursued a noiseless course, 
never engaging in controversy which was peculiarly unplea- 
sant to his mild and timid character. He carried his reserve 
so far, that he seldom or never spoke on the subject of reli- 
gious doctrines or experience even in his own family. He 
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would often, however, retire from the bustle and business of 
an university town, to the village of Gnadau, a Moravian set- 
tlement, about 40 miles from Halle, to spend several days in 
pious seclusion among this faithful and devoted class of 
Christians. In his official instructions, however, he uni- 
formly taught and defended the truth, and as his lectures 
were always numerously attended, his influence in this way 
was not only salutary, but important. His writings are not 
numerous, but they are distinguished for their learning, ma- 
turity of judgment, correctness of opinion, and elegance of 
manner. His Seripta varit argumenti, which are exten- 
sively circulated in this country, is one of his most important 
’ works, His son-in-law, Professor Thilo of Halle, has pub- 
lished since his death, his “ Lectures on Doctrinal ‘Theo- 
__ logy.” This work, from the fact that it is free from the phi- 
losophical character, which all recently published systems 
of this kind have assumed in Germany, has been rather cool- 
ly received even by the orthodox, but it is a work replete with 
valuable matter, particularly of an exegetical character, and 
is better suited to the state of things out of Germany, than 
almost any other work of this nature, which the prolific press 
of that country, has lately given birth to. It is also in con- 
templation to collect and publish the various articles of a 
biographical and theological character, which he furnished 
at different periods to various Periodical Journals. 

‘It is certainly adapted to inspire a very sincere respect for 
this excellent man, to recall the trying circumstances under 
which he passed the greater part of his theological life, and 
the uniformity with which he adhered to the great doctrines 
of the Bible. He commenced his career, just as the great 
change in theology throughout Germany began to manifest 
itself, which carried forward in its course from one stage of 
defection to another, almost the entire body of theologians 
throughout the land. To remain firm in adherence to a 
system rejected and despised—by the learning and rank and 
whole spirit of the age ; to stand almost alone, in his fide- 
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lity to the doctrines of the Gospel is proof enough that he 
was sustained by what alone could sustain him,a deep convic- 
tion of the truth of these doctrines founded on an experience 
of their power. It is true that in the early part of his course 
he was, in some measure, carried away by the example and 
influence of such teachers as Semler and Michaelis, but this’ 
was only for a short period, and to an inconsiderable extent, 
This is obvious from the fact, that his lectures on theo- 
logy were written, or at least commenced as early as 1785, 
and that they were then in all essential particulars such 
as they were left at the death of their author. Dr. Scheibel 
says, that it was in the year 1794, that he experienced a de- 
cided change in his religious feelings, but his son-in-law, 
Professor Thilo maintains, that this was not the case, that 
his intimate connexion with the Moravians, his interest in 
their missionary concerns and other indications of inward 
piety are of an earlier date, and that he was in every period 
of his course a believing and biblical theologian. Such a 
man, Professor Thilo further remarks, was not likely to be 
carried away, by the arbitrary method of explaining the Sa- 
cred Scriptures which prevailed at that period, nor to sub- 
ject theology to the constantly changing systems of philoso- 
phy. The lengths to which he saw, the rash innovators and 
improvers in theology, were disposed to go, and the evils 
which resulted from their reckless spirit tended only to con- 
firm him the more, in his steadfast adherence to the word of 
God. Such a man is worthy of all honor, faithful amidst 
general defection, he has the merit of having sustained the 
severest trial to which a man can well be exposed. 


Oe 
Correspondence from Bavaria. 


fy this land the most pleasing prospects present them- 
selves, in relation to evangelical Christianity. —The King de- 
clares himself decidedly against Indifferentism and Rational. 
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ism both among the Protestants and Catholics. ‘The most 
decisive proof of his views, in this respect, is the nomination 
of the venerable Roru, as President of the evangelical 
Consistorium and member of the Council of State ; a deci- 
dedly evangelical man—already known for his distinguished 
classical attainments, and as the long continued friend of 
Jacobi, and the Editor of the works of Hamann, The King 
knew his character, and is said to have remarked, he wished. 
to give the Protestants, a leader out of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and could make no better choice for the Catholics: — 
In Erlangen, a Christian spirit is manifesting itself among. 
ihe students. Professor Kraft continues to labor there with 
increasingly good effect ; he lectures on theology to a class of 
about sixty, and is heard with the greatest interest ; in the 
introduction to his course, he related how he himself, after a 
long struggle with infidelity, had at last become a believer. 
The influence of the Professor of Natural History and Mine- 
ralogy Schubert, author of “Altes und Neues aus der héhe- 
ren Seelenkunde,” was also very considerable. He is now 
removed to the new university in Munich, but has in the 
Counsellor von Raumer a successor, who pursues the same 
Christian course. The Homiletisch liturgische Correspon- 
denzblatt, published at Nuremburgh by the Pastor Brand, 
which advocates the cause of evangelical religion with so 
much zeal and talent, has a constantly increasing circulation. 
It is exciting attention and interest even in North Germany, 
in Bavaria it is read even by the peasants, and many ascribe 
the newly awakened religious life there, principally to this 
publication. In Ingolstadt, where Eck, the great opponent 
of Luther resided, an evangelical congregation has been 
formed three years since, through the zeal of a few pious 
officers who were stationed in the place ; and to this congre- 
gation a pious minister now preaches the word of God.— 
The university of Munich, already one of the most impor- 
tant and attractive in Germany, presents a great variety of 
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character. In connexion with Schelling, the founder of the 
Nature-Philosophy, but now a firm believer in revelation, 
the amiable and simple Schubert pursues his course of in- 
struction, which is attended by many Catholics, and endea- 
vours to infuse the spirit of religion into the investigations 
of nature. On the other hand stands the Catholic Gérres, 
the famous editor of the “ Mercury of the Rhine,” which 
appeared in 1814—15; who has renounced the character of 
Demagogue and Pantheist, and become an advocate of Scho- 
lasticism and the Hierarchy. In the Catholic Church, the 
aged Bishop Sailer, continues his labors with the most bless- 
ed results in Regensburg, and the Canon Widmann co-ope- 
rates with him in the same spirit. In and about Landshut, 
the gospel is preached by several excellent disciples of Sailer, 
and in a district not far from Ingolstadt, which in a religious 
respect, was formerly in a most deplorable condition, a 
Catholic clergyman has produced an excitement by preach- 
ing the word of God, which will, it is hoped, through the 
zeal of his converts be extended far and wide. May the 
spirit of God soon fan these scattered sparks into a flame, 
which shall illumine the night of unbelief, which still broods 
in darkness over the land of our fathers, 
[From the Evungelische Kurchen Zeitung. 


Neufchatel. 


Tue income of Preachers, in the Principality of Neufcha- 
tel, is in the general very small. No one is therefore under 
the temptation to seek the ministerial office, from mercenary 
motives, especially as a man must sometimes wait ten years, 
in consequence of the great number of young theologians, 
before he receives an appointment, Young men from pious 
families are almost the only persons who devote themselves 
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to the sacred office. In order to become a candidate, Propo- 
sant, (as those in the first stage of preparation for the minis- 
try are called,) a person must be at least eighteen years old 
—a native of the canton—and have given at least three 
, months notice of his intention—during which inquiries 
are made as to his morals and piety. Should these result 
satisfactorily, the candidate is admitted to an examination— 
on the ancient languages, rhetoric, literature, philosophy, 
and Hebrew grammar. Rejections are by no means infre- 
quent, although the schools are far from being neglected. 
The candidate is subjected to a strict superintendence; it 
is expected of him to lead a quiet and retired life, and seek 
intercourse with the clergy. Neglect of public worship— 
frequent attendance of dissipating society—a want-of seri- 
ausness and diligence—draw down upon him severe disappro- 
bation. A four years course of study, and the performance of 
various exercises are required before ordination. Publictlec- 
tures are not delivered, but the deficiency is supplied by 
private study and the instruction of able clergymen. The 
text-book for theology is commonly Osterwald's Compend, 
for Church History Mosheim. Turrettin, Werenfels, Vernet, 
Beausobre, Sally, Abbadie, Pictet, &c., with the more impor- 
tant of the Fathers, are recommended to be studied in pri- 
vate. ‘The classis (as the Synod of the clergy is called) has; 
since a few years, appointed a Committee of its members, to 
superintend the studies of its candidates, which consists of a 
~ President, two Assistants, and a Secretary, and assembles 
every fourteen days for a session of at least three hours. 
All the candidates of the canton must attend these meetings, 
some important work (for example Calvin’s Institutes) is 
regularly gone through, and each brings his remarks on the 
part previously studied at home, The exegesis of the New 
Testament is also attended to, or the time is occupied in 
exercises of a homiletical or doctrinal character, Every 
year in April, every candidate has an examination to sustain, 
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in the presence of the assembled clergy, should it not be 
sustained, his ordination is deferred another year. During 
the four years, ten sermons are preached, which must meet 


the approbation of the above named committee ; these ser- ~ 


mons are not delivered in the church, but in the chapel of 
the hospital. Those who have completed the four years 
course, stood the four examinations, and delivered ten satis- 
factory sermons, should the Synod have no objection to make 
on other grounds, are admitted to a final trial, which consists 
in two trial sermons and four examinations, at intervals of 
fourteen days, on the various branches of theology and phi- 
losophy. ‘I’o every sermon three days are allowed. If the 
candidate pass this trial, he is ordained, after prayer has 
been offered for him in all the churches in the canton, which 
is done on the Sabbath preceding his ordination. After the 
ordination, which is private, the individual ordained bears 
the title, Ministre du St. Evangile, and is authorized and 
bound as /postle, to preach in every church in the land 
wherever it may be necessary. An postle receives 12 
Louisd’or, (less than 48 dollars,) as a yearly salary. The 
successive steps of subsequent advancement, are assistant 
preacher, (suffragant,) then Diaconus, and finally preacher 
or pastor. Only the last are members of the consistorium 
(la Compagnie,) the two Deacons have together only one 
voice. The classis meet the first Wednesday of every 
month. 

The departure from the pure evangelical doctrines, has 
never been general in Neufchatel—fidelity to the confession 
of the church has been preserved—and rationalism would 
have been abhorred as heresy, had it attempted to force its 
way into the canton; although, {true vital piety has suffered 
from the prevalent spirit of the times, it has never been 
extinct, and of late indications of the most favourable char- 
acter have appeared, 

[From the Kirchen Zeilung- 
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Scripture Natural History ; or a Descriptive Account 
of the Zoology, Botany, and Geology of the Bible. I- 

lustrated by Engravings. By Wm. Carrenter. pp. 
606. Price 14s, Wightman. 


'Taar study which, of all others, is the most important 
and the most comprehensive, is the study of the inspired 
volume. ‘T’o a knowledge of its principles, with which eter- 


mal life is connected, more than human resources and finite | 


instruction are indispensable ; for “ this is life eternal, that 


they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 


whom thou hast sent.” But ‘no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 


Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.” It is 


this most elevated department of biblical study which should 


_ occupy our first and chief solicitude, and about which we 


should be continually anxious to engage the attention of 
others. Though this is unspeakably the best knowledge 
that can be obtained of the Holy Scriptures, and nearly the 


whole of what is attained by considerable numbers who 
_ daily and devoutly peruse them, yet that a correct under- 
- standing of a large proportion of their sacred pages is not to 
_ be possessed without the inferior aids of critical investigation 


and scientific research, we presume will be universally ad- 


“mitted. No eminence of piety, therefore, can entitle persons 


to treat with indifference those labors whose object is, by 
the illustration of the economy of nature, as exhibited in the 
Scriptures, to develope the infinite wisdom, power, and be- 
neficence of the Creator. 

This volume on Scripture Natural History, will form a 
very acceptable companion to Mr. Carpenter’s recent pub- 
lication, entitled <‘ A Popular introduction to the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures.” Like that, his present work will be 
found to be comprehensive, perspicuous, and highly inter- 


esting to all who are desirous of enlarging and Strengthening 
3K : 


ae 


their acquaintance with that book, whose value and impor +a 
tance are inconceivably superior to that of any other. ~ It is 
divided into three parts, Zoology, Botany, and Geology.» 
Under Zoology there are six chapters, containing represen- 
tations of man, beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects ¢ Boss <.' 
iany includes five chapters, in which are descriptions of grass 
and herbs, plants and shrubs, trees, doubtful plants and trees, 

and vegetable substances; Geology, in three chapters, gives — f 
an account of stones, earths, and metals. The explanation , . 
of these subjects is assisted by forty-three engravings. =, 

_ The scientific reader is well aware of the difficulty which 
must attend any attempt to impart intelligible information, — 
on subjects so multifarious as the above analysis necessarily’ fe: 
includes, within the confined limits of a single octavo; our 
author, however, in encountering this difficulty, appears 

to considerable advantage, as may be seen in the following - 
example :— r . 


. 


“TA WILD BOAR. ae 


So the wild boars spring furious from their den, 

Rous'd with the cries of dogs, and voice of men; — 

O’er their bent backs the bristly horrors rise, 

Fires stream in lightning from their sanguine eyes: 

On every side the crackling trees they tear, : 

And root the shrubs, and lay the forest bare; 

They gnash their tusks, with fire their eyeballs roll, 

Till some wide wound lets out their mighty soul. 
Thad, xii. 163; xiii. 598. 


“This animal, which is the original of all the varieties of 
the hog kind, is by no means so stupid nor so filthy an animal 
as that we have reduced to tameness; he is something 
smaller than the domestic hog, and does not so vary in his 
color, being always found of an iron-grey, inclining to black; 
his snout is much larger than. that of a tame hog, and 
the ears are shorter, rounder and black: of which color are 
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ees : } 
iso the feet and the tail, But the tusks of this animal are 
__ Iarger than in the tame breed; they bend upwards cir- 
~ cularly, and are exceeding sharp at the points. 
“ The wild boar roots up the ground in a different man- 
ner from the common hog ; for as this turns up the earth in 
little spots here and there, so the wild boar ploughs it up like 
a furrow and does irreparable damage in the cultivated 
Jands of the farmer, destroying the roots of the vine and 
other plants. Hence we see the propriety with which the 
- Psalmist represents the subversion of the Jewish common-_ 
wealth, under the allegory of a vine destroyed by one of 
these beasts : * Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt; thou 
__ hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. Thou preparedst 
room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and it 
~ filled the land. She sent out her boughs into the sea, and 
her branches into the river. Why hast thou then broken ‘2 
down her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way | 
do pluck her? the boar out of the wood doth waste it, and ~ 
_ the wild beast of the field doth devour it Ps. Ixxx. 8—13. 
If the Psalm was written as is supposed, during the Baby- 
~ Tonian captivity, the great propriety of the allegory becomes: 
‘ ae more apparent, Not satisfied with devouring the plants and 
fruit which have been carefully raised by the skill and at- 
— tention of the husbandman, the ferocious boar lacerates and__ 
breaks with his powerful tusks, the roots and branches of 
the surrounding vines, and tramples them beneath his feet. 
The’ reader will easily apply this to the conduct pursued by _ 
the Chaldeans towards the Jewish state, whose desolation is 
_. thus pathetically bewailed by the prophet: ‘'The Lord hath 
trodden under foot all my mighty men in the midst of me:. 
he hath called an assembly against me to crush my young 
-- men; the Lord hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Ju- 
; dah, as in a wine press.” Lam. i. 15, 
* “The wild boar (as remarked by Goldsmith) can be 
called neither a gregarious nor a solitary animal. ‘The first 
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three years the whole litter follows the sow, and the family — 
lives in a herd together. They are then called ‘beasts of 
company,’ and unite their common forces against the inva- 
_sions of the wolf, or the more formidable beasts of prey. 
es When come to a state of maturity, however, and conscious 
of his own superior strength, the wild boar walks the forest 
alone, and fearless. He dreads no single creature, nor does” 
he turn out the way, even for man himself. ‘ 
“This animal is extremely fond of marshes, fens, and 
reedy places, so may be seen in Le Bruyn ; and is probably 
referred to in Ps. Ixviii. 30. ‘Rebuke the company of the 
spearmen,’ literally, ‘the beast of the reeds or canes.” — 
p. 145. ; [From the Baptist Magazine. 


RABBINICAL BIOGRAPHY 


N be Rabhe Firaham Aben-Ezra. 


ae Rass Apranam Apen-EHzra was an elegant writer, and 
rt held in high estimation both by Jews and Christians. He 
was a native of Spain, born at Toledo, in the year 1099. 

A __ He was a man of most extensive learning, being well skilled 
. in grammar, plilosophy, astronomy, and medicine. He was 
intimately acquainted with Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic ; 

and published many works in these learned languages. His 

style has been much admired for its elegance, conciseness, 

and perspicuity. By his countrymen he was called “ The. 
Wise,” and Maimonides, who was contemporary with Aben- - 

Ezra, held him in such high estimation, that, in a letter of 
instruction addressed to his son, he commands him to study 

the writings of Aben-Ezra continually, and to study no others, 

he regarding them as the most excellent, useful, elegant, 
learned, and abounding with sound judgment. His style has © 

been said’ to approach nearly that of the Holy Scriptures, 
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d his commentaries upon the several books of the Old 
‘estament are remarkable for the learning they display, and 
the strict manner in which the literal sense has been adhered 
to. Besides his commentaries, and other theological works, 
he composed many on grammatical and astronomical sub- 


jects, some of which are in print. He is reputed to be the 


inventor of the division of the celestial sphere by the equator. 
He travelled in most parts of Europe, and associated with 
the most learned of his time. His works are dated at vari- 
ous places, from which we may partly learn the course of his 
travels. He was at Mantua in 1145, at Rhodes in 1156, in 
England in 1159, and at Rome in 1167. He is supposed to 
have lived seventy-five years, but the precise period of his 


__ death is unknown. De Rossi gives a list of twenty-nine 
_works written by Aben-Ezra.* _ 
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No. 2.—Rabbi Levi Ben Gershon ; or, Gersonides Levi. 


‘This celebrated rabbi was a native of Bagnolo, a town in 
‘Provence, and born in 1288. He died at Perpignan in 1370. 


_ He was a physician, and very learned in the sciences. He 
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___wroté commentaries on the works of Aristotle, and composed — 
several astronomical treatises ; one in particular on the mo- ~ 


tions of the celestial bodies. His exposition of the Scriptures 
is full of knowledge, and the style is very elegant. His com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch has been several times printed. 


——— 


No. 3.—Rabbi David Kimchi. 


Rabbi David Kimchi, the son of Joseph, the celebrated 
Rabbin, flourished in the 12th and 13th centuries. He is 
frequently called Radak by the Jews, that name being formed 


by the initials of his name. David Kimchi, who was born at - 


* Rossi Dizionario Storico degli Autori Ebrei.° 


a +i ; es 


ai 


in Hebrew and biblical literature. As a grammarian and — 
___ Hebrew interpreter, Kimchi has been universally esteemed _ 
: and followed, both by Jews and Christians, He is said to 
have been a warm admirer of the Moreh Nevochim of Moses . 
Maimonides; and he was appointed, in 1282, arbiter of the _ 
disputes between the Spanish and French Synagogues, on the 
_works of that author. His commentary, printed for the first 
time in 1485, has been printed in all the Rabbinical Bibles, 
and several times without the text. De Rossi,* well versed 
in Hebrew literature, has enumerated the chief of the works 
of Kimchi. He lived to a very advanced age, butneither the 
exact date of his birth nor of his decease is known. By, 
Sanctus Pagninus is said to have borrowed the chief part 
of his Hebrew Lexicon and Grammar from the writings of 
Kimchi. ; : 


iy * Rossi Dizionario Storico degli Autori Ebrei, p» 185. : 
[From the Jewish Expositor. — 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir is the intention of the Editor to commence a new 
series of the work with the first number of the present 
year. The plan will not be essentially changed, but so 
far modified as to adapt it to a larger class of readers. 
Arrangements have been made for the regular reception 
of German, French, and English theological Journals, and 
other means adopted to secure information:on the vari- . 
ous departments of theological literature. Mr. Joseph 
Addison Alexander will hereafter be associated with the 
present Editor, in the superintendence of the publication. 
The qualifications of this gentleman for the task, are such 
as to secure the confidence of all who have thefpleasure 
of knowing him. To him all communications respecting 
the Repertory after the completion of the present vo- 
lume, are to be addressed. All payments for the présent 
and previous volumes, are to be made to Messrs. 'G. & C. 
Carvill, New-York ; but subsequently to Mr. J. Alexan- 
der, Princeton, } New-Jersey. 

The subscription price of the work ‘will be reduced 
from 4 dollars to 3, if paid within the first six months of 
the year, and forwarded in any way free of expense to 
Mr. Alexander. 
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lated by Rev. James W. Alecander. 


ELS TO THE EAST; 


“ ROSENMULLER’S ALTERTHUMSKUNDE.” 
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EXTRACTS. 


extracted from the “ Handbuch der Biblischen Alterthumskunde, von 
Ernst Friedr. Kari Rosenmiiller, der Theologie Doctor, und der 
morgenland. Literatur ordentl. Professor zu Leipzig. Erster Band. 
’ Erster Theil. Einleitung. §7. pp. 59—106. 


Among the sources of information to which the stu- 
dent of Biblical Antiquities has resort, an important 
place must be given to the accounts of such travellers 
as have visited those countries which are the theatre 
of important events mentioned in the Bible. It is evi- 
dent at first sight that we must borrow first and chiefly 
from travellers, the knowledge of all that nature has be- 
stowed upon a country, as its Seas, Rivers, Mountains, 
Valleys and Plains; its climate, weather, natural pheno- 
mena, peculiarities of the seasons and the times of sow- 
ing and harvest dependant on these, as also other facts 
relative to husbandry. As all these things have suffered 
little or no change, we may use with sufficient confidence 
the accounts of recent observers, for the elucidation of 
ancient writings. The importance of travels in the East 
arises from this fact among others, that the manners, 
customs, and economy of these countries have under- 
gone less change than those of the West. This is es- 
pecially true of such usages and customs as have their 
foundation in the climate and the physical condition of 
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those regions. The clothing of the Orientals, the ar- 
rangements of their dwellings, their mode of agriculture, 
their baths and unguents, their despotic government, 
their domestic economy and their polygamy, are at 
this moment what they were 2000 years ago, since 
these are grounded upon their climate and consequent 
temperament. The deserts of Syria, Arabia, and Egypt 
are at this day, as in the days of Abraham, traversed by’ 
wandering herdsmen who live under tents as in ancient 
times, and whose manners have been so little altered in 
the lapse of some thousand years, that he who visits 
their deserts and tents is strikingly reminded of the 
usages of the patriarchs as they are depicted in the first 
book of Moses. To this ambulatory life they are con- 
demned by the nature of the wilderness, and in this 
wandering are founded their social institutions, and a 
great part of their domestic habits and usages, which will 
remain unaltered as long as their existence shall endure. 
Many valuable accounts of travels have been published 
by men of credibility and judicious observation, espe- 
cially since the seventeenth century ; and we would not 
pass unnoticed the older books of travels, as their au- 
thors stood nearer to scriptural times, by several centu- 
ries, than ourselves, and particularly as they were better 
able than later travellers to find in existence ancient 
monuments, which from time to time in the progress of 
so Many centuries, are either ruined, or entirely swept 
away. Among these old books of travels, we reckon 
the relations of the Crusaders. The Crusades, which be- 
gan about the end of the 11th century, caused more 
Europeans to visit, Palestine than ever before sought that 
country, and led numbers who engaged in these cam- 
paigns to give accounts of their adventures, and the 
places where they occurred. These writers had in most 
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_ tases not only travelled in the East, but sometimes re- 


mained there many years in the.enjoyment of distinguish- 
ed honours. 

Avery full account of travels as late as 1780 is to be 
found in J. G. Meusel’s Biblioth. Histor. Vol. I. P. I. 
pp. 54 & 72. Vol. II. P. 1. pp. 22. 207 & 243. Vol. 
1. P. IL. p. 319. & Vol. TI. P. I. p. 88. to which may 
be added the Appendix as far as the year 1801 in Vol. 
X. P. Ii.—Ample notices of travels in the countries 
which compose the Turkish Empire, extending as far as 
1789, with good remarks, were published by Chrph. 


_ Wilh. Liideke (Preacher to the Evangelical congregation 


at Smyrna from 1759 to 1768) in his. Description of the 
Turkish Empire. P. I. p.389, &c. P. IL. 'p. 92, &c. 
P. Ill, p. 67, &c.. Remarks upon the ancient and mo- 
dern writers of travels, especially with reference to their 
value for the natural history of the East, are contained in 
the Prefaces to the first five parts of Samuel Oedmann’s 
miscellaneous collections of natural history, for the elu- 
cidation of the Sacred Scriptures, from the Swedish, 
Rostock, 1'786—1795. Consult also Bellermann’s Ma- 
nual for Biblical Literature, P. II. p. 73. Second edition, 
Erfurt. The “Collection of remarkable travels in the 
East, in translations and extracts, with maps and en- 
gravings, and with useful introductions and indexes,” con- 
tains accounts of travels important in reference to Bibli- 
cal Archaeology: it was published by H. E.G. Paulus 
in 7 vols. 8vo. Jena, 1792—1803. We ought also to 
mention the “ Collection portative de Voyages traduits 
de différentes langues orientales et Européennes, par L. 
Langléz,” in five small volumes, Paris, 1797—1805, with 
an atlas and plates. 


We shall now proceed to givea review of the most . 


important accounts of travels ip ‘the East, especially of 
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such as shall be referred to in the following work ; in 
which we shall observe the chronological order of the 
travels, as they were made. f 

A valuable collection of the narratives of such as were 
actors in the Crusades, and who visited the Holy Land 
after the end of the 11th century, is contained in a work 
compiled by Jacob Bongars, under the following title: 
“ Gesta Dei per Francos, sive orientalium expeditionum et 
regni Francorum Hierosolymitani historia, a variis, sed 
illus aevi scriptoribus, litteris commendata, nunc _pri- 
mum aut editis, aut ad libros veteres emendatis,” Hanau, 
1611, two volumes fol. An ample account of the con- 
tents of the two volumes is contained in Meusel’s Bib?. 
Mstor. Vol. Ul. P. II. p. 271, &e. : 

Reyssbuch des heyligen Landes--that is, an accurate ac- 
count of all and every voyage and pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land whilst in the power of the Infidels, whether under- 
taken in warlike array, or for purposes of devotion, &c. 
&c. together with a description of the Holy Land, its 
provinces, &c. with their cities, villages, &c. &c. Frank- 
fort am Mayn, 1609.* 

The Publisher, \Vicholas Roth, informs us in the preface, 
that this collection was first undertaken by Sigmund Fey- 
rabend, and in 1583 appeared in one volume. As he had 
now purchased the whole edition of Feyrabend, the co- 
pies of which were almost all scattered, he resolved to 
publish a new edition enlarged by new travels, and com- 
prised in twovolumes. This collection contains twenty- 
one accounts of travels, of which some are translated into 
German from the Latin and other European languages, 
though in a negligent manner. The most complete ac- 

* We do not think it necessary to give in full in every instance the 


titles of those old German books, which in some cases take up nearly a 
page.— Translator. 
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count of this work is given by Liideke, in the work above 
mentioned, P. I. p. 96.. The oldest of these selections 
is the description of the notable campaign of the Chris- 
tians in the Holy Land, in the year 1095, under Godfrey 
of Boulogne, by Ruperti, Abbot of Bergen; the latest is 
John Schwallart’s (Zuallart’s) account of his pilgrimage 
in 1586: the author wasa Netherlander, and the book 
originally appeared in French. . 

A number of old travels, earlier than the 16th century, 
may be found described in the following collection of 
French translations: “ Voyages faits principalement en 
Asie dans les XII. XIII. XIV. et XV. siécles, par Benja- 
min de Tudele, Jean du Plan-Carpin, Nic. Ascelin, Guil- 
laume de Rubriquis, Mare Paul Venitien, Haiton, Jean de 
Mandeville, et Ambroise Contarini, accompagnés. de 
Vhistoire des Sarrassins et des Tartares, etc. par Pierre 
Bergeron: a la Haye,” 1735, two vols. small folio. The 
author of the first production of this series, Benjamin, a 
Jew of Tudela in Navarre, left behind him in the Hebrew 
language, a description of his travels made in the years 
between 1160 and 1173, through a great part of the then 
known world. These travels appear to have been print- 
_ed first in Hebrew, at Constantinople, 1543, in octavo: 
then at Ferrara 1556, and at Freyburg in Swabia, 1583. 
Benedict Arias Montanus gave a latin translation at Ant- 
werp 1575, in octavo, and Constantin L’Empereur a new 
Latin version with the Hebrew text on one side, and an- 
notations, at Leyden 1633, in small octavo. A translation 
more correct in many points, with critical investigations 
concerning the information of Benjamin, was published 
by Baratier, so celebrated for his precocity of intellect, 
under the following title : “ Voyages de Rabbi Benjamin, 
fils de Jona de Tudele, en Europe, en Asie, et en Afrique, 
depuis ’Espagne jusqu’a la Chine. Ou len trouve plu- 
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sieurs choses remarquables concernant lhistoire et la 
geographie et particulierement l’état des Juifs au douzieme 
siécle. Traduits de l’Hebreu et enrichis de notes et de 
Dissertations historiques et critiques sur ces Voyages. 
Par J. P. Baratier, T. I. II. Amsterdam, 1734,” in octavo: 
Baratier, who wrote this work, replete with astonishing 
learning, at the age of thirteen years, makes it in the high- 


est degree probable (Vol. II. p.'7.) that Benjamin never ° 


visited the lands of which he gives an account, as he 
shews that what purports to be a description of travels 
swarms with the silliest fables ; and in particular, that the 
many palpable errors in the statement of the distances 
between places, could proceed only from a writer whose 
knowledge of the countries concerning which he speaks 
was exceedingly imperfect. For the literary. notices of 
Benjamin’s travels, see. Wolfti Bib. Hebr. Vol. 1. p. 247. 
Vol. III. p. 152. Vol. IV. p.'798, and Kécher’s Nova 
Biblioth. Hebr. P. 1. p. 34. “aa Ms 

“Les Observations de plusieurs singularitez et choses 
memorables trouvées en Grece, Asie, Judée, Egypte, 
Arabie, et autres pays estranges, redigées en trois Livres, 
par Pierre Belon du Mans,” Paris, 1553. “ Reueuz de 
rechef, et augmentez de figures, avec une nouvelle table 
de toutes les matieres traictées en iceux,” from Slantin’s 
press, with many wood-cuts. Antwerp, 1555, 8vo. and 
Paris 1588, 4to. Extracts with remarks of a naturalist in 
Paulus’s Collection of Travels, P. I. p.197. P. IL. pp. l— 
26. P. IiT. pp. 17—42, and 130—223. The author, one 
of the most learned and excellent naturalists, made. his 
journey in the East, not, asit is said in Paulus’s Collection, 
(P. I. pp. 197, 199) in the years 1546—1549, but in 
1537 and the following years, (v. Livr. Il. c. 74. 


fol. 239 of the Antwerp edition). Although the princi- - 


pal object of the author was to describe the natural phe- 
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nomena observed by him, yet he has also carefully and 
accurately depicted the manners, usages, and public and 
domestic arrangements of the countries through which he 
passed. The author was murdered in the year 1564, in 
the forest of Boulogne near Paris. 

Leonharti Rauwolfen, Doctor of Medicine and Physi- 
cian in Augsburg—* Description of a journey which he has 
recently completed with no little trouble and danger, in 
the East, especially in Syria, Judaea, Arabia, Mesopota- 
mia, Babylonia, Assyria, Armenia, &c. together with an 
account of certain beautiful foreign Bigs &e, &c. &e. 
Langingen, 1583, quarto.” 

~The pages of the first three parts go on without 
interruption to page 487. The fourth part consists 
of forty-two wood-cuts of plants. The author com- 
menced his journey in May 1573, and returned in Feb- 
ruary 1576. An ample notice of the contents of this 
book of travels is given by Liideke, P. II. pp. 113 
—116. At the conclusion of his remarks he says, 
“ One would scarcely suppose that 200 years ago so good 
a book of travels would have been composed as this ac- 
tually is. We have only to regret that it is writen in 
such antiquated German, which in words and orthogra- 
' phy strangely differs from the present language, and also 
the incorrect printing of foreign words, by which it is 
still more disfigured. He inserts very strange, and often 
entirely false accounts, but in what he himself describes 
he appears to deserve the greatest credit. He has care- 
fully observed the Oriental manners. This book is not 
unworthy of being again published, either in a good 
abridgment, or in a version into our own dialect, for the 
more ‘general use of readers.” These travels are in the 
first volume of the Reyssbuch or Book of travels in the 
Holy Land, already mentioned. In Jécher’s Gelehrten 
—Lexicon, it is said that Rawwolf had come on his re- 
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turn from his Oriental travels as far as Hungary, and 
that he died at Hatwan in the year 1606. This proba- 
ble acecunt, taken from Adams Vitis Eruditorum and 
Kestner’s Lexicon of learned Physicians, is contradicted 
by another, which is written by some ancient hand oppo- 
site to the title page of the copy of Rauwolf’s travels 
which is in the possession of the author, as old probably 
as the end of the 16th century, and which we here insert 
with diplomatic exactness. “ This Leonhard Rauwolf 
D. perished miserably in the flower of his youth. A few 
years after his return to Augsburg, having undergone a 
great deal of labour, fatigue, and danger, he engaged in 
a bet for a few ducats, to jump over the cistern at the 
wellof St. Anna. Unfortunately he sprang into the water. 
The youth present, interested in the result of the bet, fail- 
ed in time to render him assistance, and he thus was mise- 
rably drowned.—God grant him a happy resurrection. 
Amen.” [This is the substance of the old German note 
to which Rosenmuller refers.] 

“ Terosolymitana peregrinatio Illustrissimi Principis Ni- 
colai Christophori Radzivili, Ducis Olicae et Niewisii, Pa- 
latini Vilnensis, militis Mierosolymitani, etc., primum a 
Thoma Tretero, custode Varmiensi, ex Polonico sermo- 
ne in Latinum translata, nunc varie aucta et correctius in 
lucem edita,” Antwerp 1614, fol. These travels do not 
consist, as Liideke asserts (P. II. p. 98), of four volumes, 
but of four letters. The first is dated the last of May 
1583, at Cyprus, and treats of what is remarkable in the 
islands of Crete and Cyprus; the second is from Tri- 
polis in Syria, written July 29, 1583, and gives an ac- 
count of Palestine ; the third. from Sitia, Oct. 25, 1583, 
contains a full description of Egypt ; the fourth is after 
the return of the author to Nieswitz, of date July 10th, 
1584, and details the incidents of his journey homeward. 
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As ani appendix follows “ Ordo processionis S. Sepul- 
chri, item modus ordinandi S. Sepulchri militem,” toge- 
ther with a plan from copper-plate of the church of the 
holy sepulchre. A German translation of this very use- 
ful book of travels is contained in the “ Reyssbuch des 
heyligen Landes.” 

“ Ttinerarium Hierosolymitanum et Syriacum, in quo va- 
riarum gentium mores et instituta, insularum, regionum 
urbium situs, una ex prisci recenticrisque saeculi usu ; una 
cum eventis, quee auctori terra marique acciderunt, di- 
lucide recensentur. Accessit Synopsis Reipublice Ve- 
net. Auctore Joanne Cotovico, Ultrajecto, J. V. D. 
et Milite Hierosolymitano;” Antwerp, 1619, in large 
quarto. Cotowyk entered upon his journey in the be- 
ginning of August, 1598, and returned to Venice in May 
1599. Liideke,+ who gives the contents of his book at 
large, expresses concerning it the following very cor- 
rect opinion, Part IJ. p. 125. “ This is one of the best 
books of travels which we have, upon Palestine and Sy- 
ria, and is a masterpiece for the age in which the aw 
thor lived. His accounts have been used by many who 
have not mentioned his name.” 

“Viaggi di Pietro della Valle il Pellegrino, descritti 
da lui medesimo in lettere familiari al suo amico Mario 
Schipano, scritte dell? anno 1614, fin’, al 1626, divisi in 
tré parti; cioe la Turchia, la,Persia e India.” Rome, 
1658, 1658, 1663. Three Parts in four Volumes quar- 
to. The first part was reprinted in 1662, with the life 
of the author and his likeness. Both are prefixed to 
the German translation, which appeared in folio with 
copper-plates, at Geneva, under the following title, “ Petri 
della Valle, eines vornehmen Roémischen Patritii, Reiss- 
Beschreibung in unterschiedliche Theile der Welt, nem- 
lich in Turkey, Aegypten, Palestina, Persien, Ost-Indien, 
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und andere weit entlegene Landschafften,” U. 8. W- 
Della Valle was not only one of the most learned of tra- 
vellers, but also one of the most interesting of men, and 
there are few books of travels which furnish the reader 
with such a union of instruction and entertainment. An 
excellent view of the life and travels of Peter Della 
Valle is given by Goethe in his Westéstlichen Divan, 
(pp. 466—497) which may be inserted here as the 
most valuable opinion of these travels. “It may be re- 
marked that every man prefers above all others that path 
by which he has himself been conducted to any know- 
ledge or instruction, and would gladly introduce and initi- 
ate his successors through the same way. In this view I 
have given a circumstantial account of Peter Della Valle, 
as he was the traveller by whose means the peculiarities 
of the East were first and most clearly developed before 
my mind, and as from my predilections it seems to me 
that from his representations I derived a peculiar ground 
and basis for my Divan. May this prove an incitement 
to some, in this age which is so rich in single sheets and 
pamphlets, to peruse a folio, by which they will be intro- 
duced to an important World, which, though from recent 
travels it may appear superficially altered, will still prove 
to be fundamentally the same, as it appeared at that 
day to this distinguished man.” We remark here that 
Della Valle was the first who gave certain information of 
the Samaritans, and that we are to thank him also for 
the knowledge of the Samaritan Recension of the Pen- 
tateuch. Through his hands arrived the first copy of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch in Europe. He had purchas- 
edit in the year 1616 at Damascus, for Mons. de Sancy, 
then French ambassador, afterwards Bishop of St. Malo, 


who at alate period presented it to the Fathers of the 
Oratory at Paris. 
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By the side of Della Valle deserves to be placed a 
German traveller of the same century, Adam Oleari- 
us. He visited Persia a few years after Della Valle, 
(1636 to 1638) as Conseiller d’ambassade to an embassy 
which the duke Frederic third, of Sleswick and Holstein, 
sent to the Shah of Persia for the purpose of instituting 
commercial connexions. After his return he was ap- 
pointed Librarian at Gottorf, and made public the his- 
tory. of his journey, first in 1647 at Sleswick, in folio, 
A second and third augmented edition appeared in the 
years 1656 and 1663, likewise at Sleswick, in folio. Af- 
' ter his death an edition enriched with new matter was 
published under the following title: “ The Travels of the 
celebrated Adam Olearius, collected and augmented, 
with the Oriental travels of John Albrechts von Mandelslo, 
and Jiirgen Anderson, and Volquart Iversen ;” &c. &c. 
Hamburg, 1696, in two folio volumes. Olearius not 
only describes the natural condition, and the state-con- 
stitutions of the countries through which he travelled, 
but. also gives graphic and lively delineations of life 
and manners in Persia, from the highest to the lowest or- 
der. His travels are still numbered among the best 
works upon Persia. 

_ At the same time that Olearius was in Persia, this 
kingdom was visited for the first time by John Baptist 
Tavernier, Baron of Aubonne. In subsequent times, 
and as late as 1664, he five times visited Persia and India 
asa Jewel-merchant. The history of his travels appear- 
ed under the foliowing title: “Six Voyages en Turquie, 
en Perse, et aux Indes faits pendant l’espace de quarante 
ans, accompagnés d’observations particuliéres sur la 
qualité, la religion, le gouvernement, les coutumes, et le 
commerce de chaque pais, avec les figures, les poids, et 
la valeur des monnoies, qui y ont cours. Par J. B, Ta-° 
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vernier, Paris, 1676,” in two quarto volumes. A _ fev 
years after the author published a Supplement, entitled’: 
“ Recueil de plusieurs relations et traités singuliers et 
curieux non compris dans ses six premiers voyages, avec 
figures en taille douce, Paris, 1679,” in quarto. Editions 
of the whole work were afterwards printed at Utrecht, 
im 1712, in three 8vo. volumes, at Rouen in 1713, in five 
12mo. volumes, and at the Hague in 1718, in three 8vo. 
volumes. In the same year appeared two German 


~ translations, the one by J. Menudier, at Nuremburg, 


1681, the other by John Herm. Widerhold, at Geneva 
1681 ; both in three Parts, (forming however but one 
volume) in folio, with copper-plates. From his having 
spent the greater part of his life in Persia, and having 
travelled through the land in every direction, he was in a 
situation to acquire more correct information of many 
things than other travellers, who remain there often only 


a few months. His descriptions shew him to have been | 


a man of penetration, and in a high degree possessed of 
the faculty of forming correct opinions. 

In the same year in which Tavernier for the last time 
visited Persia, (1664) a countryman of his, and like him 
a Jeweller, travelled to the same country ; this was John 
Chardin. Ue soon acquired the title of Merchant of the 
Schah of Persia, which afforded him free access to the 
greatest men of the kingdom, and to the Shah himself. 


He remained six years in Persia, and returned in the 


year 1670 to his native land, but betook himself in the 
following year a second time to Persia, which he again 
left towards the end of the year 1677. About this time 
began the persecution of the Huguenots in France. 
Chardin, who was a Protestant, chose England as the 
place of his retreat, where he arrived in April of the 
year 168]. Charles I. conferred upon him by patent 
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the honours of knighthood, and decorated him with the 
insignia of the order. He published first in London a 
part of the description of histravels in one volume, small 
folio, with plates, in 1686. His complete travels he pub- 
lished first, twenty-five years afterwards, at Amsterdam 
in the year 1711, in two editions, in three volumes quarto, 
and in ten volumes duodecimo, with seventy-nine cop- 
per-plates. The Editor, Delorme, was induced to sup- 
press a number of anecdotes and remarks which had 
hindered the sale of the work in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. After the death of Chardin, however, (1713) a 
company of Dutch booksellers who had purchased the 
original manuscripts of the author, and the copper-plates 
-belonging to it, took care to set forth a complete edition, 
which appeared at Amsterdam, in the year 1735, in four 
volumes quarto. As this edition was always scarce, and 
as according to the assertion of the latest Editor, it was 
disfigured by many typographical errors, omissions of 
words and phrases, the enterprize of a new and improv- 
ed publication of the work was certainly a laudable un- 
dertaking. It appears with the following title: “ Voyages 
de Chevalier Chardin en Perse et autres lieux de Orient, 
_ enrichi d’un grand nombre de belles figures en taille- 
douce, representant les antiquités et les chose remarqua- 
bles du pays. Nouvelle édition, Soigneusement conférée 
sur les trois éditions originales, augmentée d’une Notice 
dela Perse depuis les tems le plus reculés jusqu’a ce jour, 
de Notes, etc. Par L. Langlés, Membre de l'Institut, un 
des Administrateurs—-Conservateurs de la Bibliotheque 
Imperiale, Professeur de Persan a l’Ecole Speciale des 
langues Orientales vivantes, etc ;” Paris, 1811, in ten oc- 
tavo volumes, witha folio atlas Coutaining charts and cop- 
per-plates. 

The work of Chardin has a distibeuished and lasting 
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worth as the most full and true delineation of the state of 
Persia, and of a great part of middle Asia, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. 

The Chevalier Laurent d’Arvieus at the early age of eigh- 
teen years, viz. in the year 1653, accompanied a relation 
who went as French consul to Saida (the ancient Sidon), 
and during a residence of twelve years in different cities of 
Syria and Palestine, acquired a competent knowledge of 
the manners and languages of those countries. In the 
year 1668, he was sent by the French government to 
Tunis, to mediate conce:ning a peace, and thus bestowed. 
freedom upon 380 of his countrymen who were there 
held in slavery. In the year 1672, he went with orders 
of his government to Constantinople, and in 1679 he was 
French Consul at Aleppo, where he died in October 


1702. The account of his travels was not published by. 


himself, nor did it receive his last corrections. Some 
years after his death there appeared from his papers the 
“Voyage dans la Palestine, vers le grand Emir, Chef 
des Princes Arabes du Desert, connus sous le nom de 
Bedouins, ou d’Arabes Scenites, qui se disent la vraie 
posterité d’Ismaél fils d’Abraham. Fait par ordre du 
Roi Louis XIV. Avec la description generale de’ ’ Ara- 


bie, faite par le Sultan Ismael Abulfeda, traduite en Fran- ~ 


cois sur les meilleurs Manuscrits, avec des Notes, Par Mr. 
de la Roque,” Paris, 1'71'7, and Amsterdam, 1718, in small 


octavo. Arvieux’s account of the Bedouin Arabs is proved. 


by penetrating and credible travellers who have after him 
visited those tribes, to be a most faithful and complete de- 
lineation of the manner of life and habits of these dwellers 
in the desert. The use of which these accounts may be 
to the interpreter of the ancient books of the Bible, has 
been in an eminent manner exhibited by J. D. Michaelis 
in his Commentary onthe Laws of Moses, and in his An- 
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notations to his version of the Old Testament. A Ger- 
man translation of the work has appeared, entitled, “ Die 
Sitten der Beduinen-Araber. Ausdem Franzésischen 
des Ritter’s Arvieux ubersetzt mit Anmerkungen und 
Zusatzen von E. F. K. Rosenmiiller. Mit einem bib- 
lisch-zoologischen Anhang des Uebersetzers. Leipzig, 
1789,” 8vo. The account of d’Arvieux’s whole tra- 
vels, including the above-named description of the man- 
ners of the Bedouins, is contained in the “ Mémoires du 
Chevalier d’Arvieux, contenants ses voyages a4 Con- 
stantinople, dans |’Asie, la Syrie, la Palestine, Egypte, 
et la Barbarie, recueillis de ses originaux, par (J. B.) 
Labat,” Paris, 1785: in six octavo volumes. In Ger- 
man: “Des Herrn von Arvieux hinterlassene merk- 
wirdige Nachrichten,” U.S.W. Copenhagen and Leip- 
sick, 1'753, in six octavo volumes. 

“Oriental Travels, by Francis Ferdinand von Troilo, 
of Tassot, Jeutritz, Giessdorff and Kalsdorff (in Upper Si- 
lesia), Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, which he accom- 
plished from Germany by the way of Venice, through 
the kingdom of Cyprus, to the Holy Land, especially the 

’ City of Jerusalem, thence into Egypt, to Mount Sinai, 
and many other.distant parts of the East, by water and 
Jand, and with many vicissitudes of good and bad fortune ; 
particularly how he was made captive by pirates on his 
return, carried to Algiers in Barbary, twice sold, and 
through divine Providence again set free ; in which all the 
countries and places are amply described, their inhabit- 
ants, customs, religion, manners, and whatever appeared 
remarkable, with special care are distinguished, and all di- 
gested in a complete register.” Dresden, 1677, in quarto: 
Leipsick 1717, octavo: and Dresden and Leipsick, 
1733, octavo. The author commenced his journey in 
January of the year 1666, and returned to his native coun- © 
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tryin March of the year 1670. He is im particular satis- 
factory in describing the places mentioned in the Bible, 
and the notices of such things as he saw and experienced 
bear the stamp of truth. 

“Relation d’un Voyage fait au Levant, dans laquelle il 
est curieusement traité des éstats sujets au Grand Seig- 
neur, des moeurs, religions, forces, gouvernemens, poli- 
tiques, langues, et coustumes des habitans de ce grand 
empire. Et des singularitez particulieres de PArchipel, 
Constantinople, Terre Sainte, Egypte, Pyramides, Mu- 
mies, Deserts d’Arabie, la Méque, et de plusieurs autres 
lieux de l’Asie et de l'Afrique, remarqués depuis peu et 
non encore descrits jusqu’a present. Outre les choses 
memorables arrivées au dernier Siége de Bagdat, les ce- 
remonies faites aux receptions des ambassadeurs du Mo- 
gol, et Pentretien de ?Autheur avec celuy du Pretejan, oit 
il est parlé des cources du Nil. Par Mr. de Thevenot,” 
Rouen and Paris, 1663, quarto. “Suite du voyage de Le- 
vant de Mr. Thevenot,” Paris, 1674, quarto; and “ Voy- 
age de Mr. de Thevenot contenant la relation de l’Indos- 
fan, etc.,” Paris, 1684. quarto. Republished together in 


five volumes 8vo. with copper-plates. Amsterdam 1727.. 


In German, entitled “Des Herrn von Thevenot Reisen 
in Europa, Asia, und Africa, in drey Einen Band ausma- 
chenden Theilen Frankfurt-am Mayn,” 1693, 4to. Lii- 
deke says in the description of the Turkish Empire, P. I. 
p. 415: “ Melchisedeck de Thevenot, a celebrated Eu- 
ropean traveller, Librarian to the King of France, who 
died 1692, has acquired a place among the writers upon 
the Levant and Eastern countries, although he never saw 
those lands, but has merely collected the materials of his 
works from the mouths of travellers, and from credible 
writers, from @Arvieux in particular.” This opinion, 
which Meusel in the Biblioth. histor. Vol. U. P. I. p. 297. 
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has transcribed, is totally unfounded, and arose from con- 
founding two persons who had the same surname, as 
John Beckmann has amply shewn in an Essay in the 
Leipziger Aligem. Literarischen Anzeiger, for the year 
1799, p. 113—1120, from which Meusel, in the Supple- 
ment to the Biblioth. histor. Vol. X. P. II. p. 171. took 
the principal idea. Melchisidek de Thevenot, whom 
some name Nicholas and some Melchior, certainly travel- 
led only through some parts of Europe, so that Liideke 
rather improperly terms him “a celebrated European 


traveller,” but published, under the title of “ Relations de. 


divers voyages curieux,” Paris, 1663, a collection of seve- 
ral accounts of travels, by various authors. The author 
of the travels whose title is above mentioned, on the 
other hand, (called John in the “ Siécles litéraires de la 
France,” by Desessarts, Paris, 1801. VI. B. p. 207.) enter- 
ed upon his first journey to Egypt, Palestine and Syria, 
in the last of May 1655, going from Rome, where he had 
enjoyed the society of the celebrated D’Herbelot, author 
of the Bibliotheque Orientale, as a preparation for his 
journey ; and returned in April of the year 1659. In Oc- 
tober 1663, he undertook a second journey through Syria 
to Persia and India, but died on his return at Miana, a 
village between Ispahan and Tabriz, on the 28th of No- 
vember 1667. The account of these two journeys has 
been published from the traveller’s journals by an un- 
known person, who speaks of himself in the preface as 
Thevenot’s heir, in 1674: and in 1684 appeared at Pa- 
ris two 4to volumes, which make the 3d, 4th, and 5th vo- 
lumes of the 8vo edition. Thevenot’s travels appear to 
be less esteemed of late than they deserve to be ; his ac- 
counts, which are given in a manner simple and artless, 
exhibit him as a correct observer and judge. 

The description of Egypt by John Michael Wansleb. 
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in the year 1664, remained unpublished, until it was — 


printed in the third volume of Paulus’s Collection’ of 
Oriental travels, from a manuscript of the origmal in 
the University library at Géttingen, formerly belonging to 
Job Ludolf. Wansleb himself made public an account 
of a later journey, under the following title: “ Nouvedde 
Relation en forme de Journal dun Voyage fait en Egypte 
en 1672 et 1673,” at Paris, 1677, in small octavo. A 
translation somewhat abridged is to be found in the Col- 
lection of Paulus, p. 127, &c. The value of the narra- 
tive of Wansleb for information respecting Egypt is ge- 
nerally unknown. In the Introduction to the descrip- 
tion of Egypt first published by Paulus, Reuss gives 
some account of the author’s life and circumstances. ° 

“ Voyage au Levant, c’est-a-dire, dans les principeaux 
endroits de l’Asie mineure, dans les isles de Chio, Rhodes 
et Chypre, etc., de méme que dans les plus considerables 
villes d’Egypte, de Syrie, et de la Terre Sainte ; enrichi 
de plus de deux cens Tailles-douces, oa sont ‘represen- 
teés les plus célébres villes, pais, bourgs, et autres choses 
dignes de remarque, le tout dessiné d’aprés nature, par 
Corneille le Brun, Paris, 1714:” folio.’ The name: of 
the author, who was a native of the Netherlands, is upon 
the title page printed Le Brun, being probably’ gallicized 
by the Editor. He calls himself De Bruyn in the De- 
dication to Anthony Ulrich Duke of Brunswick, ‘and 
also in the poems and letters printed after the preface. 
He began his travels in October 1674, and returned to- 
wards the end of the year 1683. His narrative . was 
published first in Dutch, at Delft, 1699. In the French 
edition, the title of which is given above, we are inform- 
ed that it is much enlarged and improved. His object 
was chiefly to present accurate views of the countries 
and places visited by him, and of the remarkable  build- 
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lags and antiquities there remaining, as well as of the 
objects of nature and domestic life. He is likewise 
known to have used the words of earlier travellers, when 


_ he found them correct.—In the year 1701 De Bruyn un- 


dertook a second extensive journey, of which he pub- 
lished an account, after his return in October 1708, en- 
titled : “ Voyages de Corneille Le Brun par la Moscovie 
en Perse, et aux Indes Orientales. Ouvrage enrichi de 
plus de 320 Tailles douces, des plus. curieuses, represen- 
iant les plus belles vués de ces pais, leur principales 


villes, les differens habillemens des peuples, qui habitent 


ces regions eloignées, les animaux, les oiseaux, les poissons, 
et les plantes extraordinaires, qui s’y trouvent, avec les 
antiquites de ces pais, et. particulierement celles du fa- 
meux Palais de Persepolis, que les Perses appellent 


_Chelminar. Le tout dessinée d’apres nature sur les 


leux. Onvy ajouté le route qu’a suivie ~Mr. Isbrants, 
Ambassadeur de Moscovie, en traversant la Russie et la 
Tartarie, pour se rendre a la Chine et quelques Remar- 
ques contre Mrs. Chardin et Kaempfer. . Avec une Let- 
tre a Y Auteur sur ce sujet.” Amsterdam, 1718, in two 
parts, forming one volume folio. De Bruyn employed 
great care during this journey upon the representation of 
the ruins of Persepolis, among which he remained three 
months for this purpose. Both the books of De Bruyn 
belong to the elegant works of their age. One printed 
at Rouen in 1725 in five 4to volumes, is negligently done, 
the plates are diminished, and many are omitted. 

“ Amoenitatum exoticarum politico-physico-medicarum 
fasciculsi V, quibus continentur variae relationes, observa- 
tiones et descriptiones rerum Persicarum et ulterioris 
Asiae, multa attentione in peregrinationibus per univer- 
sum Orientem collect auctore Engelberto Kaempfero, 


D.” Lemgo, 1712, in quarto. The author, who died in 
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ihe year 1716, while Physician in ordinary to the Count 
von der Lippe, went in 1683 as secretary of legation 
with the Swedish embassy to Russia and Persia, and tra- 


velled through a large part of Eastern Asia. The work | 


mentioned above contains a treasure of valuable informa- 
tion, highly important to the Biblical Archaeologist, which 
Kampfer had an opportunity of collecting paige a ten 
years’ residence inthe East. 

“ Voyage de Syrie et du Mont-Liban, contenant la de- 
scription de tout le pays compris sous le nom de Liban et 
d’Anti-Liban, Kesroan, etc., ce qui concerne Yorigine, la 
créance, et les moeurs des peuples qui habitent ce pays, 
la description des ruines d’Heliopolis, aujourd’huy Balbek, 
et une Dissertation historique sur cette ville; avec un 
abregé de la vie de Mr. de Chasteiil, Gentilhomme de 
Provence, Solitaire du Mont-Liban, et Vhistoire du 
Prince Junés, Maronite, mort pour la religion dans ces 
derniers temps. Par Mr. de la Roque.” Paris 1722, ‘in 
two smalloctavo volumes. The author travelled through 
Lebanon and the neighbouring countries in the year 
1688. His account shews him to have been a ee 
educated man, of careful observation. 

“ Description de Egypte, contenant plusieurs remar- 
ques curieuses sur la Geographie ancienne et moderne de 
ce pais, sur ses monumens anciens, sur les moeurs, les coi- 
tumes et religion des habitans, sur le gouvernement et la 
commerce, sur les animaux, les arbres, les plantes, etc. 
Composée sur les Mémoires de Monsieur de Maillet, an- 
cien Consul de France en Caire, par Mr. Abbé Le 
Mascrier. Ouvrage enrichi de Cartes et de Figures,” 
Paris, 1735, i quarto, and at the Hague, 1740, in 2 
vols, Svo. Maillet was from 1692 sixteen years French 
Consul in Egypt, and his work is among the best which 
we have upon Egypt. 
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“* A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, at Easter A. 
D. 1697. With an account of the Author’s Journey to 
the banks of Euphrates, to Beer, and to the country of 
Mesopotamia. By Henry Maundrell,” Oxford, 1740, in 
octavo. This is the title of the sixth edition; the first 
appeared without the description of the Journey to the 
Euphrates, at Oxford, 1703. In German in the first vo- 
lume of Paulus’s Collection. This book of travels, written 
by a Preacher to the English factory at Aleppo, contains 
many useful remarks upon the Antiquities and Geogra- 
phy of the Bible. 

“ Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas au Levant. On y trou- 
vera entr’autre une description de la haute Egypte, sui- 
yant le cours du Nil, depuis le Caire jusques aux Catarac- 
tes, avec une Carte exacte de ce fleuve, que personne 
~ wavoit donnée :” Hague, 1705, 2 volumes small octavo, 


also at Paris 1731, in like form. “ Voyage du Paul Lu- 


cas, fait par ordre du Roi dans la Gréce, l’Asie mineure, 
le Macedoine et |’Afrique, avec figures,” Paris, 1712, and 
Amsterdam, 1714, im two volumes octavo. “ Voyage du 
Paul Lucas, fait en 1714 par ordre de Louis XIV. dans la 
Turquie, L’ Asie, Sourie, Palestine, haute et basse Egypte,” 
Rouen, 1719, and Amsterdam, 1720, in 2 volumes octa- 
vo, and Paris, 1724, in three volumes octavo, with cop- 
per-plates. The German iranslation of these travels 
appeared from time to time at Hamburg, 1709 1715, 
1721, and 1722, in small octavo. Lucas made his 
first voyage in the year 1699. He gives account chiefly 
of what befel him upon his travels, with cursory remarks 
upon such things as he observed, but seldom any careful 
descriptions. According to information derived by Li- 
deke (P. iI. P. 174) from a letter of the former Swe- 
dish Ambassadors at Constantinople, Hopken and Carl- 
son, (in Gjorwell’s Swenska Biblioth. P. TV.) Lueas on 
his return from the Levant to Paris had the description 
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of his travels written by a monk who had also travelled 
in the east, accounts being also interspersed of countries: 
which he had never visited. 

“Reizen door en gedeelte van Europa, klein Asien, 
verscheide Eilanden van de Archipel, Syrien, Palestina, 
Aegypten, den Berg Sinai, etc. door J. A. van Egmond 
van der Nyenburg, en Joh. Heyman, Leyden,’ 1757 
and 1758: in two quarto volumes. Heymann, Profes- 
sor of Oriental Literature at Leyden, travelled in the 
years between 1700 and 1709 ; Egmond, Dutch ambas- 
sador to Naples, in the years 1720 to 1723. Dr. John 
Wm. Heymann reduced the papers of both to an episto- 
lary form, and appended literary notes. In Liideke’s 
judgment (P. II. p. 182.) this is one of the best of the 


existing books of Travels, and affords more satisfaction 


than most of an early date. 
“ Relation d’un Voyage du Levant, contenant Phistoire 
ancienne et moderne des plusieurs isles de lArchipel, de 


Constantinople, des cétes de la Mer Noir, de PArmenie, 


de la Georgie, des frontieres de Perse et de l’Asie. min- 
eure, par Mr. Pitton de Tournefort ;” Paris, 1717, in two 
volumes quarto, at Lyons, 1717, in three volumes octa- 
vo, and at Amsterdam, 1718 and 1728, in two volumes 
quarto. All these editions are furnished with copper- 
plates, as is also the complete German translation, Nu- 
remberg, 1776, 1777, in three volumes octavo. 'Tourne- 
fort entered upon his travels in the month of March 
1700, and gave the results in letters written to Count 
Pontchartrain. This is one of the richest books of tra- 
vels, containing especially valuable remarks 
parative Geography and Botany. 

Father Claudws Sicard, of the Society of Jesus, 
the year 1706 as Missionary to Syria, and thence t 
where he died in 1726. His excellent rem 
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Egypt, which are scattered through several volumes of 
the “ Memoires des Missions de la Compagnie de Jesus 
dans le Levant,” as well as an essay in the same work 
upon the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
are translated in Paulus’s Collection, P. IV. p. 289, &c., 
and P. V. pp. 1—263. To these volumes are added 
out of the above mentioned “ Memoires,” accounts ot 
certain other Missionaries in Egypt, in the first arate 
years of the eighteenth century. 

“Thomas Shaw’s Travels, or Observations relating to 
several parts of Barbary and of the Levant. With a 
collection of such papers as serve to illustrate the fore- 
_ going observations, and a Specimen Phytographiae Afri- 
canae, of Corals, of the rarest fossils, fishes, shells, &c. 
-With copper-plates.” Oxford, fol. 1738. “Supplement 
to a book entitled Travels, Observations, &c. Wherein 
some objections lately made against it are fully consider- 
ed and answered, with several additional remarks and 
dissertations.” Oxford, fol. 1746. The additional mat- 
ter contained in this supplement is interspersed: through 
the book at proper places, in the second edition which 
appeared at London in a large 4to vol. 1757. A Ger- 
man translation, which however is considered by J. D. 
Michaelis (Oriental. Biblioth. Vol. VIII. p. 115) as very 
imperfect, appeared at Leipsick in quarto, 1765. Shaw, 
who at his death in 1751 was Professor of the Greek 
language at Oxford, and Master of Edmund Hall, was 
from 1720 to 1732, Chaplain to the English factory at 
Algiers, and travelled in Barbary, Egypt, and Syria. The 
results of his observations made during a residence of 
twelve years in the East, he has embodied in the works of 
which we have given the title above, not however in the 
form of a Journal, but systematically arranged. It con- 
tains a fund of geographical, physical, and antiquarian in- 
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struction, which no man could exhibit who did not unite the 
greatest learning, the most remarkable faculty of obser- 
vation, and the soundest judgment. Throughout the 
whole he has reference to the elucidation of the Scrip- 
tures, and the fifth chapter of the second part contains 
a treatise upon the land of Goshen, the place where the 
Israelites passed the Arabian gulph, and their course 
through the wilderness of Mount Sinai.—A letter of Dr. 
Shaw to Dr. Sherrard, upon some plants of the Arabian 
desert, which first appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1796, is translated into German by Paulus in 
the Collection of remarkable travels in the East. P. IV. 
p. 224, &c. oS 

“The Travels of the late Charles Thompson, Esqr. 
containing his observations on France, Italy, Turkey im 
Europe, the Holy Land, Arabia, Egypt, and many other 
parts of the world; giving a particular and faithful ac- 
count of what is most remarkable in the manners, reli- 
gion, polity, antiquities, and natural history of those coun- 
tries ; with a curious description of Jerusalem as it now 
appears, and other places mentioned in the Holy Scrip~ 
tures: the whole forming a complete view of the ancient 
and modern state of a great part of Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica, published from the author’s original manuscript, in- 
terspersed with the remarks of several other travellers, 
and illustrated with historical, geographical and miscel- 
laneous notes by the Editor ’’ Dublin, 1744, 4 vols. 8vo. 
and London 1748, in 3 vols. 8vo. with plates. The au- 
thor visited Palestine in the year 1734, and his observa- 
tions upon this country are completely translated into 
the German in the Historical Collections of Baumgar- 
ten.* 


* Sammlung von Erlaiiterungsschriften und Zusitzen gar allge- 


meinen Welthistoire, von S. J. Baumgarten, 4to Halle, 1747, Band I. 
Zweite Abtheil. S. 1.—106. 
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“Voyage en Turquie et en Perse. Avec une relation 
des expeditions de Tahmas Kouli-Khan. Par Mr. Otter, 
de l’Académie Royale des Inscriptions et belles Lettres.” 
Paris, 1748, 2 vols. 8vo. A German translation of the 
first volume by G. I. C. Schad appeared at Nuremberg 
in 1781. The author went with despatches of his go- 
vernment in the beginning of the year 1734 to Constan- 
tinople, and thence in 1736 with the Persian ambassa- 
dor to Persia, where he remained until the year 1739. 
He then visited Bagdad and Bassora, and returned to 
’ Constantinople in 1743. This is one of the best books 
of travels. The author touches only “briefly on such 
things as have been satisfactorily described by other 
travellers. This work has peculiar worth with reference 
to Geography, as the provinces, cities, mountains, ri- 
vers, productions, &c. are described, and the situation of 
the most remarkable places is given SEPOTUDE to their la- 
titude and longitude. 

“ Richard Pococke’s Travels in the East, and some 
other countries, with cuts and maps.” London, from 1745 
to 1748, in three volumes folio, and again at the same 
place in 1770, in three volumes quarto. A German trans- 
lation by Christ. Ernest von Windheim, appeared at. Er- 
langen in three 4to volumes, in 1754; entitled “ Richard 
Pococke’s Beschreibung des Morgenlandes und einiger 
anderer Lander,” with all the maps and plates of the ori- 
ginal, and a Preface by Chancellor von Mochewm, Im- 
proved by J. F. Breyer and enriched with the remarks 
on natural history of J. Chr. D. Schreber, A. D. 1771. 
Pococke began his travels in the year 1737, and returned 
in 1'740. He was aman well versed in classical literature 
and antiquities, and his work is justly esteemed one of the 
most important upon the East. In using this work it may 


be well to attend toa remark of J. D. Michaelis, in the Or- 
30 
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ental Bibhoth. P. VIII. p. 111. “Unless his work. is: 
read with a peculiar attention, it is by no means so de- 
serving of confidence as many others of the best or even 
the middle class of travellers. The reader must distin- 
guish between Pococke the eye-witness and Pococke who. 
has heard something in those countries, and yet again. 
from Pococke. the copyist of the ancients; and to make 
this distinction is through his own fault sometimes diffi- 
cult. He has the fault,—of mingling in such a manner. 
among his own, not only accounts derived from other tra- 
vellers, but also what he has taken from Greek authors,. 
that one would suppose he had himself seen or heard 


is described in this splendidly executed work, by order of” 
Christian VI. King of Denmark, in the years 1737 and 
1738. Some London booksellers purchased the copper- 
plates, and had the. work translated into English. This 
translation appeared in London with Templeman’s notes, 
in 1757, in two folio volumes. At the same time a cheap 
English edition was published, and from this was made 
the German translation of Steffens, which came out in. 
1779, at Leipsig and Breslau, in octavo, with a chart of 
the Nile and several copper-plates. An edition enriched 
with remarks and illustrations from Arabic works which. 
had. just then.been printed, in which likewise the. Ara~ 
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‘pic names are corrected, was produced by the care of 
Dous Langlés, at Paris, 1795, in three quarto volumes, 
with all the maps and plates of the original, yet upon a 
smaller scale. The annotations and illustrations of the 
Editor, among which is a learned treatise upon the Py- 
ramids, form more than one half of the third volume, (pp. 
157—351). A complete Index enhances the value of this 
edition. 

“The travels of Jonas Korte, formerly Bookseller at 
Altona, in the land once renowned but now for seventeen 
hundred years lying under the curse, also in Egypt, Mount 
Lebanon, Syria, and Mesopotamia, described accurately 
by himself;” Altona, 1741, in octavo. A Supplement 
published in 1742, is in the second edition of 1743, incor- 
porated with the work, and the further additions printed as 
asecond Supplement. A third enlarged edition appeared 
at Halle’in 1751, in 8vo, witha third and fourth supple- 
ment. Anabridgment is contained in Paulus’s Samm- 
_ lung, P. Il. p. 33, &c. Korte travelled over Palestine in 
the years 1737 and 1738. Although he was without a 
literary education, yet his book contains, as Paulus re- 
marks truly, in the advertisement prefixed to his abridg- 
ment, very many correct and satisfactory observations. 
« A fanatical spirit of devotion fastened the attention of 
Korte much more steadfastly on certain objects than 
would have been the case with other travellers who had 
different views and partialities. But even this fanaticism 
gave occasion for many casual reflections, half-learned ex- 
planations of the Bible, moralizing remarks, and well in- 
tended expressions of feeling.” A principal merit of 
this journey is the discovery that the so called Mount Cal- 
vary in Jerusalem cannot be the true Golgotha. Paulus 
has given, in the preface to the fourth volume of his C ol- 
lection, an account of Korte’s life, derived from manuscript 
communications. - 
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“The natural history of Aleppo and parts adjacent ; 
containing a description of the city and the principal na- 
tural productions in its neighbourhood, together with an 
account of the climate, inhabitants and diseases, particu- 
larly of the plague, with the methods used by the Euro- 
peans for their preservation. By Alexander Russell. m. 
», London, 1756,” in large quarto, with copper-plates. A 
second edition, much enlarged and improved from the pa- 
pers left by the author, was prepared by his nephew Pa- 
trick Russell, and appeared at. London in 1796, in two: 
vols. 4to with plates. In German this second edition 
was presented with the title, “ Naturgeschichte von Alep- 
po u.s. w.von J. F. Gmelin, Professor der Naturges- 
chichte zu Gottingen, ibersetzt, und mit dessen Anmer- 
kungen versehen,” Gottingen, 1797 and 1798, in two oc- 
tavo volumes. The second and third divisions of the se- 
cond volume had their own peculiar titles; the second 
had the following : “ Alexander Russell’s description of the 
animals and productions of Aleppo, together with meteoro- 
logical observations, which have been made during a long 
course of years,” &c. 

The title of the third division is this : “ Alexander Rus- 
sell’s account of the state of learning, principally of me- 
dical science, at Aleppo, of the most celebrated ancient 
Arabian physicians and their writings, of the diseases 
prevalent at Aleppo, and particularly of the Plague,” &c. 
Russell lived eleven years (from 1742 to 1753) at Alep- 
po, as physician of the British factory. An extensive 
medical practice among people of all ranks and condi- 
tions, placed him in a situation favourable for acquiring a 
knowledge of the customs and manners of the inhabit~- 
ants of Aleppo, and with the physical condition of that 
city and itsenvirons. The result of these observations he 
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has given in the work of which we have quoted the title 
above. It belongs to the classical works upon Syria, and 
contains much that is valuable for the Biblical antiquarian. 
The Editor, who likewise lived some years at Aleppo as 
Physician, has appended useful annotations, in which he 
appears as an Arabic scholar, 
“ Frederic Hasselquist’s Iter Palaestinum,” &c. appear- 
‘ed in the Swedish language at Stockholm, in the year 
1757 ; it was translated into German by Thomas Henry 
Gadebusch, with the following title : “ Dr. Fnedrich Has- 
selquist’s, der Academie der Wissenschaften zu Stock- 
holm und Upsala Mitglieds, Reise noch Palistina in den 
Jahren von 1749 bis 1752. Aus Befehl Ihro Majestat der 
Konigin von Schweden herausgegeben von Carl Lin- 
naus, Rostock :” 1762, 8vo. The author died at Smyrna 
on his return in Feb. 1752. From his papers his in- 
structor Linneus published this book of travels, which 
extend not only to Palestine, but also to Egypt, and are 
reckoned among the most important writings upon these 
Countries. The first half contains the Journal, together 
with letters to Linnaeus ; the other, which is principally 
in Latin, an account of the most remarkable natural ob- 
jects of those countries, of the three kingdoms of nature 
after the Linnean method. There are also appended 
miscellaneous remarks relative to medical knowledge, and 
trade. i 
The Leadings of Providence on a Journey through 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, the first (to the fifth) part. De- 
scribed from personal experience.—Given to the public 
by earnest request : by M. Stephanus Schulz, for twenty 
years member of the Institutum Judaicum, at present 
Preacher in St. Ulrich church Halle, and director of the 
above-named Institution, Halle, 1771—1775. 
To our subject only the last two volumes belong, con- 
taining an account of the Author’s travels through 4 part 
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of Asia, Egypt, and Syria, in the years from 1752 to 
1756 ; of which Paulus has given a continuous abstract 
in the sixth and seventh volumes of his Collection of re- 
markable travels in the East. This work contains a 
Journal in which are found all that the author said, heard, 
and saw, of himself and others, true and false, prayers, 
sermons, extracts, and a great mass of anecdotes. Among 
many useless things we still find somewhat which other 
travellers have not observed, or at least not reported, and 
which should not be neglected by the Biblical Archzeolo- 
gist. These observations are fully confirmed by Michae- 
lis in his ample review of the last two parts of this work ; 
Orient. & Exeget. Biblioth. Vol. VII. p. 124, Vol. X. p. 
59, &c. N 

« A Voyage from England to India in the year 1754. 
Also a Journey from Persia to England by an unusual 
route. By Edward Ives, Esqr. formerly Surgeon of Ad- 
mural Watson’s Ship, and of his Majesty’s Hospital in the 
East Indies.” London 1773, in quarto, with maps and 
plates. A German translation by L. W. Dohm appeared 
at Leipsig in 1774, in two vols. octavo. For the object 
which we have in view, that part of the work is servicea- 
ble which contains the description of the Author’s tra- 
vels from Bassora on the. Euphrates to Hilla, and thence 
by land to Bagdad, thence chiefly on the further side of 
the Tigris to Mosul, along the Kurdish chaifof mountains 
to Nesibis, Diarbekir, &c. Compare J. D. Michaelis, Or. 
Bib. X. 116. 

“ Viaggi per l’Isola di Cipro e per la Soria e Palestina, 
fatti di Giovanni Mariti, Florentino, dall’ anno 1760 al 
1768,” Lucca and Florence, 1'769 to 1771, in five 8vo vo- 
lumes. An abridgment of this book, which together 
with much which is superfluous and already known, con- 
tains also many things new, and good accounts of the 
manners, customs, and natural objects, and accurate de- 
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scriptions of the countries and towns visited by the’au- 


thor, appeared under the following title: “ Johann Ma- 


riti (’s), Mitglieds der Hetruskischen Academie, Reise 
durch die Insel Cypern, durch Syrien und durch Palasti- 
na inden Jahren 1760 bis 1768, in einem Auszuge aus 
dem Italiarischen tibersetzt von m. Christ. Heinr. Hase, 
Consistorialrath und Pastor zu. Stadt-Sulza, Altenburg, 
1777 :” in octavo. 

“ Account of Morocco and Fez, obtained in the countries 
themselves, in the years from 1760 until 1768, by George 
Host.” Translated from the Danish, Copenhagen, 1781, 
. quarto, with maps and plates. The author during the years 
mentioned in the title, resided at Morocco, first in the ser- 
vice of the Danish African Company, and afterwards as Da- 
nish Vice-consul, and furnishes observations upon the 
manners, usages, public and private affairs, which may be 
useful in the interpretation of Scripture. Much of this 
kind is selected by J. D. Michaelis, in the Orient. Bibli- 
oth, P. XIX. p. 53, &c. 

“ Description of Arabia: from observations and intel- 
ligence collected in the country itself, by Carsten Nie- 
buhr, Copenhagen, 1772,” in quarto, with plates and maps. 


—<“ Travels of Carsten Niebuhr in Arabia and other ad-— 


jacent countries,” Vol. I. Copenhagen 1774; Vol. II. 
1778, in quarto, with maps and numerous plates.—« De- 
scriptiones animalium, avium, amphibiorum,. piscium, in- 
sectorum, vermium, quae in itinere Orientali observavit 
Petrus Forskal, Prof. Havn. Post mortem Auctoris edidit 
Carsten Niebuhr. Adjuncta est Materia Medica Kahi- 
rina atque Tabula Maris Rubri geographica.” Copenh. 
4to 1775.—*« Flora Aegyptiaco-Arabica, sive Descrip- 
tiones plantarum, quas per Aegyptum inferiorem et Ara~ 
biam felicem detexit, illustravit Petrus Forskal, &e. Ac- 
cedit Tabula Arabiae felicis geographico-botanica.” Co- 
penh, 4to 1775. These works are the fruit of a journey 
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which a company of learned men undertook in the year 
1761, at the instance of that benefactor of science, J. D. 
Michaelis, and by order and at the expense of Frederick 
V. and his successor Christian VI. of Denmark ; their 
object being solely to extend the knowledge of the East, 
principally with reference to the elucidation of the Bible, 
and the sciences connected with it. The company con- — 
sisted of four men of science, viz. Prof. von Haven for 
languages, Prof. Forskal for natural history, Lieut. Engi- 
neer Niebuhr for geography and astronomy, Dr. Cra- 
mer for medicine and surgery, and Bawrenfeind a painter. 
Of these Niebuhr alone returned to his native land ; the 


‘others died, some in Arabia, and others on the return 


over India. The instructions which these travellers re- 
ceived from their government, and the specification of 
subjects which they were to investigate, are contained in 
“J.D. Michaelis’s Questions to acompany of learned men,” 
&c., Frankfort on Mayn, 1762, 8vo, a book which to the 
Biblical scholar is still valuable, as while it informs the 
travellers of those things which are already known, it 
gives learned information concerning them. Although in 
consequence of the death of Niebuhr’s companions, 
the accomplishment of the extensive plan of this Jour- 
ney was frustrated, yet its results are important to Sci- 
ence. We have to thank the solitary Niebuhr, who, not 
only in the department assigned to him, but in those out 
of his line, has accomplished all which could justly be de- 
manded. He has also made use of the remaining papers 
of his deceased fellow-travellers to the greatest profit and 
advantage. The works by him completed, and whose ti- 
tles are given above, have a worth long since acknow- 
ledged and established. V. Michaelis’s Or. Bibl. Vol. IV. 
p. 64. Vol. VII. p. 1, &c. Vol. XII. p. 18. 

“Travels to discover the Source of the Nile in the 
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years 1768, 69, '70; 71, '72:and' ‘73; in five volumes. By 
James Bruce of Kinnard, Esq. F.R.S. Edinburgh and Lon- 
- don, 1790.” Large quarto, with maps and plates. A 
German translation by J. J. Volkmann, with a preface 
and notes by John Frederick Blumenbach, under the title 
*« Reisen zur Entdeckung der Quellen des Nils, v. s. w.” 
appeared at Leipsig, 1790, in five octavo volumes, with 
maps and plates similar to the original. In addition to 
the excellent remarks of Blumenbach, principally upon 
natural history and the human race, which are printed to- 
gether at the end of the fifth volume, it also contains the 
valuable notes of Thom. Chr. Tyshcen, historical, antiqua- 
vian, and philological. Partial republications of Bruce’s 
works have been made both in England and Germany. 
‘The English by Samuel Shaw appeared in London, in an 
octavo volume, 1'790, In German three have been pub- 
lished ; the first with the necessary abridgment translat- 
ed: by E. W. Cuhn, with notes by J. F. Gmelin, Rinteln 
and: Leipsick 1791, in two vols. 8vo, forming the second 
and. third volumes of Cuhn’s Collection of remarkable 
travels’ into the interior of Africa. Of the three other 
abridgments, that of J. G. C. Fick was printed at Erlan- 
gen, 1792, in two octavo volumes, as the fifth and sixth 
_ volumes of a new collection of true and remarkable ad- 
ventures of travellers, &c. ; the other, under the title 
*‘ Short description of Abyssinia and its present inbabit- 
-ants,” a historical and geographical abridgment of J. 
Bruce’s travels, &c. by Gotil. Fred. Ehrmann, Nurem- 
berg and Jena, 1792, in one octavo, forming the eigh- 
teenth volume of Ehrmann’s Library of travels.—Bruce’s 
work contains a mass of valuable information upon Geo- 
graphy and Natural History, and upon people and manners. 
The author travelled after the necessary preparation, ob- 
served much and with care, and remained long enough 
3P 
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among the Arabs and Abyssinians, to acquire their lar- 
guages, -at least sufficiently for intercourse. In the in- 
vestigations embodied in the work of points in ancient 
history, the author appears to be a man of knowledge 
and acuteness in combination, but his science is not suffi- 
ciently refined and guarded by correct interpretation and 
historical criticism. Many of his historical investigations 
are examined and corrected in the remarks of Tychsen, 
in the fifth volume of Volkmann’s translation. 

“ A series of Adventures in the course of a Voyage up 
the Red-Sea on the coasts of Arabia and Egypt, and of a 
voute through the Deserts of Thebais, hitherto unknown 
to the European traveller, in the year 1777, in letters toa 
lady by Eyles Irwin, Esqr. in the service of the hon. East 
India Company ; illustrated with maps and cuts.” Lon- 
don, 1781, large quarto. A second edition appeared in 
the same year, and a German translation, entitled « Eyles 
Irwin’s Begebenheiten einer Reise auf dem Rothen Meere, 
u. s. w.” at Leipsick, 1718, in 8vo. This book of travels 
uot only affords entertainment to the reader, but contains 
much information never before made public, concerning | 
the countries which no European had before visited, and 
the manners of the inhabitants. J. D. -Michaelis has ex- 
tracted much that may be useful in Biblical Archaeology, 
in the extended review of this book, which may be found 
in Vol. XVI. of the Orient. Biblioth. p. 20, &c. A sup. 
plement to this review is given in the beginning of Vol. 
XX. A third edition of the original, with a- description 
of a journey undertaken by the author in 1780—81, from 
Venice to Latikia, and thence to the Persian gulph and 
the East Indies, appeared at London, 1789, in two octa- 
vos. A French translation of this third edition was pub- 
lished at Paris 1792, in two octavo volumes ; the transla- 
tor was Parraud., 
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* Voyage dans la haute et basse Egypte, fait par ordre 
de ancien gouvernement, et contenant des observations 
de toutes genres, par C. 8. Sonnini, ancien Officier et 
{ugenieur de la marine Francaise, et Membre de plusieurs 
sociétes savantes et literaires. Avec une collection de 
XL Planches en taille-douce par J. B. Tardieu.” Paris, 
1799, in three volumes octavo. A German translation by 
J. A. Bergk, together with an abridgment of Norry’s 
Observations upon Egypt, and other appendages, appear- 
ed at Leipsick and Gera, 1800, in two octavo volumes, 
with thirteen copper-plates. Sonnini began his journey in 
April 1777, and returned in October 1778. His obser- 
vations are excellent and instructive upon natural history 
and anthiopology. 

“Voyage en Syrie et en Egypte, pendant les années 
1783, 1784, and 1785. Avec deux Cartes geographiques 
et deux planches gravées. Par C. F. (Chasse-Becuf) 
Volney,” Paris, 1787, in two octavo volumes. The 
fourth edition, enriched with numerous additions, appear- 
ed in 1807 in two volumes. A German translation of the 
first edition was published at Jena, 1'788, in two volumes 
octavo, with maps and plates; and a third volume, 
which contained the additions of the second edition fol- 
lowed it in 1790. The author has not presented his ob- 
servations in the Journal form, but arranged in connected 
treatises. He is known by means of various other wri- 
tings as a man of genius and information, and his account 
of Egypt and Syria is one of the best extant upon these 
countries. Of this much that serves for the elucidation 
of Scripture has been pointed out by J. D. Michaelis, in 
his review of the book in the new Oriental Biblioth. Vol. 
IV. p. 134, &c, and 175, &c. 

“Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, from the year 
1792—1798 ; by W. G. Browne.” London, 1799, in 
quarto, with maps and plates. A German translation (by 
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J. A. Bergk) with annotations of the translator, appeared 
at Leipsick and Gera, in 1800, with maps and plates after 
the original. The delineations of the manners and mode 
of life of the countries visited by the author, and their na~ 
tural curiosities are principally important to the biblical 
Archaeologist. ; 2 
“Voyage dans ’Empire Othoman, VEgypte et la 
Perse, fait par ordre du Gouvernement, pendant les: six 


" premieres années de la République; par G. H. Olivier, 


Membre de l'Institut national, etc. avec Atlas.” Paris, 
1800—1807, in six volumes octavo. The first two vo- 
lumes are translated into German, in the sixth volume of 
the Bibliothek of Sprengel and Ehrmann; the third and 
fourth, in the twenty-first ; and the fifth and sixth in the 
thirty-sixth volume. Between April 1793, and the close 
of 1798, the author travelled through Turkey in Asia, 
Persia, Egypt, and the Greek islands. His accounts are 
comprehensive, and bear the stamp of truth and credibili- 
ty. 

The conquest of Egypt by a French army under the 
command of Napoleon Bonaparte in July 1798, gave rise 
to the most lively hopes for the cause of Science. In 
the train of this army was a band of respectable men of 
science, whose object it was to establish in Cairo, the 
capital of Egypt, an Institute for Arts and Sciences, 
which should observe the arrangements of European 
Academies. Unhappily this was of brief duration ; for as 
early as 1800 the French were under the necessity of 
evacuating Egypt. The gain however which the scien- 
ces received even from this short residence of the French 
savans in that country was not trifling. It was made 
the first duty of the members of the Institute, to acquire the 
most exact knowledge of the country in every particular. 
Under the protection of their soldiers’ arms they were 
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able to extend their investigations farther, and conduct 
them with more care and accuracy, than was possible for 
the insulated individuals who had preceded them. After 
their return the government ordered that all writings, 
maps, designs, and in general all remarks upon the sub- 
ject of the arts and sciences, which had been made during 
the occupation of Egypt by the French army, should be 
collected into a single work, which might present a des- 
cription and representation as near perfection as possible, 
of ancient as well as modern Egypt, its monuments, pro- 
ducts, inhabitants, and condition in general. A commis- 
sion was named, the members of which were Berthollot, 
Conté, Costaz, Desgenettes, Fourier, Girard, Laurent and 
Monge. In the place of Conté and Laurent, who died 
during the progress of the work, were appointed Jomard 
and Jallois, to whom were afterwards added Delille and 
Devillieres. The numerous labourers resigned their trea- 
tises to the Commission, who investigated and corrected 
them, and judged of the propriety of admitting them. 
The work was printed in nine volumes, three-fold folio, 


with eight hundred:and ninety copper-plates. The Text is - 


divided into three principal heads: the Antiquities, the 
present condition, and the Natural History of Egypt ;_ but 
with reference to the form, into the “ Explications des 
planches,” the “ Descriptions,” and the “Memoires.” The 
plates were so distributed that to the Antiquities belong 
450, in five volumes, to the present condition 170 in two 
volumes, and to the natural history 250 in two volumes. 
The Geographical Atlas with fifty maps followed the 
whole. After long and elaborate preparation it was pub- 
lished. under the title “ Description de ’Egypte, ou Re- 
cueil des Observations et des Recherches, qui ont été faites 
en Egypte pendant lexpedition de larmée Frangaise, 
publié par les ordres de sa Majesté Empereur Napoleon 
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le Grand ;” in the years 1809 and 1810: the three first 
specimens of a work unique of its kind, and executed with 
a typographical magnificence as yet unwitnessed, and de- 
corated with plates for surpassing in greatness of design 
and perfect completion all that the engravers of France 
or England had hitherto produced. The fall of the Im- 
perial throne did not impede the prosecution of this work, 
which was happily completed at the expense of the pre- 
sent French government. But the extraordinary price 
of this colossal production, amounting to the sum of a thou- 
sand dollars, made it almost inaccessible to the learned, and 
permitted but few even of the public libraries to obtain 
it. It was therefore a laudable enterprize of Panckoucke, 
a Parisian bookseller and printer, to set on foot an edition 
of such price as to be within the reach of more public li- 


braries, and individuals of good circumstances. Since’ 


the year 1821 this edition has appeared in successive 
parts, the text in a convenient octavo form, and the de- 
signs from the original plates. DUE 

Among the antiquities there are represented with the 
greatest accuracy, by engravings, sculptures of extraordi- 
nary richness, which are preserved upon certain monu- 
ments of the greatest antiquity with their lively colours, 
for the most part still unimpaired. Some of the learned 
men and artists who accompanied the French expedition, 
have published in private works very valuable treatises 
upon ancient and modern Egypt; among which Denon’s 
“ Voyage en Egypte,’ Paris, 1800, large folio, (German, 
by Tiedemann, Berlin, 1803, in octavo) and the “ Me- 
moires sur Egypte,” in four volumes 8vo, are the most 
comprehensive and interesting. 

“Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia and 
Africa.” By E. D. Clarke, L. L. D. London, 1811, in 
five volumes quarto. The fourth edition, in eight octavo 
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volumes, appeared in London, 1816—18. The author 
travelled over Egypt, Palestine, and Greece, in the years 
1800, 1801, and 1802. He directed his attention chiefly 
to ancient monuments and inscriptions, but observed 
with care the manners and customs of the Orientals. 

In the year 1803, the Imperial Russian College-asses- 


sor Ulrich Jacob Seezen,a native of Jener, undertook a . 


journey into the East with the intention of visiting the 
parts of Syria, Arabia, and particularly the interior of Af- 
rica, which are little known. This traveller, whose know- 
ledge, zeal, and spirit justified an expectation of uncom- 
mon results for the sciences, was unhappily prevented 
from accomplishing more than a part of his enterprize ; 
for in September 1811, near Taas in Yemen, on his way 
to Sanaa, he was murdered. by the Arabs, whose rapacity 
was aroused by the quantity of baggage which he carried 
with him. An account of his journey in 1805 and 1806 
in the countries lying east of the Jordan and the Red 
- Sea, not very extensive and yet satisfactory, was by him 
sent to the Astronomer Von Zach, at that time of the Ob- 
servatory of Seeburg near Gotha, and this the latter pub- 
lished in the 18th vol. of the Monthly Correspondence, of 
which he was Editor, Gotha, 1808. In the nineteenth 
volume of the same work may be found letters of Seezen, 
which give accounts of his travels in Arabia, and also a 
treatise upon Ophir. 

“ Itinéraire de Paris a Jerusalem et de Jerusalem a Pa- 
ris, allant par la Gréce, et revenant par ’Egypte, la Bar- 
barie et Espagne, par F. A. de Chateaubriand,” Paris, 
1811, in three octavo volumes. German by Miller and 
Lindau, Leipsick, 1812, in three octavo volumes. The 
author commenced his journey in July 1806, and returned 
as soon as May 1807. The lively and brilliant style, of 
the Viscount de Chateaubriand has obtained many read- 
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ers for his travels, as well as his earlier productions. _ In 
solid and new information, however, this work is meagre, 
and much richer in declamations, for which the author had 
frequent occasions given him by events which once oc- 
curred upon the spots which he visited. 

“ Les Bédouins, ou Arabes du Desert. Ouvrage pub- 
lié d’aprés les notes inédites de Dom Raphaél, sur les 
moeurs, usages, lois, coutumes civiles et religieuses, de ce 
peuple. Par F. J. Mayeux, et orné de 24 figures dessiné- 
es par F. Massard,” Paris, 1816, three vols. 12mo. ‘That 
the author of the information contained in these works is 
an ecclesiastic, appears from the title Dom, which is con- 
ferred upon him. In the preface of the Editor, it is‘ said 
that Dom Raphael had brought with him to France the 
remarks which he had made upon Egypt, his native 
country, upon Syria, where he lived a long time, and 
upon the Arabs, whom he had observed partly in 
the desert, and partly in the vicinity of towns. His 


intention was from time to time to make known the - 


accounts of his travels ; this he has been by circumstan- 
ces prevented from doing in full ; and from his delinea- 
tions of the Bedouin Arabs the reader is led to regret 
that the author has not been able wholly to. accomplish 
his design. In truth, the information here given of the 
inhabitants of the Arabian desert is very complete, has 
the impress of truth, and deserves to be ranked with the 
travels of Arvieux already noticed. In the first volume 
the Bedouin tribes who wander over Egypt-and Syria 
are described individually, with their circles, strength, and 
characteristics ; the second and ‘third volumes containa 
delineation of the manners, customs, and constitution 
which they have in common, arranged under heads. 

“A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor 
to Constantinople, during the years 1808 and 1809, by 
James Morier, Esq. With two maps and engravings 
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from the designs of the Author,’ London, 1811, large 
quarto.—* A second Journey through Persia, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor to Constantinople, between the years 
1810 and 1816. With a Journal of the Voyage by the 
Brazilsand Bombay to the Persian Gulf. Together with 
an Account of the proceedings of His Majesty’s embassy 
under his Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. By James 
_ Morier, Esqr , late his Majesty’s Secretary of Embassy 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the court of Persia. 
With two maps, and engravings, from the designs of the 
Author,” London, 1818, large quarto, A French transla- 
tion of the first Journey appeared at Pa is in 1813, in three 
volumes octavo, with the maps and engravings of the 
original,and some additions ; viz, Beauchamp’s “ Memoire 
géographique et historique du voyage de Constantinople a 
Trebizonde,” a translation of Edward Scott Waring’s tour 
from India to Shiraz, and an anonymous account never 
before printed.of a Journey from Constantinople to Téhe- 
ran inthe year 1805. Morier’s Travels are among the 
. best works of the kind. In the second he has a constant 
reference to the elucidation of Scripture passages, which 
reegive much light from Oriental manners and customs. 

“ ‘Travels in various countries of the East, more parti- 
cularly Persia. A work wherein the author has describ- 
ed, as far as his own observations extended, the state of 
those countries in 1810, 1811, and 1812; and-has endea- 
voured to illustrate many subjects of antiquarian research. 
History,'Geography, Philology, and miscellaneous Litera- 
' ture,.with extracts from rare and valuable Oriental Ma- 
nuscripts. By Sir William Ouseley, Knight, L. L. D. 
priyate secretary to his Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Bart. His Majesty’s Ambassador. extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Persia.” Vol. 1. London, 1819. 
Vol. Ti. 1821. in 4to. with maps, and 55 engravings. 
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This work, of which the conclusion forms a third volume. 
is principally valuable to the student of Oriental Antiqui- 
ties, on account of its antiquarian researches instituted 
upon the very places, which touch upon many points of 
biblical archaeology, and on account of its extracts — 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts. 

“ Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, by the late John 
Lewis Burckhardt. Published by the Association for 
promoting the discovery of the interior parts of Africa,” 
London 1822, 4to. The author, a Swiss by birth, visited 
Syria in the year 1809, to prepare himself for a journey 
which he contemplated to take under the direction and at 
the expense of the African Association of London. 
During a residence of two years and a half in Syria, he 
fravelied through the northern, and especially the east- 
ern parts of that country, which last are little known, in 
various directions. The work of which we have given 
the title, contains the Journal of five Journeys, which 
Burckhardt made in the countries above-named in the 


years 1810 and 1812, and likewise the account of a Jour- - 


ney in 1816 from Cairo into the peninsula of Mount Si- 
nai. These Journals contain a mine of valuable informa- 
tion concerning countries which deserve in the highest 
degree the attention of Geographers and Antiquarians. 
A review of the contents of these journals may be 
found in the’ Leipsick “ Literat. Zeitung” for Sept. 21. 
1822: No. 218. Burckhardt died in October 1817 at 
Cairo in the thirty-third year of his age. Shortly before 
his death he committed the whole of his papers to the 
English Consul Sa/t, who sent them to the directors of 
the African Association, whose Secretary, Leake, publish- 
ed the Journals above-mentioned, as he had previously 
heen Editor of his Travels in Nubia in the years 1812— 
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1814. (Travels in Nubia, by the late J. L. Burckhardt. 
London, 1819, 4to). 

“ Adventures of a Swiss, during his travels to Jerusa- 
lem and Lebanon. Described by himself,” St. Gallen, 
1815, three small octavo volumes: second edition 1821, 
in one volume. The author, John Henry Mayr, merchant 
at Arbon and Bodensee, undertook his journey in 1812, 
for mercantile purposes, and returned to his native coun- 
try in the beginning of 1814. Although he did not tra- 
vel asa learned man, yet this very circumstance, as the 
Editor, the Rev. Mr. Appenzeller, justly remarks, gives to 
his accounts a peculiar charm. “ For the very circum- 
stance that the author neither looked through the glasses 
of the learned, nor coloured what he saw with deep, sci- 
entific, multifarious knowledge, nor travelled with pre- 
conceived notions, views, prejudices and opinions, causes 
these travels to be so much the more true and impartial.” 
Indeed, these travels afford a piece of reading as enter- 
taining as they are instructive ; while the author, by his 
simple narration, which is by no means deficient in vivaci- 
ty of description, sets before the eyes of the reader the 
peculiarities of the countries which he visited. 

« Letters from Palestine, descriptive of a tour through 
Galilee and Judea, with some account of the Dead Sea 
and the present state of Jerusalem, by T. R. Joliffe,” 


_ London, 1819, octavo ; German under the title « T. R. 


-Joliffe’s Reise in Palastina, Syrien and Aegypten in Jahre 


1817. Mit vielen Zusaitzen aus neuen auslandischen 
Reisébeschreibungen tibersetzt. Zum Behufe fr Bibel- 
leser. Nebtst einer Vorrede von Dr. E. F. K. Rosen- 
miiller. Mit einer Abbildung der Ausschrift auf der 
Pompeius- siule, Leipzig 1821,” 8vo. The additions and 
remarks of the translator Dr. Bergck give this book a 


‘preference over the original. In this work may be found 
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accounts of several travellers who shortly before and af- 
ier Joliffe visited Palestine, introduced at the proper 
places ; so that the reader has here at oné view the most 
important information of the latest times upon this inte- 
resting country, and can conveniently compare the seve- 
ral accounts. ‘a 

“ Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, ancient Baby- 
lonia, &c. &c, during the years 1817, 1818, 1819, and 
1820. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. With numerous en- 
gravings of Portraits, Costumes, Antiquities,’ &c. In 
two volumes, London, 1821 and 1822, in two volumes, 
large quarto ; a work which is highly important to the — 
Antiquarian in reference to the knowledge of countries - 
and men, and which has peculiar value on account of ex- 
act designs of ancient monuments made by the author 
himself. : . 

“ Voyage dans le Levant en 1817 et 1818, par Mr. le 
Comte de Forbin,” Paris, 1819, in folio, with 78 engrav- 
ings by the most distinguished living French artists, and 
numerous plans. The work has more value as a speci- 
men of art than of Science. A reprint of the text in 
one octavo volume, together with a plan of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, appeared likewise in 1819. 

“ Travels in the region between Alexandria and Parae- 
‘onium, the Libyan Desert, Siwa Egypt, Paléstine and 
Syria, in the years 1820 and 1821, by Dr. John Martin 
Augustin Scholz, Professor of Theology at the Universi- 
ty of Bonn.” Leipsick, 1822, 8vo. This account given 
by a learned German Theologian of his travels in coun- 
tries rendered familiar to him by his studies, derives from 
the person of its author a peculiar interest, which is in- 
creased by the present work, containing as it does the la- 
test information respecting the countries mentioned in the 
title. © 
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"The following Collections. contain information ex- 
tracted from Books of Travels, for the elucidation 
of the Bible, and Biblical Archaeology : “ Biblical Il- 
lustrations from Oriental and other Travels, by Fre- 
derick Matthew Luft,” Nuremberg, 1735, S8vo.—*Il- 
lustrations of holy writ, from Oriental Travels, com- 

piled by Balthazar Lewis Estuche, Instructer of the High 
School, and preacher to the Reformed congregation at 
Rinteln :” Lemgo, 1745—1755 ; twenty-five essays in 
two volumes octavo.—* Authentic accounts of the Agri- 
culture of the East, for the illustration of certain pas- 
sages of Scripture, collected out of travels in the East, 
with a preface by Chancellor Von Mosheim, edited by 
Herman Christian Paulsen, Preacher in Crempe ;” Helm- 
stadt, 1748, in quarto. “the Government of the East 
according to the exhibitions of travels in the East, for the 
illustration of certain passages of Scripture, compiled by 
Herm. Christian Paulsen, First Part,’ (the second was 
never published), 1755, in quarto. “ Observations on di- 
vers passages of Scripture, placing many of them in a 
light altogether new ; ascertaining the meaning of seve- 
ral not determinable by the methods commonly made use 
of by the learned ; proposing to consideration probable 
conjectures on others, different from what have been hi- 
therto recommended to the attention of the curious, and 
more amply illustrating the rest than has yet been done by 
means of circumstances incidentally mentioned in books 
of Voyages and Travels in the East,” London, 1764, in 
one volume octavo. A second edition appeared at Lon- 
don, 1776, in two octavo volumes, in addition to which a 
‘third and fourth volume were published in 1787. The 
first edition of this work, which is by Thomas Harmer, 
Dissenting Preacher at Watesfield, appeared in German, 
with the title: “ Beobachtungen tiber’ den Orient ans 
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Reisebeschreibungen, zur Aufklarung der heiligen Schrift. 
Aus dem Englischen tibersetzt und mit Anmerkungen ver- 
sehen von Joh. Ernst Faber,” Hamburg, 1772 and 1775, 
in two volumes octavo. The Supplements to the second 
edition (translated by Wolfg. Panzer) formed a third vo- 
lume : Hamb. 1779.—* Oriental Customs : or an Illus- 
tration of the Sacred Scriptures by an explanatory appli- 
cation of the customs and manners of the eastern na- 
tions, and especially of the Jews therein alluded to. Col- 
lected from the most celebrated travellers and most emi- 
nent critics. By the Rev. Sam. Burder, A. M. etc. Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, London, 
1802, in one vol. oct. The fifth edition, considerably en- 
larged, was published in two vols. oct. in 1816. It was 
translated into German, together with Wards Illustra- 
tions of the Scriptures, from the manners and customs of — 
the Hindoos, by C. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Pee 1818—- 
20, in six vols. octavo. 
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THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


TuerE is scarcely a book in the Bible, which has been 
so variously interpreted as the Song of Solomon. The 
different interpretations may be divided into three classes. 
One of these explains the whole book, from the relation 
of God to the Jewish nation, and finds in every figure a 
reference to some particular event in their history. Ac- 
cording to them, the whole is an allegorical and figurative 
narration of the government of God over the Jews. 
This mode of interpretation we meet with among the 
Jews, almost as soon as we find the book mentioned. 
Jesus, the son of Sirach, who lived about 200 years be- 
fore Christ, seems to have explained it thus. In the Book 
of Wisdom, chap. 47, v. 13—17, he praises Solomon on 
account of his composition of dark parables. This can- 
not be referred to the Proverbs, for these are separately 
mentioned. Another common method of interpretation, 
and one which has been received in all ages by the Chris- 


‘tian Church, is, that Christ is the subject of the Song of 


Solomon. This general opinion has two varieties: Christ 
is generally admitted to be represented by the “ Lover,” 
while the “ Beloved” is made to refer to either the Church 
of the New Testament, taken as a body, or to each indi-. 
vidual Christian soul. Some have endeavoured to unite 
both these. A third class, finally, supports the opinion, 
that mere human love is.the subject of the Poem. This 
interpretation was very little received, until the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. From that time forward, it 


became quite general, and was defended under various 
aR 
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modifications. Some sought to maintain the honour of 
the Book, by supposing it a description of a happy mar- 
riage, or a defence of | ‘monogamy ; ; others asserted its 
claim to a place among the sacred writings, on the ground 
of its being a description of a chaste affection, while 
others found passages in it which were grossly immoral. 
The one placed this, the other that historical fact in con- 
nection, in order to explain the Book ; and when this did 
not suffice, they had recourse to dreams ! One interpret- 
ed it as a collection of unconnected songs; another 
sought to discover a plan which pervaded the. whole. 
The charge of arbitrary interpretation, which this third 
class make against their opponents, appealing, as a proof, 
to their differences from one another, applies in its fullest 
‘force to themselves; for notwo of them coincide in their 
_ views on this subject. 
The first two classes unite in the opinion, that in nthe 
Song of Solomon, spiritual relations are represented under 
sensible figures, and are, as defenders of a spiritual or 
allegorical interpretation, together opposed to those who 
interpret it literally. The arguments which have been 
. used, with some correctness, against the allegorical me- 
thod of interpretation, cannot be made_ successfully 
against a spiritual ; for we must be careful to distinguish 
writings which the author wished ‘to be understood histo- 
rically, from those in which it is his intention to exhibit 
spiritual relations under the figure of sensible. In the 
former case, an allegorical explanation does not deserve 
the name of an interpretation. If the latter design be 
made apparent, the allegorical interpretation is accordant 
with the purpose of the author, and is, therefore, the only 
correct one. , 
In attempting then, to establish the correctness of such 
an exposition of the Song of Solomon, we must, 1. Show 
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that it is not unworthy ‘he Divine Being, and not incon- 
sistent with the genius of the Sacred writings, to present 
a spiritual relation under such figures. In this way we 
shall prove that a spiritual interpretation is possible ; and 
in order to show that it must here be adopted, we will, 2. 
Give the reasons which authorize us to conclude, that in . 
this book, the figures used are appropriate ee to wee pur- 

pose of making such relations manifest. 

We come now to the consideration of the first point. 
The Christian, in determing what is consistent with the 
divine character, does not follow mere abstract philoso- 
phical speculations, but considers those things which the 
Living God, who reveals himself historically, has said and 
done. Now, he has not, in his revelation, kept in view so 
much his own nature, as the wants of fallen man. In 
order to elevate men to himself, he has veiled his eternal 
majesty, and condescended to them. Since man can 
only understand and love what. is kindred with his own 
nature, the Godhead appears to him as righteous and. 
good, as full of wrath, and full of mercy. And to present 
these various attributes in such a manner, that men might 
be feelingly sensible of them, when he spoke to them by 
his Son, by his prophets, and servants, he used such figures 
as were taken from their situation and relations.’ Thus,» 
he calls himself a Father, and a Shepherd, in order to show: 
the tenderness of his love to them. He represents it un- 
der the figure of marriage love. He speaks of longing, of 
distress on account of their faithlessness, and of jealousy. - 
We can best judge of the propriety of the strongly figu- 
rative language of Solomon’s Song, when we have shown 
that in various passages of both the old and new Testa- 
ment, where any other interpretation is impossible, (which 
is not the case here,) the representation of the relations 
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of God or Christ to his people, under these same figures, 
is not uncommon. 

In many passages of the Old Testament, the relation 
of God to the Israelites is presented under figures taken 
from that of a lover to the object of his affection. On 
leaving Egypt, Israel is found in the condition’ of a be- 
trothed maiden : they are married to Jehovah, when at 
Sinai they enter into a covenant with him : every subse- 
quent apostacy is represented as adultery, and every re- 


turn as the renewed reception of one who had been di- 


vorced. The following passages deserve attention here. | 


Isaiah (chap. 54, 5,) speaks thus : “For thy Maker is thy 
Husband, the Lord of Hosts is his name, thy Redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel, the God of the whole earth shall 


he be called.” Also, (62, .5,) “For, as a young man mar= 


ries a wife, so shall thy Creator marry thee.” And, (50, 


1,) the decree of rejection which God had declared: 


against Israel, is called a writing of divorcement. Jere- 


miah, chap. 3,1, uses the same comparison; and Hosea’ 


employes the whole former part of his prophecy in car- 
rying out these representations. The Jews:are there ex- 
hibited under the figure of a woman who has been un- 
faithful to her lawful husband, and has fixed her affection 
on another ; on which account her husband has rejected 
her, but afterwards forgives the offence, and reinstates 
her in his favour. Ezekiel has made use of this compari- 
son with the greatest boldness, in two descriptions, (chap. 
16 and 23,) in which the chaste will-find nothing to of- 
fend; but which, to the licentious, may be cause of offence. 
But the Jehovah, who, under the Old Testament econo- 


my; loved his people so tenderly, is none other than the’ 


Lord Jesus Christ, who, in the New, shed his blood for 


them; and since no other figure seems more appropriate 
to represent the love of God to his children than that 
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of conjugal affection, we have reason to expect that 
the same figure will be found in the New Testament; 
and in this expectation we are not disappointed. John 
the Baptist calls himself the friend of the bridegroom, 
(John, 3, 29,) and refers to Christ as the bridegroom, 
who will conduct home the bride. Our Lord calls him- 
self the bridegroom, (Matt. 9, 15.) Paul speaks of mar- 
riage as representing the connection of Christ with be- 
lievers, Rom. 7, Eph. 5, and in 2 Corinth., chap. 1, he 
compares the Church, when it is purified through the 
blood of Christ, and sanctified through his spirit, to a 
Bride without spot or wrinkle. We see now, why this 
figure is so appropriate to represent the relation of Christ 
or God to his church. As the husband, in marriage, is 
connected to the wife by the ties of love and faithfulness, 
so God has entered into the same with his people ; as the, 
most sincere affection exists between the man and wife, 
so the most tender ties unite God’s people to him ; as the 
woman is subject to the man, and he, in return, affords 
her protection, so God is, with his: gracious assistance, 
ever nigh those who distrust their own strength, and seek 
protection and help from him. As activity is the part of 


the man, and as, from her character, the woman has a 


right to receive protection and support, so, in relation to 
God, all are recipients. As the woman must leave father 
and mother, and must depend entirely upon her husband, 
so, every one who would belong to Christ, must break 
through the dearest ties which bind them to the world. 
They must die to the world, that they may live to Christ. 
It remains for us now to show that, in the Song of Solo- 
mon, under such figures, this spiritual relation is deline- 
ated ; and that, consequently, the allegorical interpretation 
of the same is the only correct one. There is one im- 


portant externalargument for this. It is taken from tra- 
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dition, which, among a people who believed so firmly its» 
authority as the Jews, is not to be disregarded, though its 
voice may not be altogether decisive. Now, the Jewish 
literati, so far as we are acquainted with their writings, 
with great unanimity explain this Book allegorically. | 
They themselves appeal to a tradition, of which the old 
Chaldaic translator is the principal witness. But we can 
trace this interpretation even farther. There can be no 
doubt that those who made the collection of the books of 
the Old Testament, explained it thus. Even a slight in-— 
spection of these writings will teach any one, that it was 
not their object to collect all the remains of the national 
literature. They had constantly in view, the displaying 
of the divine government, and they selected for this pur- 
pose, every thing that would cast light upon the relation” 
subsisting between God and the Jewish people ; that. 
would, as history, prophecy, devotional writings, or doc- 
trinal, tend to enliven their sense of their duty to God and - 
to promote a godly life. When, therefore, they received 
this book into such a collection, they must have had a. 
strong conviction that it did not celebrate meye human 
love, but the love of Jehovah to his people. All that. re- 
cent commentators say in praise of human love, and in 
proof of the opinion that a book, whose object it was to 
exalt the same, is worthy of a reception into the Sacred 
Canon, is nothing to the purpose. ‘The only question 
here, is, by what principles were they who arranged the 
sacred writings, governed ? and this question is an histo- 
rical one, and is to be answered from the nature of the 
books received. If, then, it be proved, that these Col- 
lectors interpreted the Song of Solomon allegorically, it 
would be exceedingly arbitrary to affirm that the true in- 
terpretation was lost at that time, when the allegorical had 
been universally received down previously to that period. 


~~ 
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and especially as the time when the book was written 
was not very distant. 
But in addition to this acaunal proof, there is a strong- 
er internal argument, taken from passages in the Poem 
itself, which impel us to the opinion that, under the . 
figure of human love, a higher affection is represented. 
- We will not, here, urge the consideration, that those who 
would interpret the Song of Solomon literally, must con- 
jecture a multitude of historical circumstances, in order 
to.give their interpretation even the appearance of pro- ; 
bability. It may be replied indeed to this, that this ob- 
- scurity arises only from ignorance of the place where the 
lovers dwelt. We will only give a collection of passages 
‘ which, according to the literal interpretation, are either 
‘entirely without meaning, or require an exceedingly 
forced explanation; but which, allegorically, give a sense 
at once elegant and easy. 
It is evident from chap. I, v. 4, that the “ Beloved” has 
a collective signification. “ Draw me, says she, and we 
will run after thee. We will remember thy love more 
-than. wine.” It is entirely contrary to oriental customs, 
and quite unmeaning according to the literal interpreta- 
‘tion, when the Beloved says “I am black but lovely. 
Oh ! ye daughters of Jerusalem, look not on me, for lam 
black: the sun hath looked upon me, and my mother’s 
children were angry with me. They made me keeper 
of the vineyards, but mine own vineyard have I, not : 
kept.” But when figuratively interpreted, the sense is 
' beautiful and plain. “Do not despise me, ch! my friends, 
for though I have, through a sinful desertion of my God, 
polluted myself and separated myself from him, yet he 
has not forever cast me off. His love will purify me 
again from.all my sins. My blackness is not natural, and 
‘can be removed. Ihave suffered myself’ to be seduced 
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by my neighbours to the service of their gods, and have 
neglected the keeping of my vineyard.” The parables 
of Isaiah, chap. 5, and our Lord are similar, in which the 
Jews are represented as the vineyard of the Lord. The 
passages, chap. 3, 4, and 8, 2, are entirely opposed to the 
customs of the East, where the women live in the:closest 
seclusion, in which the Beloved is represented as bringing 
her Beloved into the house and chamber of her mother. 
And the passage, chap. 5, 3—7, is clearly against all his- 
torical probability, according to which she, in order to 
seek her lover, wanders by night through the city, and is 
wounded by the watchmen, without there being any con- 
ceivable occasion for such conduct. If interpreted figu- 
ratively, the sense is elegant. The lover comes to her 
house—she refuses him admission—her severity relents 
—-she determines to go and seek him—she is wounded 
by the watchmen—she, however, finds him—he becomes 
reconciled to her, and sings her praises, chap. 6, 4, &c. 
Jehovah came to the Israelites with love and favour— 
they despised him—he takes away his assistance, and suf- 
fers them to be oppressed by the surrounding nations—. 
notwithstanding, as soon as they seck him again, he suf- 
fers himself to be found. The same things are told here 
figuratively, which in the historical books and prophets, 
are matter of history. There are, not unfrequently, fi- 
gures used in this poem, which would appear ridiculous 
if applied to any single beloved object; particularly toa 
country maiden, as some suppose the “ Beloyed” to have 
been. Thus, chap. 1, 9, she is compared to the horses’ 
in Pharadh’s chariots. It is said of her, chap. 3, 6, “ Who 
is this that cometh out of the wilderness like a pillar of 
smoke ?” a figure entirely applicable to the progress of 
the immense host of Israel through the desert. In like 
manner, chap. 8, 5, “ Who is this coming up from the de- 
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sert, leaning on her beloved?” Chap. 6, 4.j The lover 
speaks: “ Thou art beautiful, my love, as Tirza, (a royal 
residence,) comely as Jerusalem, terrible as an army ;” 
and, 6, 10, 12, compares her with the blushing red of the 
morning, with the sun, moon, and says again, “ thou art 
terrible as an army with banners.” Very appropriate 
figures to be applied to a country maiden! He invites 


her, chap. 4, 8, to come with him from Lebanon, from 


the high Amama, from Senir and Hermon, the dwelling- 
places of lions and leopards ; and also in many other pla- 
ces. In other passages the possibility of a merely literal 
exposition cannot be denied ; yet the allegorical deserves 


' the preference, and in none is there any thing which will 
forbid it. This will appear manifest on explaining some 


of the principal passages of the Poem. The Book be- 


gins: “Let him kiss me with the kisses of-his mouth.” 


This verse, together with the 4th, “ Draw me and we will 
run after thee,” is expressive of a strong desire for a re- 
conciliation ; for the restoration of the former relation, 
by which Jehovah manifested his love to his people. 
“How lovely smell thine ointments,” says the Beloved, 
“thy name is as ointment poured forth, therefore the 
young women love thee.” The Chaldaic translator inter- 
prets this correctly : “ Thy holy name is heard through 
all the earth; it is precious as the holy oil with which 
kings and priests were anointed.” “Show me, chap. 1, 
7, my love, where thou feedest, for why should I be as 
one that turneth aside, as a dishonoured maiden by the 
flocks of thy companions ?” Comp. Gen. 38,14. The 
sense is : “Tell me, oh ! my God, how I may return to 
Thee, for wherefore should I any longer injure myself by 
uniting with other people who serve not thee, the true 
God, but useless idols?” In many places! God is repre- 


sented as a shepherd, and Israel as his flock. Comp 
35 
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‘Jerem. 23, 3, 4. Ezek. 34, 11. The apostacy of the Is- 
raelites is also frequently compared to adultery. The 
Lover replies in v. 8, “ Knowest thou not, oh ! fairest 
among women, where, &c., follow in the footsteps of my 
flocks ?” i. e. Wouldst thou know by what means thou 
" tightest be reconciled to me, look at the example of thy 
pious fathers, and follow in their footsteps. The reunion 
of God to his people is represented by the reconciliation 
of lovers, who afterwards express their joy in each other. 

The time in which God had withdrawn himself from 
his people, chap. 2, 11, is presented under the figure of 
a rainy season, and winter ; the time of his return, by 
spring. 

Here follows in v. 15, an exhortation to drive away the 
foxes which destroy the vineyard. This means that the 
people returning to the Lord, should expel the seducers, 
i. e. the false prophets who would overthrow the govern- 
ment of God. Chap. 3, The Beloved has lost her Lover, 
but she seeks and finds him. Taking away the figure : 
The people return unto the Lord, who receives them, 
and this restoration is represented by a royal festival. 
Chap. 4, 12, The faithfulness of the people to their God, 
is drawn out under the figure of the chastity of the Be- 
loved. The Lover says, chap. 6, 8, “'There are three- 
Score queens and fourscore concubines, but this is the 
one that I love,” which signifies that God had chosen the 
small and despised nation of the Jews as his own, before 
all the powerful kingdoms of the earth. — 

In addition to these, there is a collateral argument for 
the allegorical interpretation, drawn from the names of 
the lovers. The Lover is called Solomon, i. e. the Peace- 
ful, the Prince of Peace ; the Beloved, Salamite, the 
Peaceful or the Happy. This can hardly be a mere ac- 
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cidental coincidence The Book* takes its name from 
the spiritual sense: The Song of Songs, i. e. The most 
sublime song. 

It appears, then, from sufficient proof, that the spiritual 
interpretation of the Song of Solomon is the correct one. 
The common objection, that those who explain it allego- 

-rically differ so much from one another, is not to be 
charged tothe Book itself, but to its interpreters. This 
difference has arisen from the fact that these persons 
misapprehending the figurative character of the Old Tes- 
tament, and destitute of practical feeling, without any 
fixed principle, have explained every figure as if they had 
found in it an allusion to some event in history, or to the 
state of experimental religion among God’s people. This 
mode of interpretation is inconsistent with the character 
of the Song of Solomoh, in which there is so much orna- 
ment. We cannot find for every individual figure, a cor- 
respondent reality, but we must collect them into one 
grand picture, and then we may easily discover what is 
referred to. ‘Thus, in the representation of the beauty 
_ and loveliness of the Beloved, we need go no farther for 
an explanation, than to an expression of the love of God 


to his people. A comparison of other oriental poets, who. 


in like manner represent the love of God by human af- 
fection, would be instructive. If any one will interpret 
this Poem, upon such principles as we have advanced, he 
will avoid the arbitrary manner in which both early and 
late critics have, so improperly, explained it ; and the dif- 
ference of interpretations, so often urged as an argument 
against the allegorical method, will disappear entirely. 

If, then, the spiritual interpretation of the Song of So- 
fomon be the correct one, it is certainly worthy of a place 


*In the German Bible. the name of the Song of Solomon is The 
High Song. 
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in the Sacred Canon, from which some would, on various 
accounts, reject it. While, however, some thus seek to 
degrade this Book, others, in early times, went so far m 
praise of it, as to place it before every other one in the 
Old Testament. If this preference be proper, why is it 
that it is never expressly quoted either by our Saviour or 
his apostles? Although we are far from questioning the 
inspiration of the Song of Solomon, we cannot but rank . 
it beneath the prophetical writings. It may possibly ap- 
pear that the figurative is too abundant in this Poem. 
The Prophets make use of the same comparisons, but the 
object, to wit, the moral relation of Jehovah to the Jews, 
is ever obvious ; in the Song of Solomon, the figures may, 
on<the contrary, be too far-fetched for perspicuity. 
Finally, it is a disputed point among those who inter- 
pret this Book allegorically, whether it is the object, to 
represent the relation which the Almighty sustained to the 
Jewish nation, or that of Christ to the whole church, or 
his relation to every soul. It may be gathered from our 
defence of the allegorical interpretation, on which side 
the truth is found. Most of the arguments which favour 
such an explanation, go to show that the relation of Jeho- 
vah to the Jewish nation is the subject of the allegory. 
The question, whether the relation of Christ to his 
Church is represented, must be answered negatively, if it 
be asserted that the Poem has no reference whatever to 
the Old Testament times ; negatively too, when it is ta- 
ken entirely out of its historical connection, and made to 
refer prophetically to the love of Christ for his New Tes- 
tament Church. It may, on the other hand, be answered 
affirmatively, inasmuch as the God, of whose love to his 
people in the ancient church we have a representation, 
is the same as Christ who, in all ages, has revealed the 
glory of the Godhead to men, and who, to lay the foun- 
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dation of the new covenant, shed his own blood for them. 
Affirmatively too, inasmuch as the church of the Old and. 
New Testament stands in the same relation to Christ ; 
and as sin, and grace, backslidings, and returns, the sub- 
jects represented by the figurative language of the Song 
of Solomon, are constantly repeated in both. This Po- 
em may represent the relation of Christ to every Chris- 
tian, only so far as the history of the Children of Israel 
is the history of every believing soul. It can thus be ac- 
-commodated to the relation of an individual soul to Christ, 
and in no other way. Great care is here necessary : a 
false interpretation of the Song of Solomon may lead to 
the invention of a mysticism, or may be applied to the 
adorning of one already existing, which has more affinity 
with the doctrines of the Persian Soofies than with the 
gospel; thus degrading holy things, while it perverts the 
‘moral relation of Christ to the soul into something roman- 
tic, creating thus a kind of spiritual intexication, destruc- 
tive to Christian humility and self-denial. It is certainly, 
not without design, that in the Holy Scriptures, the relation 
of God or Christ to the individual soul, is never represent- 
ed under the figure of a marriage. For although the re- 
lation to His church and to the individual members may 
_ be substantially the same, in the former case, there would 
~ be much less room for abuse than in the latter. 
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PWOPHECY, 


2 Peter, i. 20. 


Knowing this Jirst, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of 


any private intérpretation. 


I proceep in the task I have undertaken, to exemplify 
the use of those rules of interpretation which the maxim — 
of my text contains; which are these two,—to refer par 
ticular predictions to the system, and to compare prophe- 
cies with events. In my last discourse, 1 showed you 
with what certainty and facility they lead to the explica- 
tion of the first prophecy that was ever given—that which 


~ was uttered by the voice of God himself, in the form of 


a curse upon the serpent, the adviser of Adam’s disobe-~ 


‘dience. JI shall now try them in an instance of a very 


different kind, where the occasion of the prediction does 
not so clearly ascertain its general purport,—where the 
images employed are less fixed to one constant meaning, 
—and where, among the events that have happened since 
the prophecy was given, a variety may be found to cor- 
respond with it, all in such exactness, that every one of 
the number may seem to have a right to pass for the in- 
tended completion. 

The first prophecy uttered by the voice of God, fur- 
nished an example of a prediction in which the general 
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meaning was from the first certain, and the imagery of 
the diction simple, and of which the accomplishment hath 
been single. The earliest prophecy recorded in the sa- 
_ cred volume, of those which were uttered by men, fur- 
nishes the example that we now seek, of a prediction ori- 
ginally doubtful in its general meaning, comprehensive in 
its imagery, various in its complétion. Such was the 


prophecy in which Noah, awakened from his wine, and 


inflamed with resentment at the irreverent lenity of his 
younger son, denounced the heavy curse on his posterity, 
and described the future fortunes of the three general 
branches of mankind. “Cursed be Canaan ; a servant 
of servants shall he be unto his brethren. Blessed be 
Jehovah, God of Shem !—and Canaan shall be his ser- 
vant. God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be jis servant.” 
The only explicit part of this prophecy is the curse 
upon Canaan, Ham’s youngest son ; of whose descend- 
ants it is openly foretold that they should live in a state 
of the lowest subjection to nations which should issue 
from the two other sons of Noah. And yet here we find 
some obscurity ; for how was Canaan to be in slavery 
both to Shem and Japhet? The evangelic maxim, “ that 
no man can serve two masters,” seems applicable here 
in a literal sense. This-difficulty, the apostle’s maxim, of 
applying for the explication of the sacred oracles to the 
occurrences of the world, readily removes. It appears 
from sacred history, that so early as in the time of Abra- 
ham, the Canaanites were governed by petty princes of 
their own, who were the tributary vassals of the Assyrian 
monarchy, then newly arisen under princes of the family 
of Ashur, Shem’s second son. And from profane histo- 
ry we learn, that when the Canaanites fled from the vic- 
torious arms of Joshua, and when the remainder of them 
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were expelled by David, they settled in those parts of 
Africa which first fell under the dominion of the Romans, 
the undoubted descendants of Japhet. Thus Canaan in 
early ages was the slave of Shem, and in later times of 
Japhet. 

But this is neither the most difficult nor the most inter- 
esting part of the prophecy.. Let us turn our attention 
to the blessings pronounced upon the two other branches. 
And we will first consider Japhet’s part, because it seems 
of the two the most explicit. “God shall enlarge Japhet, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem.” The most ob- 
vious meaning of the words, I think, is this,—that the gra- 
cidus purpose of Providence was to bless Japhet with a 
numerous progeny, which should spread over an ample 
tract of country ; and that, not satisfied, or not sufficient- 
ly accommodated with their own territory, they would be 
apt to encroach upon Shem’s descendants, and make set- 


- tlements within their borders. And as this is the most 


obvious sense of the words, so it is justified by the apos- 
tle’s rules ; for history supports it. The whole of Eu- 
rope, and a considerable part of Asia, was originally peo- 
pled, and hath been ever occupied by Japhet’s offspring, 
who, not contented with these vast demesnes, have been” 


- from time to time repeatedly making encroachments on 


the sons of Shem; as was notoriously the case, when 
Alexander the Great, with a European army, attacked 
and overthrew the Persian Monarchy—when the Romans 
subjugated a great part of the East,—and still more noto- 
riously, when the Tartar conquerors of the race of Gen- 
ghis Khan demolished the great empire of the Caliphs, 
took possession of their country, and made settlements 
and erected kingdoms in all parts of Asia and the East, 
—and again, when Tamerlane settled his Moguls, another 
branch of Japhet’s progeny, in Indostan, whose descend- 
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ants gradually got possession of that immense country, a 
part of Shem’s original inheritance, which forms the pre- 
sent empire of the Great Mogul. These events, not to 
mention other less remarkable incursions of Scythians 
into Shem’s parts of Asia, may well be deemed an ac- 
complishment of the patriarch’s prophetic benediction ; 
Dot only because they answer to the natural import of — 
the terms of it, but because every one of them had great 
consequences upon the state of ‘the true religion, and the 
condition of its professors in various parts of the world, 
and some of them have been the subjects of later pro- 
phecies. So that, in this interpretation, we find the two 
circumstances which, according to the apostle, are the 
best characteristics of a true interpretation,—an agree- 
ment with the truth of history, and a:connection of this 
particular prediction with the system ‘of the prophetic 
word. ney: 

It may seem, however, that some amicable intercourse 
between Certain branches of the two families—some 
peaceable settlements of descendants of Japhet in na- ~ 
tions arisen from the other stock, may be no less conve- 
niéntly denoted, by the expression of “Japhet’s dwelling 
in the tents of Shem,” than 'the violent encroachments of 
conquerors of the line of Japhet. And this interpreta- 
tion does not ill agree with ‘history, or, to speak more 
properly, with the present state of the two families. The 
settlements of Portuguese, English, Dutch, and French 
all ‘of us ‘descended ‘from the loins of Japhet, made 
within the three last centuries in different parts of India 
all of ita part of Shem’s inheritance, have given the 
prophecy inthis sense a striking accomplishment. Nor, 
in this interpretation, is the necessary connection want- 
ing of this particular prediction ‘with ‘the prophetic sys- 
tem ; for ‘consequences cannot but arise, although they 
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have not yet appeared, of great moment to the interests 
of the true religion, from such numerous and extensive 
settlements of professed Christians, in countries where 
the: light of the gospel hath for many ages been extin- 
guished. 

Thus you see, history leads us to two senses of this 
prophecy, of which each may contain an unlimited varie- 
ty of particular accomplishments ; since every  settle- 
ment of Europeans or of Asiatic Tartars in the lower 
Asiaand the East, whether gained by war or procured 
by commercial treaties, connects with the prophecy in 
one or other of these two senses. 

A third sense is yet behind: but, to bring it the more 
readily to light, it will be proper previously to consider 
the sense of Shem’s blessing,—a blessing obliquely con- 
veyed in this emphatic ejaculation, “ Blessed be Jehovah 
God of Shem !’—an ejaculation im which this assertion 
is evidently implied, that “Jehovah should be Shem’s 
God ;” -and this is the whole of Shem’s blessing,—a bles- 
sing, indeed, which could receive no addition or improve- 
ment. It can admit of no dispute, that Jehovah is here 
styled the God of Shem, in the same sense in which in 
later times he vouchsafed to call himself the God of a 


particular branch of Shem’s progeny—of Abraham, 


Isaac, and of Jacob, and of their descendants the Jewish 
people. Jehovah is indeed the God of all the nations of 
the earth—the Universal Father, whose tender mercies 
are over all his works; but to a particular branch of 
Shem’s family, he was for atime more peculiarly a God, 
inasmuch as he chose them to be the depositaries of the 
true religion, while the rest of mankind were sunk in the 
ignorance and abomination of Idolatry. Their temporal! 
concerns he condescended to take under the visible di- 
rection of his special providence—to them he revealed 


we 
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his sacred incommunicable name,—among them he pre- 
served the knowledge and worship of himself, by a series 
of miraculous dispensations, till the destined season came 


- for the general redemption ; and then he raised up, 


among the offspring of that chosen stock, that Saviour, 
whose divine doctrine hath spread the knowledge and 
worship of the true God among all nations, and whose 
meritorious sacrifice of himself hath made atonement for 
the sins of the whole world. These were the privileges 
in store for a select branch of Shem’s family, when this 
prophecy was delivered,—privileges by which they were 
put in a condition to attain the highest blessings both in 
this world and in the next—the height of national pros- 
perity, and the sum of future bliss ; and Shem being yet 
alive, and his family not split into its branches, it was na- 
tural, and agreeable to the usage of the prophetic style, 
that the future blessings of the offspring should be refer- 
red to the ancestor. This, therefore, is the oracular 
sense of the patriarch’s emphatic compellation of Jeho-. 
vah as the God of Shem. “Thou, O Jehovah! shalt be 
the God of Shem,—the object of his worship and the 
guardian of his fortunes; while the progeny of his bre- 
thren shall place their foolish trust in those which are no 
gods.” 

This exposition of Shem’s blessing will naturally lead 
to a new sense of Japhet’s, if we only recollect what ex- 
ternal means were used by Providence to preserve the 
knowledge of the true God in the chosen branch of 
Shem’s family... These means were—the call of Abra- 
ham—the personal intercourse holden with him and _his 
two next descendants—and, in due time, the institution of 
the Mosaic religion ; of which religion, you will particu- 
larly observe, the tabernacle and the service performed 


- mit were the chief external instruments. The magnifi- 
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cence of the tabernacle—its stately support of upright 
pillars resting on their silver sockets, and transverse 
beams overlaid with gold—its gorgeous hangings within, 
of purple, linen, blue, and scarlet, with the buttons of gold 
—its noble covering without, of the shaggy skins of goats — 
—its rich furniture, the seven-branched candlestick, the 
altars, and the implements of sacrifice, all of brass or 
gold, pure or overlaid—the ark, containing the tables of 
the law, with the mercy-seat overshadowed by the wings 
of a cherubim—but above all, the glorious light which 
filled the sacred pavillion, the symbol of Jehovah’s pre- 
sence,—this glory of the tabernacle in ancient times, and 
of the temple afterwards, was probably what most caught 
the admiration of the Jewish people, and attached them 
to a religion which had so much splendour in its exter- 
nals, and in which something of what is visible of the 
majesty of the Divine Being met the senses of the wor- 
shippers. 

Bearing this remark in mind, let us now turn again to 
that part of the prophecy which concerns Japhet’s fa- 
mily, especially the latter clause of it—* he shall dwell 
in the tabernacles of Shem.” The blessing promised to 
Shem, we have found to be the eelong preservation 
of the true religion in a chosen branch of Shem’s family. 
Might not the prediction of this merciful design of Pro- 
vidence naturally introduce an allusion to the external 
means by which it was to be effected ? Among the ex- 
ternal means, we have seen reason to think that the Jew- 
ish tabernacle was the most generally efficacious : but 
under what description is it likely that the tabernacle, not 
erected till the days of Moses, should be mentioned in 
prophecy so early as the days of Noah,—and in this pro- 
phecy in particular, in which Jehovah, for the intention 
of maintaining the true religion in a branch of Shem’s 
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family, is characterized as the God of Shem 7—A beauti- 
ful consistency of imagery will be maintained, if the tent 
which Jehovah was to pitch for this purpose among men, 
should be called Shem’s tabernacle, or Shem’s tent ; for 
a tent and a tabernacle are one and the same thing, and 
the word in the Hebrew is the same. This holy tent or 


tabernacle was Shem’s tabernacle, because it was erected 


among the sons of Shem, and because none might bear 
a part in the whole serviee of it, who did not iis 
with the chosen family. 

But, farther. This tabernacle, and the service per- 
formed in it, were emblems of the Christian church and 
of the Christian service. When all these circumstances 
are put together, can any doubt remain, that, in the men- 
tion of the tents of Shem, the Holy Spirit made allusion 
to the Jewish tabernacle.as an emblem of the Christian 
church ; and that the dwelling of Japhet in these tents 
of Shem, took place when the idolatrous nations of Ja- 
phet’s line, converted to the faith of Christ, became wor- 
shippers of the God of Shem in Shem’s tabernacles— 
worshippers of the true God, in the modes of worship 
prescribed by revealed religion ? 

And this interpretation well agrees with the anenslens 
maxim, being supported both by the harmony of the pro- 
phetic system and the truth of history. 

For the harmony of the prophetic system. This in- 
terpretation brings this particular prediction to bear di- 
rectly upon the general object of prophecy, the uniting 
of all nations in the faith of Christ ;-and it is worthy of 
particular remark, that, from the delivery of this predic- 
‘ion, the conversion of the Gentiles made a standing part 
of all the prophecies of the Saviour. Now, that nothing 
of variation might appear in the schemes of Providence, 
it should seem that it was requisite that the first intima- 
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ution of the design of selecting a peculiar people, which 


is contained in Shem’s blessing, should be accompanied 
with an intimation of the general mercies of which 
that measure was to be productive to all mankind : but 
of the general benefit intended we have in this place no 
intimation, if it be not conveyed in Japhet’s benediction, 
—in which benediction it is not conveyed, unless this 
sense of that benediction be admitted. This interpreta- 
tion, therefore, of the prophetic blessing pronounced on 


Japhet, most of all connects it with the great object of 


prophecy, and best maintains the harmony of the pro- 
phetic system. 

Then for history. The fact is notorious, that the gos- 
pel, from the beginning to the present times, hath made 
the greatest progress in Europe, and in those parts of 
Asia which were first peopled by the posterity of Japhet. 
Among the uncivilized descendants of Ham, and the de- 
generate sons of Shem, it hath not been so generally 
spread, or hath not so deeply taken root. 

Beside this evident agreement with history and the 
prophetic system, another circumstance is much in favour 
of this interpretation, which is this,—that the image of 
this prediction bear a near affinity to those under which 


’ later prophets have described the same event. Hear in 


what language the prophet Isaiah announces the conver- | 
sion of the Gentiles, in words addressed to the Jewish 
church, as the emblem of the Christian. “Enlarge the 
place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the curtains 


of thine habitations.” Or, as the words are more signifi- 


cantly rendered in a late translation, “ Let the canopy of 

thy habitation be extended. Spare not: lengthen thy 

cords, and firmly fix thy stakes. For on the right hand 

and on the left thou shalt burst forth with increase, and 

thy seed shall inherit he; Gentiles.” Here, you see. 
ou 
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Isaiah’s allusion is to the tabernacle ; and the image pre- 
sented to him is an enlargement of the sacred tent, to 
contain new crowds of worshippers ; and the stakes are 
to be driven deep and firm—the cords are to be length- 
ened and drawn tight, that the sides of ‘the tent may be 
able to sustain the pressure of the multitudes within it. 
Noah’s allusion is also to the tabernacle ; and the image 
presented to him is the admission of foreign worshippers. 
It is therefore one and the same scene which the patri- 
arch and the younger prophet have before them; and, 
except in the distinct mention of that particular circum- 
stance, that the new worshippers should be chiefly of Ja- 
phet’s stock, Noah’s prophecy differs not from Isaiah’s, 
otherwise than as an outline differs from a more finished 
drawing of the same objects. 

Thus, by the apostle’s rules, prophecy, in that part of 
it which regards the family of Japhet, is brought to three 
senses, in each of which it hath been remarkably veri- 
fied,—in the settlements of European and Tartarian con- 
querors in the Lower Asia and in the East,—in the set- 
tlements of European traders on the coasts of Indostan, 
—but especially in the numerous and early conversions 
of the idolaters of Japhet’s line (among whom it is fit 
that we of this island should remember our own ancestors 
were included) to the worship of the one true God, and 
to the faith of Christ, 

I am sensible that this variety of intent and meaning 
discovered in a single prophecy, brings on a question of 
no small difficulty, and of the first importance. It is this, 
—What evidence of a providence may arise from pre- 
dictions like the one we have now been considering, in 
which a vari¢ty of unconnected events, independent, to 
all appearance, of each other, and very distant in times, 
seem to be prefigured by the same images? And, al- 
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though it be a digression from my main subject, yet as 
the inquiry is of the highest importance, and spontane- 
ously presents itself, it is to this that I shall devote the re- 
mainder of the present discourse. 

I shall not wonder, if, to those who have not sifted this 
question to the bottom (which few, I am persuaded, have 
done), the evidence of a providence, arising from prophe- 
cies of this sort, should appear to be very slender, or 
none at all. Nor shall I scruple to confess, that time was 
when I was myself in this opinion, and was therefore 
much inclined to join with those who think that every 
prophecy, were it rightly understood, would be found to 
carry a precise and single meaning, and that, wherever 
the double sense appears, it is because the one true sense 
hath not yet been detected. I said, “ Either the images 
of the prophetic style have constant and proper relations 
to the events of the world, as the words of common 
speech have proper and constant.meanings,—or they 
have not. If they have, then it seems no less difficult to 
conceive that many events should be shadowed under 
the images of one and the same prophecy, than that se- 
verat likenesses should be expressed in a single portrait. 
But, if the prophetic images have no such appropriate re- 


. Jations to things, but that the same image may stand for 


many things, and various events be included in a single 


prediction, then it should seem that prophecy, thus inde- 


finite in its meaning, can afford no proof of providence : 
for it should seem possible, that a prophecy of this sort, 
by whatever principle the world were governed, whether 
by providence, naturé, or necessity, might owe a seeming 
completion to mere accident.” And since it were ab- 
surd to suppose that the Holy Spirit of God should 
frame prophecies by which the end of prophecy might 
so ill be answered, it seemed a just and fair conclusion, 
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that no prophecy of holy writ might carry a double 
meaning. | 

Thus I reasoned, till a patient investigation of the sub- 
ject brought me, by God’s blessing, to a better mind. I 
stand clearly and unanswerably confuted, by the instance 
of Noah’s prophecy concerning the family of Japhet ; 
which hath actually received various. accomplishments, 
in events of various kinds, in various ages of the world, 
—in the settlements of European and Tartarian con- 
querors in the Lower Asia, in the settlements of Eu- 
ropean traders on the coasts of India, and in the early 
and plentiful conversion of the families of Japhet’s stock 
to the faith of Christ. The application of the prophecy 
to any one of these events bears all the characteristics of - 
a true interpretation,—consistence with the terms of the 
prophecy, consistence with the truth of history, consis- 
tence with the prophetic system. Every one of these 
events must therefore pass, with every believer, for a true 
completion. | 


A plain instance, therefore, being found in holy writ, 


of a prophecy which bears more than a double meaning, 


the question, what evidence such prophecies may afford 
of a divine providence, becomes of the highest moment. 
enter upon the discussion of it with this preliminary 
observation,—that if our suspicion that such prophecies 
may receive a seeming accomplishment by chance, or by 
the natural and necessary course of the world, should 
appear, upon a strict examination, unreasonable and ill- 
founded, the consequence will be, that the evidence aris- 
ing from this sort of prophecy is of the highest kind ; 
sinee the greater the variety of events may be to which 
a single combination of images shall be found to corres- 
pond, the more of art and contrivance is displayed in the 
framing of the prophecy, and the more of power (if ac- 
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cident be clearly excluded) in bringing about the com- 
pletion. Our whole inquiry, therefore, is reduced within 
a narrow compass, since the whole. is brought to rest 
upon this single question, May the accomplishment of 
such predictions be, or may it not be accidental? If it 
may, then such prophecies are frivolous, and the Deity is 


_blasphemed when they are ascribed to him. If it may 


not, then such prophecies are most complete and won- 
derful demonstrations of the absolute foreknowledge and 
universal providence of God. The negative of this great 
question, which leads to these comfortable and glorious 
consequences, I purpose to sustain. I mean to show 
you, that, amidst all the comprehension and, variety of 
meaning which is to be found in any prophecies of holy 
writ, and which, in the instance before us, of Noah’s 
prophecy, is ihdeed wonderful, certain restrictions and - 


' Tumitations will always be found, by which the power of 


accident, or any other but an intelligent cause, is no less 
excluded from any share in the completion, than it is in 
other instances, where the prediction, like the curse upon . 
the serpent, points direct and full at a single event. The 
method which I shall pursue to make this appear, shal] 


'. be to argue upon Noah’s prophecy, which I have so par- 


ticularly expounded, as an instance ; and my method of 
arguing upon this instance shall be, to contrast it, in every 


circumstance, with a pretended prediction, which, for the 


propriety of its images, and the exactness of its comple- 
tion, hath been compared and set in competition with the 
prophecies of holy writ. 

A heathen poet, whose subject leads him to speak of a 
certain voyage, which, if it was ever really performed, 
was the first attempt of any European nation to cross the 
main seas in a large ship with masts and sails, describes, 
in elegant and animated strains, the consequences which 
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the success of so extraordinary an undertaking might be 
expected to produce upon the state of mankind, the free 


_ intercourse that was likely to be opened between distant 


nations, and the great discoveries to be expected from 
voyages in future times, when the arts of ship-building 
and navigation, to which this expedition, if a real one, 
gave rise, should be carried to perfection, This is his — 
general argument, and verses to this effect make the con- 
clusion of his song. 


“ce 


Distant years 

Shall bring the fated season, when Pera 
Nature’s prime barrier, shall no more obstruct 
The daring search of enterprising man. 

The earth, so wide, shall all be open,— 

The mariner explore new worlds; 

Nor Shetland be the utmost shore.’’* 


“Now give me,” says the infidel, } “a prophecy from 
your Bible, which may be as clearly predictive of any 
event which you may choose to allege for the accom- 
plishment, as these verses have by mere accident proved 
to be, of the discovery of America by Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Give me such a prophecy from your Bible, as 
I have produced to you from a heathen poet, who yet 
was no prophet, nor claimed the character, and I will 
turn believer.” ‘We cheerfully accept this arrogant defi- 
ance ;—we are thankful to the adversary that he hath in- 
vited us to meet him on such advantageous ground, by 
comparing what may justly be deemed the most indefinite 
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Venient annis 
Secula seris, quibus Oceauus 
Vincula rerum laxat, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes; nec sit terris 
Tltima Thule.” 
Seneca, Medea, 374, &c. 
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of the Scripture prophecies, with the best specimen of 
the power of accident for the. completion of prophecy 
which his extensive reading could produce. 

These verses of his Latin poet are, indeed, a striking 
example of a prediction that might safely take its chance 
in the world, and, happen what might, could not fail at 
some time or other to meet with its accomplishment. In- 
deed, it predicts nothing but what was evidently within 
the ken of human foresight,—that men, being once fur- 
nished with the means of discovery, would make disco- 
veries,—that, having ships, they would make voyages,— 
that, when improvements in the art of ship-building 
should have furnished larger and better ships, men would 
make longer and more frequent voyages,—and that, by 
longer and more frequent voyages, they would gain more 
knowledge of the surface of the globe which they inha- 
bit. What peasant of Thessaly but niight have uttered 
such prophecies as these, who saw the Argo bring her 
heroes home, and observed to what degree the avarice 
and curiosity of his countrymen were inflamed, by the 
wealth which the adventurers had amassed, and the sto- 
ries which they spread ? What restriction do we find of 

the generality of these prognostications, which may seem — 
to put the exact completion out of the reach of acciden- 
tal causes? None. Neither the parts of the world are 
specified from which expeditions of discovery should be 
fitted out, nor the quarters in which they should most suc- 
ceed : or, if any particular intimation upon the latter ar- 
ticle be couched in the mention of Shetland as an island 
that should cease to be extreme, it is erroneous, as it 
points precisely to that quarter of the globe where disco- 
very hath ever been at a stand,—where the ocean, to 
this hour, opposes his eternal barrier of impervious unna- 
vigable ice. 
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So much for our infidel’s prophecy. Let us now com- 
pare the patriarch’s. Of this, indeed, the topics are most 
general,—the increase of mankind—empire and_ servi- 
tude—varieties of religion—conquests—migration—fo- 
reign settlements. The increase of mankind was to be 
foreseen from physical causes ;—that, mankind being in- 
creased, some part would govern, might be probably 
conjectured ;—that one part governing, another part — 
must serve, was of necessity to be concluded ;—that a 
part of mankind would fall from the worship of the one 
true God, was to be feared, from the example of the an- 
tediluvian world ;—that conquerors would plant colonies, 
and merchants make settlements in foreign countries, the 
same example might persuade. So far the comparison 
may wear a promising aspect on our adversary’s side; 
but let him not exult before his victory iscomplete. Let 
him tell me by what natural sagacity the patriarch might 
foresee—by what analogy of antediluvian history he 
might conjecture, that Japhet’s line would have so greatly 
the advantage over Shem’s, in the rate of increase by 
propagation, and ia the extent of territory, that when he 
speaks of God’s enlarging Japhet, he should esteem the 
enlargement of Shem in either instance unworthy to be 
mentioned. Did blind causes bring about the agreement, 
which all history proves, between the patriarch’s conjec- 
ture and the event of things? “Unquestionably,” the 
adversary will reply, “blind causes brought this about. 
Physical causes determine the rate of propagation, and 
with the rate of propagation the growth of empire is na- 
turally connected.” It is granted. But was it within 
the natural powers of the patriarch’s mind to ascertain 
in which line these physical causes should be the most ef- 
ficacious, while the nations to arise from either of his 
sons lay yet unissued in the loins of their progenitors ? 
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If not, to what may the agreement be ascribed be- 
tween the thoughts of the patriarch’s mind, which did 
not command those physical causes, and the effects 
of causes which could not influence his thoughts, but 
the energy of. that Supreme Mind which hath the 
thoughts of men and the motions of matter equally in its 
power ? 

Again, I ask, by what natural sagacity did the patriarch 
foresee that Shem’s family, rather than any branch of the 
other two, should retain the knowledge and worship of 
Jehovah ?—that the condition of slavery should be fixed 
upon a particular branch of Ham’s descendants ’—that 
the masters of those slaves should be of the stock of 
Shem or Japhet, rather than of the collateral branches of 
their own family? By what natural sagacity did the pa- 
triarch foresee the distinct genius and character of whole 
nations yet unborn ?—that the spirit of migration should 
prevail in the line of Japhet, while the indolent progeny 
of Shem would ever be averse to foreign settlements, 
and indifferent to a distant commerce? Hath it been 
accident, I would ask, that the history of past ages, and 
the experience of the present time, confirm the patri- 
arch’s conjecture, and falsify the poet’s {—for the poet, 
‘although the adversary would gladly have suppressed 
that circumstance, speaks of the intermixture which he 
thought likely to take place of different-nations. But, 
unfortunately for the infidel’s argument, the poet is wrong 
precisely in those particulars in which the patriarch is 
right ; and this although the poet lived when the different 
genius of the sons of Shem and Japhet had shown itself, 
and lay open to a wise man’s observation. “'The cool 
Armenian streams (so the poet guessed) shall quench the 
parched Indian’s thirst, and Persians drink the Rhine and 
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Elbe.”* But is itso? Did ever a colony of Indians 
settle in the Upper Asia? | Are Persians. to be found up- 
on.the banks of the Elbe or the Rhine? What said the 
patriarch? Just the reverse ; and that reverse proves 
true. Tartars from the north of Asia hold possession of 
Shem’s Indian territory, and Japhet’s Europe drinks the 
Ganges ! D 
‘Was .it accident—was it an effect of mechanical causes, 
that Japhet’s sons, when they had been sunk for ages. 
in the abominations of idolatry, were reclaimed at last 
by the emissaries of that divine teacher who arose among 
Shem’s descendants, and thus settled, according to the 
patriarch’s prediction, in Shem’s tabernacles? Was it 
chance — was it nature—was it fate, that a prophecy like 
that before us, applicable to events of various sorts,—to 
propagation—conquest—trade—religion, hath received 
an accomplishment in every sense in which the words 
can be taken ’—and this notwithstanding that each sense 
hath such limitations as no less require a certain deter- 
mination of the course of the world, for the verification. 
of the prediction, than if each sense had respected one 
individual fact? I would not indeed deny, that without 
any superintendance of the world by Providence, events 
might sometimes so fall out as to correspond with a ran- 
dom conjecture of the human mind, or with the forged 
predictions of an impostor. But if the impostor’s words 
should carry two meanings, the probability that they 
should be verified in one meaning or the other would in- 
deed be much greater ; but that they should prove true 
in both, the probability would be much less, than that of 
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the aecottiplishment of a prediction’of a single meaning. 

If the words, instead of two, should carry a variety of 
meanings, the improbability that they should prove true 
in all, would be heightened in a much greater proportion 
than any who are not versed’ in computation may easily 
be brought to apprehend. But the phenomenon which 
Noah’s prophecy presents, if it be not’ a’ real prophecy 
brought by Providence to its completion; is'that’of ‘a pre- 
diction of an immensé extent’ and vaitiety” of meaning, 
which hath liad the ‘wonderful good fortune to be verified 
in every branch. If this: cannot’ be supposed’ to have 
happened without Providence, in’ the’ single’ instance’ of 
this prophecy, how much less4n all’ the ‘instaiices' of pro: 


phecies of: this'sort which occur in holy’ writ? And* if 


this could: be conceived’ of all those prophecies, so faras 
they concern secular events, yet, lét mé ask, do wé not 
find in every one of them, or at least in the far greater 
part, that some event of the Messiah’s reign, or some- 
thing characteristic of his time or person, makes one, 
and for the most part the most obvious of the various 
meanings ? And is this too casual,—that such a variety 
of predictions as we find of this sort in the Bible, deli- 
vered in different ages, upon very different occasions, 


-should be so framed, as all to bear upon one great object, 


the last of a succession, or the chief of an assortment of 
events, to which the images of each prediction are adapt- 
ed with such wonderful art, that every one of them hath 
passed in its turn for the accomplishment? Should you 
see the rays of the sun reflected from a system of polish- 
ed planes, and transmitted through a variety of refractive 
surfaces, collect at last ina burning point, and there by ~ 
their united action melt down the stubborn metal which 
resists the chemist’s furnace, would you refer the wonder- 
ful effect to chance, rather than to an exquisite polish— 
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to an accurate conformation and a just arrangement of 
the mirrors and the glasses? Would you not suppose 
that the skill of many artists had concurred to execute 
the different parts of the machine, under the direction of 
some man of far superior knowledge, by whom the pro- 
perties of light and the laws of its reflections and refrac- 
tions were understood, and by whom the effect which 
you had seen produced was originally intended? And 
can you suppose that it hath happened without design and 
contrivance, that the rays of the prophetic light. are con-. 
centrated in a single point to illuminate a single object ? 

You will now recollect and apply the observation with 
which we entered upon this discussion,—that accident 
being once excluded from any share in the accomplish- 
ment, the evidence of a providence which these multiform 
prophecies afford is of the highest kind. 


DISCOURSE II. 


2 Peter, i. 20, 21. 


Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is 

_ of any private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not at any time by the will of man; but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 


From the digression which closed my last discourse, 
I now return to my principal subject ; and shall imme- 
diately proceed to the last general topic I proposed to 
treat,—namely, to show that this same.text of the apos- 
_ tle, which is so sure a guide to the sense of the prophe- 
cies, will also furnish a satisfactory answer to the most 
specious objection which the adversaries of our most 
holy faith have ever been able to produce against that 
particular evidence of the truth of our Lord’s preten- 
sions, which arises from the supposed completion of the 
’ prophecies of the Old Testament. in him and in his doc- 
trines. 

The objection, indeed, is nothing less than this,—that 
although the divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets be 
admitted, their prophecies will afford no support to our 
Lord’s pretensions ; for this reason, that in the applica- 
tion of these prophecies to him, and to the propagation 
of his doctrine, they are drawn by the writers of the 
New Testament to a sense in which they were never un- 
derstood by the prophets themselves who delivered them : 
and since the true sense of any writing can be no other 
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than that which the author intended to convey, and 
which was understood by him to be contained in the ex- 
pressions which he thought proper to employ, an applica- 
tion of a prophecy in a sense not intended by the prophet 
must be a misinterpretation. 

The assertion upon which this objection is founded, 
“that the first preachers of Christianity understood pro- 
phecies in one sense which were uttered in another,” can- 
not altogether be denied ; and, unless it could be denied 
in every instance, it is to little purpose to refute it, which 
might easily be done, in some: for if a single instance 
should remain, in which the apostles and evangelists 
should seem to have been guilty of a wilful misinterpre- 
tation of prophecy, or of an erroneous application of it, 
the credit of their doctrine would be greatly shaken, 
since a single instance of a fraud would fasten on them 
the imputation of dishonesty, and a single instance of 
mistake concerning the sense of the ancient Scriptures 
would invalidate their claim to inspiration. The truth, 
however, is, that though the fact upon which this objec- 
tion is founded were as universally alleged,—which is not 
the case,—yet, were it so, we have in this text of the 
apostle a double answer to the adversary’s argument, . 
which is inconclusive, for two reasons: first, because the 
assumption is false, that the prophets were the authors of 
their prophecies, “ for the prophecy came‘not at any time 
by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake’as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost ;” and, secondly, were 
the assumption true, still the conclusion might not stand, 
“because no prophecy of holy writ is its own interpret- 
er.” I will endeavour to make you understand the pro- 
priety of both these answers, which at first perhaps may 
not strike you. - 
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First, then, I say we deny the adversary’s rash conclu- 
sion, though in part we grant his premises, because his 
assumption is false, that the prophets were the authors of 
their prophecies. The assumption is false, upon the prin- 
ciples upon which the adversary who urges this objection 
professes to dispute. He professes to dispute upon a 
concession of the divine inspiration of the Jewish pro- 
phets. But, if the prophets were inspired, they were not 
the authors of their prophecies ;—the Holy Spirit of God 
was the author of every prophecy or of every saying of 
a prophet, so far at least as it is prophetic ; and the 
views of that Omniscient Spirit who gave the prophecy 
—not the surmises of the men whose faculties or whose 
organs that spirit employed—are to be the standard 
‘of interpretation ; and this upon that very principle 
which the adversary alleges,—that the meaning of every 
book, and of every sentence in the book, is its. author’s 
meaning. 

“To explain this more distinctly, I must observe, that 
all prophecy is speech, in which the prophet is made to 
express ideas of the Divine Mind, in uttering his own ; 
and the prophecies of holy writ are divisible into two 
different kinds, distinguished by two different manners, 
_ in which this utterance of the mind of God by the mouth ' 
of the prophet was usually effected. The first kind con- 
sisted in a scene allegorically descriptive of futurity, 
which was displayed to the imagination of the prophet, 
who was left to paint the images excited in his phantasy 
in such language as his natural talents of poetical des- 
cription might supply. Of this kind are the prophecies 
delivered by Jacob and by Moses, not long before their 
death—the prophecies of Balaam, and many that occur 
in the writings of those who were prophets by profession. 
The other kind consists merely in verbal allusions, when 
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the prophet, speaking perhaps of himself or of his ow 
times, or of distant events set clearly in his view, was di-: 
rected by the inspiring Spirit to the choice of expressions’ 
to which later events have been found to correspond 
with more exactness than those to which the prophet 
himself applied them. This kind of prophecy particu- 
larly abounds in the Psalms of David, who often speaks 
of the fortunes of his own life, the difficulties with which _ 
he had to struggle, and his providentiab deliverances, in 
terms which carry only a figurative meaning as applied — 
to David himself, but are literally descriptive of the most 
remarkable occurrences in the holy life of Jesus. Nor 
is this kind of prophecy unfrequent in the writings of the 
other prophets, who were often made to allude to the ge- 
neral redemption, when they would speak in the most 
explicit terms of deliverances of the Jewish people ; and 
were seldom permitted to deplore present calamities, or 
to denounce impending judgments, but in expressions li- 
terally descriptive of the suflerings of Christ and the 
afflictions of his church. pias di 
In both kinds of prophecy the Spirit of God and the 
mind of man had each its proper part. In prophecies of 
the first kind, the matter was furnished by the Spirit of 
God, and the language only is the man’s. In. these pro- 
phecies we often find a double obscurity, of which one 
part is to be imputed to the man, and arises from the 
concise and broken manner in which he utters his. con- 
ceptions. Carried away by the strength of the images 
presented to him, the prophet seems. often to forget that 
his hearers were not apprized of what was passing in his 
own faney : he addresses them upon the subject of what 
he sees, as joint spectators of the interesting scene, in 
brief allusions, and in animated remarks upon the most: 
striking parts, rather than in. a just and cool description 
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of the whole. Now, this obscurity may indeed be best 
removed by inquiring the prophet’s meaning—by collect- 
ing, from his abrupt hints and oblique intimations, what 
might be the entire picture exhibited to his mind. But, 
when this is sufficiently understood, another obscurity, 
arising from the matter of the prophecy, may yet remain. 
The mystic sense couched under the allegorical images 
may yet be hidden; and for clearing this difficulty, on 
which the real interpretation of the prophecy, as prophe- 
cy, depends, it may be to little purpose to inquire or to 
know what meaning the prophet might affix to the ima- 
ges he saw, unless it were certain that the prophet was 
so far in the secret of Heaven as to know of what parti- 
cular events these images were designed to be the em- 
blems. © But this, it is certain, he could not know but by 
a second inspiration, of which there is no evidence,—by 
an operation of the Divine Spirit on the man’s under- 
standing, which might enable him to decypher the allego- 
yical scenery which his imagination had been made to 
conceive : for, that the sight of the picture should be ac- 
companied with any natural discernment of its mystic 
meaning, is no more necessary than that a waking man’s 
yecollection of his dream should be accompanied with a_ 
clear understanding of its signification ; the reverse of 
which we know to have been the case in ancient times, 
when prophetic dreams were not unfrequent. The 
dreamer could describe every particular of his dream, 
but, for the meaning of it, twas necessary he should have 
recourse to other persons with whom the gift of interpre- 
tation was deposited ; and had God been pleased to 
withhold this gift, a prophetic dream would have had no 
interpretation antecedent to its completion, and yet, by 
the completion, would have been understood to be pro- 
phetic. Now, what is a — which is distinetly re- 
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membered, and not at all understood, but one instance of 
a prophetic vision, of which the sense is unknown to the 
prophet? In prophecies, therefore, of this first kind, 
there is no reason to suppose that the prophet’s meaning 
was the whole meaning of the inspiring Spirit ; but there 
is the greatest reason from analogy for the contrary con- 
clusion. ‘ : 

In prophecies of the second kind, the whole matter is 
from the mind of the man, but the language is‘ from the 
Divine Spirit ; and, in this case, the immediate action of 
the Spirit.seems to have been upon the memory of the 
prophet, which was directed to suggest words, phrases, 
and similitudes, which, at the same time that they were 
strongly expressive of the prophet’s thoughts, were stil] 
more nicely adapted to the private meaning of the inspir- 
ing Spirit. Now, in this, as in the former instance, the - 
first step towards the understanding of the prophecy is 
to settle what was the meaning of the prophet. But still 
this may be understood, and the meaning of the Divine 
Spirit remain a secret ; for in this, as in the former case, 
‘twas impossible the prophet should be apprized of the 
Spirit’s meaning, without a second operation on. another 
faculty of his mind, by which. it might be impowered to 
discern those future events within the view of the Omnis- 
cient Spirit, to which the expressions in which he clothed 
his own thoughts might be applicable. But. of this se- 
cond act of the Spirit, for the private information of the 
prophet, no evidence appears, 

‘Upon the whole, prophecy of either kind was the joint 
production of two. intellects, of very different and une- 
qual powers. In this, therefore, as in every instance 
where more than single intellect is concerned, a design 
and meaning may reasonably be ascribed to the superior 
understanding, which contrives and directs, not imparted 
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to the inferior, which obeys and executes ; just as, in any 
book, the meaning of the author may be little understood 
by the corrector of the press, and not at all by the found- 
er of the types. And yet the disparities of understand- 
ing between the wisest and most learned author, and the 
most ignorant of the mechanics whose manual art and 
industry must concur im the publication of his labours,— 
the disparity between the wisest man and the humblest 
of his instruments, is nothing in comparison of that 
which must be confessed to subsist between the two in- 
tellects which have concurred in the publication of the 
prophetic word. 
Here, then, is one answer which the apostle furnishes 
to this specious objection, “that the prophecies of the 
Qld Testament are misinterpreted by the writers of the 
New ; being taken in senses in which the authors of 
those prophecies, the prophets, never understood them.” 
The prophets, says the -apostle, were not the authors of 
their prophecies, any more than a scribe is the author of 
the discourse which he takes down from the mouth of a 
speaker. “For the prophecy came not at any time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” . 
This. first answer is, however, an answer to the ob- 
jector rather than to the objection ; since it goes no far- 
ther than to prove that the adversary’s argument is incon- 
clusive ; and as it hath happened to many to fail in the 
proof of true propositions, through want of skill or cir- 
cumspection in the framing of their arguments, it may. 
perhaps be supposed that this may have happened to our 
adversary in the present question. It may be said, in 
defence of the opinion he sustains, that though every au- 
thor must be allowed to understand his own writings, itis 
not to be allowed that no writing is to be understood by 
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any but the author of it. Though the principle, there- 
fore; may be false, upon which out adversary would con- 
clude that the prophets had of all mén the clearest un- 
derstanding of their prophecies, the reverse is not imme- 
diately to be concluded—that any other men have had a 
clearer understanding of them. — It is possible, it may be 
said, that the prophets might enjoy a clear foresight of the 
everits to which their predictions were intended to allude, 
as some men have had the gift of interpreting their own 
dreams ; and that, if this was the fact, which may seem 
no unnatural supposition, the consequence still must be, 
that no meaning that may be affixed to any prophecy 
may be the true one, that was not within the comprehen- 
sion of the prophet’s mind. Now, we will allow the ad- 
versary to amend his assumption, and to reform his argu- 
ment ;—we will allow him to assume, that the full mean- 
ing of every prophecy was clearly understood by the 
prophet who uttered it. We shall; in the course of our 
argument, find a proper place to show that this assump- 
tion is false, and all consequences built upon it at the best 
precarious. But, for the present, we grant this assump- 
tion, with every consequence that may fairly be deduced 
from it. We must therefore grant (what we hold, indeed, 
to be false ; but for the present we must grant it) that 
nothing may be a true completion of a prophecy which 
was not foreseen by the prophet. Still we feel ourselves 
at liberty to maintain that the adversary’s argument, with 
all this émendation on his part, and with all this conces- 
sion on our own, hath no connection with the particular 
conclusion against the first preachers of Christianity ; 
because he has not proved—because he could not prove, 
without retracting that very assumption on which his 
whole argument deperids—because the thing is incapable 
of preof upon ay principles which an infidel granting 
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the divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets can admit 
—their inspiration being granted, it is incapable of proof, 
‘otherwise than by the authority of the later Scriptures, 
that those very meanings which the writers of the New 
Testament affix to the ancient prophecies might not be 
in the minds of the prophets, though they are not obvious 
in their words. The proof of this assertion rests upon 
the apostle’s maxim, that “no prophecy of Scripture is 
of self-interpretation ; or, to state the same thing affir- 
matively, that the sense of prophecy is to be sought in 
the events of the world, and in the harmony of the pro- 
phetic writings, rather than i in the bare terms of any sin- 
gle prediction. 
- The apostle asserts that all the Scripture prophecies 
are purposely so conceived as not to be of self-interpre- 
tation. He intimates that it was a part of the scheme 
of Providence, that prophecy should be so delivered as 
to have to fetch its interpretation from the consistence of 
the prophetic system, and from the events of the world. 
I do not insist upon the authority of the apostle ;—I 
know that this is nothing with the adversary : but I per- 
suade myself you will recollect, that in a former dis- 
course, in which I opened the connection between the 
apostle’s maxim and the facts on which he builds it, I 
proved, from the end to which prophecy, if it comes 
from God, must unquestionably be directed, and from 
the wisdom with which the means of Providence must 
ever be adapted to their ends,—lI proved to you, not from 
any man’s authority, but from these plain and general 
principles of natural religion, namely, that God is good 
and wise, that his ends ever are the best, and his means 
the most fitting and convenient,—I proved to you, from 
such plain principles as these, acknowledged by Deists 
no Jess than by Christians. that if prophecy be really of 
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divine original, that mysterious disguise by which. the 
events of remote futurity (such at least as depend on the 
free actions of men) may be kept almost as much con- 
vealed as if prophecy had never been given, must be a 
part of the original contrivance. Hence it follows, that 
whatever private information the prophet might enjoy, the 
Spirit of God would never permit him to disclose the ul- 
timate intent and particular meaning of the prophecy in 
the bare terms of the prediction. I ask, then, by what 
means we may discover that any particular meaning 
which may seem to suit with the prediction was not in 
the prophet’s mind, when it is proved, that although it 
had been in the prophet’s mind he would not have been 
permitted to declare it. By what means doth the adver-. 
sary pretend to show that the applications of the ancient 
prophecies which are made by the evangelists were never 
intended or foreseen by the prophets, but by showing 
that no such intention appears in the terms of any pre- 
diction, considered in connection with the occasion upon 
which it -was delivered, the circumstances in which the 
prophet might be who uttered it, and the persons to 
whom it was addressed? But where is the force of 
this conclusion,—* The apostle’s sense of the prophecy 
is not to be found in the terms of the prediction ; there- 
fore it was not in the prophet’s mind 7?” Where. is the 
force of this conclusion, if the mind of the prophet, pos- 
sessed of that sense, would nevertheless be irresistibly 
determined, by the impulse of the Almighty Spirit, to 
envelop the perceived sense in an enigma, which should 
remain inexplicable till the time for the accomplishment 
should draw near? And this must have been the case, if 
the prophet was privy to the intent of his prophecy, and 
the Holy Spirit of God was really his inspirer. Our ad- 
yersary would prove that the ancient prophecies, though 
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allowed to be divine, give no countenance to the preten- 
sions of our Lord ; and his boasted proof is this : « Your 
first teachers,” he says to Christians, “have taught you 
to misinterpret these prophecies, in applying them to 
your pretended Messiah ; for they adopt a mode of in- 
terpretation which you must confess to be inapplicable, 
unless the divine inspiration of the prophets be admitted.” 
The argument is no less incoherent and infirm than it is 
base and insidious, which is built, like this, on an occult 
retractation of what the disputant, in drawing his own 
state of the controversy, professes to concede. 

_ Thus you see, that though the general principle should 
be admitted, that the true meaning of a prophecy cannot 
be unknown to the prophet, yet the particular conclusion, 
that the prophecies of the Old Testament have been mis- 
applied by the writers of the New, hath no connection. 

. with these general premises. Although the general max- 
im could be proved to be true, the particular conclusion 
might nevertheless be false. And now we may safely 
advance a step farther, and say that this conclusion is 
proved to be actually false, by the evident agreement of 

- the particulars of the gospel history with the prophecies 

which have been applied to them, and by the mutual har- 
mony and consistence of the prophecies so interpreted ; 
since, whatever might be in the mind of the prophet or 
his contemporaries, a manifest correspondence and 
agreement between the particulars of an event and the 
images of a prophecy is in all cases a complete evidence 
that this prophecy was predictive of this event, provided 
the prophecy so applied be consistent with the general 
purport of the system. The authority of this evidence 
is so decisive, that the private opinion of the prophet, 
could it in any case be clearly ascertained, must give way 
to it, If the prophet, in any case, pretended to form a 
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conjecture concerning the ultimate intention of his pro- 
phecies, his judgment must still bow down to time, asa 
more informed expositor ;—and this is an immediate con- 
sequence of that disguise of prophecy which renders it 
inexplicable but by time, and which hath been shown to 
arise from the attributes of the Deity. Our adversary,. 
therefore, has employed his learning and his logic to his 
own confusion ; he has brought himself into.a disgraceful 
and unpleasant situation, for a man who asserts with confi- 
dence, and would affect solidity of argument. ‘The 
senses of the ancient prophecies, which he rejects because 
he supposes them to have been unknown to the prophets, 
he cannot prove to have been unknown to them ; and, if 
he could prove this, still the conclusion, upon principles 
which in his assumed character of a Deist he cannot but 
admit,—the conclusion still must be for ignorance in the 
prophet, rather than error or fraud in the apostles. And 
this was indeed the case. The inspired prophets had not 
always a distinct foresight of the particular events in 
which their prophecies were to receive their ultimate ac- 
complishment ;—not but that the prophets and the ear- 
liest patriarchs had indeed an expectation full of joy—a 
glorious hope of a deliverance of mankind from the ruin 
of the fall, and the later prophets understood that the 
deliverance was to be effected by a descendant of the 
royal stock of David ; but, of the particulars of our Sa- 
viour’s life—of the particular doctrines he was to teach— 
of the particular sufferings he was to undergo—of the 
means by which the true religion was to be propagated, 
—of these things they had no distinct and particular fore- 
knowledge. That they had it not, is implied in the text : 
but it is more explicitly affirmed by St. Peter, in his first 
epistle. “Of which salvation”—1. e. of the salvation of 
the souls of men, purchased by our Lord Christ Jesus,— 
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“of which salvation the prophets have inquired and 
searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that 
should come unto you ; searching what or what man- 
ner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow.” Here, 
you see, is an explicit assertion that the particulars 
of the gospel dispensation, testified by the Spirit of 
Christ, the Omniscient Spirit of the Father and the 
~ Son, which was in the prophets, were matters of anx- 
ious search and diligent inquiry to the spirit of the 
prophet. But what is once known and clearly un- 
derstood is no longer an object of inquiry and search 


to him who knows and understands it. By the pro- 


phets, therefore, who inquired and searched diligently 
after that salvation of which they prophesied, the true 
sense of their own prophecies was but imperfectly un- 
derstood. 

‘ And this circumstance, the confessed ignorance of the 
prophets concerning the issue of their prophecies, is 
that which gives the testimony that prophecy affords 


of the wise and powerful providence of God its 


peculiar weight; for the evidence of prophecy lies in 
these two particulars,—that events have been predict- 
ed which were, not within human foresight ; and the 
accomplishments of predictions have been brought 
about, which much surpass human hower and contri- 
vance. The prediction, therefore, was not from man’s. 
Sagacity, nor the event from man’s will and design ; 


and then the goodness of the end, and the intrica-- 


cy of the contrivance, complete the proof that the 
whole is of God. But, if it appeared that the events 
had been foreseen by the prophets, a very important 


branch of the argument, the exclusion of human fore- 
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sight, would be rendered very precarious. ‘The infidel, 
in that case, would have said, “The plain fact is, 
that these events were forseen by men. You tell us, 
indeed, ee he would say to the advocates of revelation, 
= that this foresight came from a preternatural illumi- 
nation of their minds; but this is a mere hypothesis. 
of your own, which you set up because it best serves 
your purpose. All that appears. is, that these men, 
did foresee these events. Qn what principle their 
power of foresight might depend, is matter of doubt- 
ful inquiry. Why should it rather be referred. to 
some. inexplicable intercourse of a superior mind with 
the human, than to a certain faculty originally imhe- 
rent in the minds of those particular men, the use of 
which might be no less easy and natural to them than 
the use of a more limited faculty of foresight, and 
the ordinary talent of conjecture, is to you? Are not 
men very unequal in all their endowments? And, 
this. being once allowed, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose of any faculty or power which aman is seen to 
exercise, that he possesses it as his own, in that degree 
in which he is seen to exercise it? The. prophet’s fore- 
sight, therefore, of the things he did foresee, was natu- 
ral to him. And why,” the infidel would add, “ why 
should it be doubted but that man hath powers to 
effect what the human mind hath power to prognos- 
ticate?” To such objections, the evidence from pro- 
phecy would indeed have been obnoxious, had the pro- 
phets. shown a clear foreknowledge of the full intent 
and meaning of their prophecies; but the case being 
the reverse,—since the events which best correspond 
with, the prophecies, and. put the system of prophecy 


most in harmony with itself, were neither foreseen by. 


the prophets nor by any other men till they had.ac- 
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tually taken place, or till such things had taken place 
as at the same time brought [these accomplishments 
within the reach of human foresight and put it beyond 
the reach of human power to prevent them, there 
can be no ground for these extravagant claims in fa- 
vour of man’s sagacity to predict, or of his power 
to accomplish. Had the case been otherwise, the di- 
vine inspiration of the prophets might still, indeed, 
have been an object of probable opinion and rational 
faith ; but it becomes as much more certain, when 
the ignorance of the prophet notoriously appears, as 
the consequence of a known fact or self-evident truth 
is More certain thai any conclusion from the most plausi- 
ble hypothesis. 

~ I have now discussed the various points of doctrine 
that my text suggested. -You have: seen that it con- 
fates those vain pretensions to an infallible authority 
of interpretation, which its meaning hath been per- 
vertéd to support. You have seen that it furnishes 
rules by which the private Christian may be enabled 
to mterpret the prophecies of Scripture for (himself. 
You have seen that these rules are of extensive use, 
and ready application. You have seen, that, by vir- 
tue of that peculiar structure which brings them under 
these rules of interpretation, the most multiform of 
the Scripture prophecies do equally with the most sim- 
ple afford a positive evidence of God’s providential 
government of the world. And, lastly, you have seen, 
that, from this same text of the apostle, the most 
specious objection which infidels have ever been able 
to produce against the argument from prophecy in 
support of the Christian revelation, receives a double 
answer,—one from the fact upon which the apostle 
builds his maxim of interpretation, the other from the 
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maxim itself,—the first defeating the objector’s argument, 
the other establishing the opposite of his conclusion. 
Nothing now remains, but briefly to obviate a question 
which many who have attended to these discourses may, 
perhaps with the best intentions, wish to put,—whether 
these rules of interpretation, which we have taken so 
much pains to explain and to establish, are sufficient to 
clear the prophetic writings, to popular apprehension, 
of all obscurity. Length of time,. by the changes which 
it makes in the customs and manners of mankind, on 
which the figures of speech depend, and by various other 
means, brings an obscurity on the most perspicuous wri- . 
tings. Among all the books now extant, none hath suf- 
fered more from this cause, in its original perspicuity, 
than the Bible ; nor hath any part of the Bible suffered 
equally with the prophetic books, .in particular pas- 
sages: but, notwithstanding the great and confessed 
obscurity of particular parts of the prophecies, those 
which immediately concern the Christian church are for 
the most part, so far at least as they are already accom- 
plished, abundantly perspicuous, or incumbered with no 
other difficulty than the apostle’s rules of exposition will 
remove ; nor does the obscurity of other parts at all 
lessen the certainty of the evidence which these afford. 
The obscurity, therefore, of the prophecies, great as it is 
in certain parts, is not such, upon the whole, as should 
discourage the Christian laic from the study of them, nor 
such as will excuse him under the neglect of it.. Let him 
remember, that it is not mine, but the apostle’s admoni- 
tion, who would not enjoin an useless or impracticable 
task, “ to give heed to the prophetic word.” 
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PROFESSOR SCHOLZ’S TRAVELS. 


Reise in die Gegend zwischen Alexandrien und Paraeto- 
nium, die libysche Wiste, Siwa, Egypten, Palistina-und 
Syrien, in den Jahren 1820 und 1821. Von Dr. Joh. 
Mart. Augustin Scholz, Professor der Theologie auf der 
Universitat zu Bonn. Leipzig und Sorau, bey Friedrick 
Fleischer. 1822. 


Travels in the Region between Alexandria and Paraeto- 
nium, the Lybian desert, Siwa, Egypt, Palestine and 
‘Syria, in the years 1820 and 1821. By Dr. John M. 
A. Scholz, Professor of Theology in the Univ ersity of 
Bonn. 8vo. pp. 305. 


Tuis work has been presented. to the public six years, 
and although its subject is one of general interest to the. 
Christian world, we have’ as. yet seen no English transla~ 
tion. Our intention is rather to give a brief outline of 
its contents, than to.subject it to a.critical review. The 


author, who. is already known. to the Theologian as the. 


writer of several works, appears to:have been eminently 
qualified for, the labour of obtaining information in the 
East. As a distinguished member of the church of 
Rome, he had_peculiar facilities for becoming acquainted: 
with the ecclesiastical, history and statistics of the Orien- 
tal Sects ; and his familiarity with the Arabic language 
and literature. afforded him an easy introduction to the 
interior of- Asiatic and African life and manners. 
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Dr. Scholz sailed from Trieste in a vessel bound for 
Alexandria. His patrons were his Royal Highness Prince 
Henry, and the Lord Consul General Bertoldi. From 
Alexandria they pursued their journey westward through 
a region once celebrated in history, but now left to the 
sole possession of the wandering Arab. The company 
consisted of General the Baron von Minutoli; M. Lie- 
mann, Professor of Architecture ; M. M. Ehrenberg and 
Hemprich, Naturalists and Physicians, and Dr. Scholz, 
together with three attendants of the General, one of the 
Naturalists’, two Dragomans, and an Arab servant. In 
common with all other travellers, Dr. S. complains of 
the perverseness and dishonesty of their guard of Be- 
douins, and especially of the interpreters ; and relates 
that, according to a Turkish proverb, the three curses of 
Constantinople are the Plague, the Fire, and the Drago- 
mans. During this time the temperature was, at noon, 
between 85° and 88° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
Among other natural phenomena, they frequently observ- ° 
ed the Aurora Borealis, and assured themselves of the 
fact so often stated, that there is scarcely any perceptible — 
ebb or flood of the Mediterranean tides, On reaching 
the borders of the Tripolitan government, they found it 
necessary to return through the desert to Alexandria. 
They suffered much from forced marches under a burning 
sun, ina sandy waste, from want of water and provision, 
and afterwards from the prevalence of damp and chilling 
weather. In every instance they observed that vegeta- 
tion improved as they approached the sea. M. Liemann 
of Berlin, died at Alexandria on the 11th of November, 
and was interred in the Greek Cloister. 

Dr. S. visited Cairo and the Pyramids, and left that 
city upon the 5th of January, 1821. He was accompa- 
nied by the Bishop of Babylon, who is a Frenchman, as 
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are all who hold that office, agreeably to the condition 
imposed by the French lady, who, about a hundred and 
fifty years ago, left a foundation for the support of this 
establishment. The journey into Palestine was pleasant 
and instructive. They visited Gaza and the adjacent 


towns, the plains of Cesarea, Sarona, Tantora and Atlid, — 
- together with Mount Carmel and all Galilee. Judea was 


also traversed, and its interesting relics sought out, but 
the alarming intelligence from European Turkey put an 
end to further investigation. The Turks became sudden- 
ly inflamed against the Christians, and disarmed all who 
were at Jerusalem. - Travelling in the East is represent- 
ed as being extremely unpleasant, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, and in the largest companies ; 
and when alone, the traveller is exposed to extortion, 


s robbery, and sometimes the loss of life. The roads are 


almost impassable at many seasons, and the accommoda- 
dions upon the way, intolerable. Men and beasts are 
lodged together in the miserable Khans. On the coast 
from Lebanon southward, and in Galilee, travellers are 
usually unmolested, but in other parts of Syria, a journey 
is always dangerous. Three years before, a Caravan 
from Scham to Bagdad, with more than a hundred ca- 
mels, was robbed and murdered. 

Our traveller returns to give an account of the coun- 
try between Alexandria and the Eastern border of the 
Tripolitan government. This he does in detail, and his 
remarks are highly valuable to the Geographer and the 
Antiquarian. He could discover no traces of the ancient 
ports, which, as history informs us, adorned this coast. 
Salt springs abound in the clay and lime formations of 
this region, together with many cisterns formed by the 
Saracens. These are deep, secured by solid stoné work, 
and whitened upon the outside. The culture of barley is 
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common, but without any of our implements, or houses 
for preparation and storage. The native vegetation gives 
a rich and excellent pasture to the flocks and herds of 
the scattered inhabitants. Shrubs grow in the little vales, 
and sometimes on the borders of streams may be found 
spots of verdure, when all the adjacent country is burnt 


“up. .A few scattered specimens of the palm and fig 


were the only trees visible. The entomology of the 
country is equally simple; its only insects being ants, 
flies, grasshoppers, beetles, and the scarabeus sacer. On 
the shore however were observed great quantities of co- 
ral, muscles, sponges, and shells of every size, shape, and 
hue. 

The vestiges and remains of the ancient inhabitants of 
this country are not numerous. This whole region was 
at one time as populous and as well cultivated as any in 
Africa. The traveller still finds fragments of buildings, 
columns, walls, and various marbles. The ruins of the 
city of Abusir were visited ; and Dr. S. enumerates and 
describes other ruins along the coast. The Oases of the 
desert have been much celebrated ;, they are spots of fer- 
tile land surrounded by sandy wastes,—islands in the 
midst of the wilderness. That of Siwa is productive 
and rich, and contains many monuments of antiquity, 
The language spoken by the Bedouins is a corrupt Ara- 
bic, much more guttural than that of Egypt. 

Alexandria lies upon a peninsula between the Mediter- 
ranean and the sea of Mareotis, in the midst of an un- 
cultivated country. It has two harbours, the old towards 
the West, and the new towards the East. Marble and 
granite are much used in the edifices of the Mohamme- 
dans ; and form also a large part of the ancient remains. 
Several of the Mosques were once Christian churches, 
with three naves, Before that of St. Anthony three co- 
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tomns of fair granite are still remaining. ‘The church of 
the Greeks is very old; it has been often destroyed and 
rebuilt, and its style is that of the Greek churches in 
other places, with three naves, and a few pitiful paint- 
ings. The Latins have the largest church, and a convent 
with two Franciscans from the Holy Land. Under the 
present Pacha their condition has been flourishing, and 
they number about 3000 in their communion. Catholics 
of the Greek and Armenian ritual, as well as Maronites, 
frequent this church, and have here two ecclesiastics, 
who are also school-masters. The Latins have no school, 
preferring to send their youth to Europe for instruction. 
The Franks in Alexandria, as in all Egypt, live at peace 
with the Mahommedans; but their morals are corrupt, 
and they seldom are seen at church. ‘The population of 
Alexandria is between 12 and 15,000. 

The present state of Egypt is flourishing, in conse- 
quence of the remarkable enterprize of Mahmed Ali Pa- 
cha, who has devoted himself to the improvement of 
its manufactures, commerce, and internal economy. He 
is nevertheless a despotic prince, the sole possessor of 


the soil, director of commerce, and monopolist of the 


whole trade. The population of Egypt is upon the de- 
cline, and the once fertile Delta seems destined to be a 
desert, from the increase of sand, which is also rapidly 
filling up the celebrated mouths of the Nile. Although 
the Pacha encourages immigration, yet the dysentery 
and the plague more than undo all his labours. 

Cairo, which is next mentioned, reminds a stranger of 
a European town, upon the occasion of some great mar- 
ket,or fair. All is bustle and confusion. Its population 
is a medley of Arabs, Turks, Mamelukes, Berbers, Ne- 
groes, Jews, Copts, Greeks, Armenians, and Franks; 
and it is the temporary residence of the Bedouins. 
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There are here about 1500 Franks, mostly Italian mer- 


chants and artificers, whose trade suffers every thing but 


utter extinction under the tyranny of the Pacha. There 
are two Latin convents, each with a poorly built church. 
The larger, Di terra santa, under French protection, is 
like those of Alexandria and Rosetta, and some in Pales- 
tne and Cyprus, under a superior at Jerusalem. The 
smaller, De propogandé, under Austrian protection, is — 
more immediately connected with the Congregation de 
propoganda fide at Rome ; as are also the monasteries of 
Achmim, Tachta, Dscherdscha, Fersut and Nakadeh, in 
Upper Egypt. The number of Greeks is at Cairo about 
3000, at Alexandria 100, at Damietta and Rosetta 80. 
The Patriarch of Alexandria resides in a convent. in the 
street of the Greeks. The largest and neatest church 
is that of St. Nicholas: That of St. Catharine, in the 
monastery of Monks of Mount Sina is small, but rich. 
The Copts, the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, have been, 
by the tyranny of various masters, and by the plague, re- 
duced to 80,000 souls. ‘The number of their churches is 
100, of which 23 are in Cairo, with six monasteries. 
‘They are represented as lying in deep degradation, as to 
knowledge and virtue. Most of them can read their 
Coptic books only with the aid of an Arabic translation. 
The richest collection of their books and antiquities is in 
the possession of Signor Drouetti. The Jews are dimi- 
nished in number, in a low condition, and little acquaint- 
ed with their own language. Many inquiries were made 
with regard to Abyssinia, and the results are detailed, 
Perhaps no traveller has given a more minute account 
of the ancient ruins of Palestine. Some of these are 
remains of early Christian edifices and churches, Some 
are of the age of the Crusaders, some of the era of 
Christ, and even earlier. As this is a species of infor. 
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miation which cannot. well be condensed, we refer our 
readers to the work itself. 

Jerusalem has been so many times destroyed and re- 
built, that it is almost impossible to identify the ruins of 
the different epochs. Dr. Scholz refers the sepulchres 
of the kings, northwest of the city, to the time of the 
Romans. Of the age of Constantine are the lower 
parts of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Church 
of the Sepulchre of St. Mary, and the gates of St.“Ste- 
phen’s tower. Of the age of Justinian and Heraclius 
are many Greek churches, which, however, have suffered 
great alterations. Of the times of the Crusades are 
the ruins of the Hospitium of the Knights of St. John. 
In this building the Christians defended themselves a long 
time from the assaults of Saladin. The well of Nehe- 
muah, in the valley of Jehosaphat, is in the highest degree 
worthy of the attention of the Antiquarian. It is very 
deep, hewn in rock, and surrounded by a wall. Many 
remains of churches, monasteries, and more ancient edi- 
fices still remain. The traveller is shewn the prison of 


_ Jeremiah, and the place where he composed his Lamen- 


tations. Several pages are occupied with a mere cata- 
logue of ruins. In the neighbourhood is seen what is 


' Jeft of a little Basilica, where, we are informed, the Apos- 


tles composed the Creed which bears their name. 

No country of the Ottoman empire is so rich in Chris- 
tian sects as Syria. The Catholics themselves are of the 
Latin, Greek, Armenian, and Syrian ritual, or Maronites, 
and constitute nearly a sixth part of the inhabitants of 
this province. The Latins enjoy as Franks some privi- 
leges, especially the protection of the king of France, and 
other European potentates, and form, in a political and 
ecclesiastical point of view, statum in statu. But since 
the French invasion and Revolution their privileges have 
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been much curtailed. Religious services are conducted 
by Franciscans, Capuchins, and Carmelites or Lazarites, 
who are all sent out from the convents of Europe. The 
first came to the Holy Land almost immediately upon the 
institution of their order, as appears by a Bull of Gregory 
IX. of date Jan. 29th 1230. These fathers number at 
Jerusalem 800, at St. John’s 80, at Bethlehem 100, at 
Nazareth 800, at Rama 2, at Jaffa 300, at Akka 80, at 
Arizza 2, at Damascus 200, at Tripoli 18, at Ladakia 20, 
at Aleppo 800, at L’Arnaca 600, at Cairo 700, at Alex- 
andria 2000. All spiritual affairs are under the direction 
of the Guardian of the monastery at Jerusalem. These 
poor fathers suffer constantly from the extortions of their 
Turkish governors, who demand large sums from them 
under the most frivolous pretexts. They are bound also 
to entertain for a month all the pilgrims who visit the 
holy city. For thirty years they have thus suffered, and 
sometimes have paid in one year 2,000,000 piastres. 
Yet there are those who say that they have been the au- 
thors of their own miseries, and have made themselves 
enemies by their pride, arrogance, and ostentation, their 
criminal divulging of secrets of the Confessional, and 
their harsh treatment of travellers and of their own 
poor. _ Nor are these charges deemed by Dr. S. altoge- 
ther groundless. In the French invasion they were des- 
poiled of all their goods, and are now reduced to pover- 
ty. In other parts of Syria they are less oppressed, 
being recognized as Franks. 

With the exception of the Franciscans, who have the 
cure of souls, the religious orders in Palestine are rather 
missionaries than regular ecclesiastics, as the Capuchins 
at Damascus and Tripolis. In Beyroot, and, within a 
few years, at Saida. these fathers are curates of Latin 
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Christians, and enjoy the special protection of the king 
of France. 

The Catholics of the Greek ritual are devout and 
stedfast in their religion, and on account of their suffer- 
ings are regarded as martyrs. They have at this time a 
Patriarch named Ignatius, who resides at Zug in Kesser- 
wan, an Archbishop of Sur, Cyril Debas, who resides in 
his Diocess, and six Bishops : for Palestine, Theodotion 
Bishop of Acri; for the Mountain of the Druses, Basi- 
lius Bishop of Saiba ; for Aleppo and its vicinity, Basilius 
Bishop of Aleppo; for Damascus, Ignatius Bishop of Sa- 
cheleh ; and for Antilibanus, Clemens Bishop of Balbec. 
Most of these are afraid to live in their Dioceses, and 
their very lives are in danger from the schismatical 
Greeks. Dr.S. estimates the Greek Catholics of Sur at 
3100, and those of Palestine at 5670; in Scham there 
are above 10 000, and in Aleppo, &c. 15,000. Armenian 
Catholics are not numerous in Palestine. In Syria their 
number is considerable, and in Aleppo there are as many 
as 10,000. Their Patriarch resides at Scharfi upon 
Mount Lebanon. These also. have been sorely persecu- 
ted by the schismatics. At Aleppo many of thenr suf- 


fered death rather than unite with the schismatics as they 


were ordered todo by the Pacha. Syrian Catholics are 
found principally in Aleppo, and on Mount Lebanon. 
Their Patriarch lives in a monastery near Antura, They 
are numerous in Diarbekir. A few Chaldean Catholics 
are in Haleb, under a patriarch in Mohal. 

The most numerous and powerful sect in Syria is that 
of the Maronites. They reside almost entirely in Kes- 
serwan, and a part of the Mountain of the Druses. 
They have a patriarch in Kanovin, six acting Bishops, 
and six titular Bishops. They are estimated at 200,000: 
Such is the account which our author gives of the Catho- 
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lies of Syria, which is the more to be relied on as he is 
himself a Papist. 

Next to the Catholics, the most numerous are the 
members of the Greek church, whom Dr. S. denomi- 
nates the schismatical Greeks. They have two Patri- 
archs, one of Antioch, and one of Jerusalem. The Pa- 
triarch’s Vicar at Jerusalem is Michael Bishop of Petra. 
Several other Bishops reside there, mostly titular. Their 
members amount to 16,700in Judea. They have in Je- 
rusalem nine convents of monks, and four of nuns, toge- 
ther with three in the vicinity. The religious of these 
monasteries, and all in Palestine, are from the Archipela- 
go or other parts of Greece. Even the nuns come from 
a distance, and live upon alms, or by their own labours, 
In the largest monastery live the Bishops, Archiman- 
drites, and many monks ; in the others usually a single 
monk, and some lay-brethren. They perform the service 
in the Greek tongue. All the qualification required of a 
priest is the knowledge of reading, writing, and the ri- 
tual. Their churches are small, and built upon the same 
model. The hatred of the Greeks towards the Catholics 
is inveterate, and this can scarcely be attributed to di- 
versity of doctrine: for all the religion of the Greeks 
seems to consist in their crossing themselves, and making 
the necessary genuflections.. They deny the doctrine of 
Purgatory, and yet believe in the efficacy of imtercession 
for the dead, and pay sometimes 200 piastres for a single 
Mass. They treat the Franks with more. cruelty than 
the Mussulmans ever exercise. 

The Armenians have a Patriarch in Jerusalem, an 
Archbishop, about a hundred monks, three monasteries, 
and two hundred lay-members ; in Bethlehem, a monas- 
tery with two monks, and two families: in Rama, a mo- 
wastery with one monk ; and in Jaffa, a monastery with 
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three monks, and fifty Christians of their sect. They 
are extremely jealous of the Latins, from: whom they 
withhold a part of the church at Bethlehem. Of late 
years the Christians have little protection against the in- 
sults and injustice of the Mussulmans. They do not as- 
sociate together ; even the children do not mingle in 
their sports ; and the same separation exists between the 
Christians of different sects. 
_ The Christians in the East are strict in the observance 
of the fasts of the Church, but preaching and catechising 
are among many unknown. In the Greek church all the 
congregation join in the chants, &c.; in other sects they 
merely respond. ‘The Latins only have preaching on 
every Sunday and Festival. The Latins say Mass in 
Latin, reading one of the Gospels in Arabic ; the Greek 
monks all in Greek ; native ecclesiastics in Arabic. The 
Catholic Greeks perform the service in Arabic ; the 
Copts in Coptic and Arabic, the Abyssinians in Ethiopic. 
A minute account is given by Dr. 8. of the Easter Festi- 
val at Jerusalem. This has been so often described that 
it may be here omitted. There were present at this 
Festival in 1821, 1400 Armenians, 1200 Greeks, 30 Geor-_ 
-gians, 300 Muscovites, 60 Copts, 15 Syrians, 1 Abyssi- 
nian, 20 Oriental Catholics of the Greek and Armenian 
ritual, 4 Maronites, and 15 Franks. 
Upon the geography and the inhabitants of Syria: Dr. 
S. is minute and satisfactory. The population of Kes- 
serwan is computed at 200,000; that of the Mountain of 
the Druses at 160,000. The population of all Syria may 
be reckoned at 3,000,000. Jerusalem contains about 
18,000 inhabitants: 2100 Christians, 800 of the Latin, 
1100 of the Greek, 200 of the Armenian, and 50 of the 
Coptic ritual ; 5000 Mohammedans, and 10,000 Jews. 


The number of the last increases every year. It is said 
AB 
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that in some Years more than 500 come from Europe, 
while not more than 50 go away. Upon the Arabic lan- 
guage Dr. S. appears to be well qualified to give infor- 
mation; and his remarks on the different dialects, and the 
changes of modern times are such as would be peculiar- 
ly interesting to the Oriental scholar. A catalogue of 
words as used by the inhabitants of Syria and of Egypt . 
is given, so as to afford an opportunity of comparing the 
two idioms. We conclude these remarks by recom- 
mending this simple but comprehensive work to every 
lover of antiquity, and every student of the Scriptures. 
Ww. 
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The Populousness of the Antediluvian World considered— 
being the substance of a Paper read before the Lit. and 
Phil. Soc. of N. J., in March 1827. 


From our fathers, the stream of truth descends to us, 
mingled with their errors. From a source so sacred, 
truth and error are imbibed with equal reverence and 
faith, till the inconvenience of error is perceived, and 
then we begin to scrutinize our draughts. This, I think, 
is necessary, in reference to the common opinion, “ that 
the antediluvian world was more populous than the pre- 
sent.” While we invite your attention to the examina- 
tion of this opinion, we would not pretend to demonstra- 
tion ; yet we trust our remarks will not be absolutely hy- 
pothetical, while they will be found to have an important 
bearing on certain difficulties in natural and moral sci- 
ence. : 

Of the currency of the opinion, which attributes to 
the antediluvian world a population so immense, one may 


_ judge, when it is referred to as a thing of course by such 


authors as Whiston (Theory of the Earth), Cockburn 
(Treatise on the Deluge), the writers of the “ Universal 
History”—Dr. George Benson (Paraphrase on 6 Epistles, 
Dissertat. 1, p. 165)—Editor of the New Cyclopedia—Sau- 
rin (Discours historiques, &c., tom. 1), Shuckford (Con- 
nexions of Sacred and Prof. History), and Bp. Clayton 
(Vindication Hist. of O. and N. Test., part 2). The 
last not only adopts the opinion, but even founds on it an 
argument for the necessity of the Deluge, the earth that 
then was, being “ overstocked,” (p.'75). The list of 
those who hold this notion might be greatly extended. 
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There have not indeed been wanting those who have 
supposed these notions too extravagant. Of these we 
might mention Bp. Stillingfleet (Origines Sacre. lib. 3, 
cap. 4.) Worthington (Scripture Theory of the Earth, 
p. 213), and a few others. _ But they have been few. 

Among those who hold the prodigious po pulousness of 
the antediluvian world, calculations have been made, dif- 
fering a little from each other, but all arriving at an ag- 
gregate far greater than the number of the present inha- 
bitants of the earth, and in some instances, more than 
the present world could well sustain. All. the calcula- 
tions are made on the supposition that mankind would 
then double themselves in about 40 or 50 years. Af- 
ter suitable allowances are made for casualties, &c., the 
resulting number of persons alive at the time of the de- 
luge, is more than thirteen billions or millions of millions! 
—This air of mathematical certainty is given to the opi- 
nion, by taking for granted that the succession of progeny 
was at about the same rate as now, and that population. - 
now doubling itself in 360 or 370 years, as the lives of 
the antediluvians were 10 times longer than ours, they 
would double in a period ten times shorter... 

It must be manifest that the opinion to which we de- 
mur, is entirely hypothetical, there being in the Mosaic re- 
cord not one hint to justify the assumption.. Besides, to 
help it through with its arithmetic, we must grant it, not 
only similarity of laws in reference to the ‘periods of 
births, but also, at least similarity of extent as to the ha- 
bitable surface of the former and present worlds. We 
shall not stop, at present, to be satisfied, whether nature 
was then as tranquil and as kind as now, and as 
seldom involved incorrigible miscreants in calamity ? 
Whether there were then no climacterics in human 
life, before which a larger portion of. the human 
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family were cut off, than even now? Whether the 
‘malignity and diffusiveness of their depravation did not, 
as now, have a proportionate influence on the number 
of their progeny? Whether the characteristic “ violence” 
with which earth was filled, did not operate as a tremen- 
dous check to the advance of population ?—We shall pro- 
ceed to state our objections to the common opinion, by 
adducimg some considerations furnished by the Mosaic 
record. 1. The natural impression made on the mind of 
the reader by the Scripture narrative, better accords 
with the notion of a small population than that of a 
crowded world. Not a solitary hint is given of swarm- 
ing multitudes. It speaks apparently, of but two seats of 
population, and those rather patriarchal than imperial 
and continental. The one was the dwelling-place of 
Adam and the family of Seth—the other, the land of 
Nod, where was the City (or Hamlet, not Cities) of Cain. 
Though the families for a time, kept themselves scrupu- 
lously distinct, yet their places of residence appear not 
to have been far removed from each other,—the names 
of their children were interchanged (a), and at length 
intermarriages became common. Surely then there should 

be some good reason for departing from the simplicity 
~ and apparent restrictiveness of the Mosaic history. But, 
Il. The families of the antediluvians appear from the 
record, not to have been as numerous, or to have multi- 
plied as fast, as the opinion from which we dissent suppo- 
ses. This, being the fulcrum of Archimedes, to our hy- 
pothetical opponents, is worthy of attentive examination, 
Grant them, that the births succeeded each other as now, 
and by the help of the primeval longevity, the immense 
“ populosity” (to borrow a word from Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh) is natural enough But on this point, both the Mo- 
saic record and analogies of nature are against them. 
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The antediluvians appear to have lived Jong before 
the birth of their first born sons. The periods of the 
births of Cain and Abel are not mentioned, but they had 
both attained maturity before the birth of Seth, the third 
son; and at the time of his birth, Adam had been in his 
maturity 130 years. It is true, that Adam “ begat sons 
and daughters” besides these, (Gen. 5, 4,; but this is not — 
mentioned till after the buth of Seth. And-the aspect of 
the narrative gives no warrant for believing that there 
were any other sons but Cain and Abel, previous to the 
birth of Seth. Were there others, they might be expect- 
ed to appear at the stated time of sacrifice, with Cain and 
Abel ; and if their offerings were accepted as Abel’s, to 
have shared with him the envy and hatred. of the elder 
brother. Nothing like this is hinted. Allusion is made 
to only two family occupations, only the two offerings, 
and only two worshippers for all the contrast, preference, 
and personal feelings which arose out of their worship. 
That Seth was only the 3d son,’ at the time: of his birth, 
the complexion of the narrative seems further to esta- 
blish. We refer to the numerical manner. in’ which his 
birth is recorded after the sole mention of Cain and 
Abel, and the death of the latter, “ And Adam knew his 
wife again” (4, 25,)—the formal annunciation of his birth, 
at the head of the genealogical list, “And Adam lived 
130 years, and begat a son in his own likeness and after 
his image,” (5, 3,)—his name, (Seth) which, says one, may 
not improperly be interpreted “a prince,” or one exalted 
above his brethren (as heir), as Cain-had been if he had 
behaved well. And in the 7th verse, the very word 
Seth is thus expressly. applied, (1 Lee’s Dissertation, 209). 
This privilege to the eldest son, exceptin case of. forfei- 
ture, of pre-eminence and succession in the patriarchal 
sovereignty, being a matter before understood and proba- 
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bly one of the revealed elements of antediluvian govern- 
ment, (Gen. 4,7). Or if the signification “ appointed” be 
taken as referring to him as a substitute for Abel; had 
there been many intermediate sons, (especially descend- 
ants some thousands in number, as many have conjec- 
tured,) the infant substitute would hardly have been bles- 
sed and named and rejoiced in so specially as the pecu- 
liar gift of God to a bereaved and mourning and desolate 
mother, to comfort her “instead of Abel whom Cain 
slew.” At least the force of the narrative wears no such 
aspect, to any not pre-occupied with a theory. And. 
even the after progeny of Adam (Gen. 5, 4,) taking the 
number according to the ancient tradition mentioned by 
Cedrenus (Whiston’s Josephus Ant. 1 ch. 2, § 3, note) 
compared with his life, bears no surprising disproportion 
to the size of families in modern times. But the proba- 
bility that the face of the narrative presents the whole 
family of Adam exclusive of females, during the first 130 
years (i.e. only three sons, Cain, Abel, and Seth,) is 
strongly confirmed by the family history of the patriarchs 
of that early age. Lamech is spoken of as the parent 
of only 4 sons, (Gen. 4. 19—22.) With this accords the 


_age of the several parents mentioned in ee oth vir 


of Genesis. (b) 

1. Seth, at the birth of Enos, — 9205 years olds 
9. Enos, at the birth of Cainan,’ 190. | 
3. Cainan, at the birth of Mahalaleel, 170. 
4. Mahalaleel, at the birth of Jared, 165. — 

* 5. Jared, at the birth of Enoch, 162. 

6. Enoch, atthe birth of Methuselah, 165. 
'7. Methuselah, at the birth of Lamech, 187. 
8. Lamech, at the birth of Noah, 182. 
That these were the first born sons (with the excep 


tion of Seth. who came to the rights of primogeniture 
4c 
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after the banishment of Cain and murder of Abel,) is 
rendered probable by the following considerations ; (1.) 
There was, among the ancient orientals, a peculiar inter- 
est and prerogative connected with the first-born son, 
and more especially so ina state of patriarchal society. 
It was indeed essential to the peace and efficiency of a 
patriarchal government, the only one which appears to 
have existed before the flood. It seems to have been re- 
cognized of God, as an established and well known max- 
im, which would not be departed from, notwithstanding 
the preference of the sacrifice of a younger brother, 
“His desire shall be to thee, and thou shalt rule over 
him,” (Gen. 4,'7.) This dignity and estimation of the 
first-born, would naturally lead us to expect that they es- 
pecially would receive genealogical honours ina list where 
the genealogy of Seth appears to have been the only ob. 
ject- The first-born, as the only legitimate “ princes of 
the blood,” would be most naturally remembered in tra- 
ditionary history ; and there is not a passing hint, that the 
honours of primogeniture were forfeited by any of the 
line of Seth, nor is it probable, since piety appears to 
have been retained among that line of patriarchal princes 
to the last. And it is no inconsiderable confirmation of 
the supposition that the table furnished above, is the list of 
the first born sons, that in the line of Cain, where we have 
no moral reason for setting aside the regard to primoge- 
niture, the number of generations is similar. 

(2.) The other children of the patriarchs are always 
spoken of as the offspring of later periods of their lives. 
See Gen. 5.. And Seth lived after he begat Enos 807 
years and begat sons and daughters (7). So of Enos’ (10), 
and of Cainan (13), Mahalaleel (16), Jared (19), Enoch 
(22), Methuselah (26), Lamech (30).—This inference is 
confirmed by the language of the record concerning 
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Shem, (11, 10. and 11,) whose “sons and daughters” there 
mentioned, succeeded Arphaxad, as we ie from othe¥ 
parts of the Record. 

(3.)- There is a remarkable uniformity in’ the periods 
of the births of the different persons enumerated in the 
line, which bears the appearance of a result from estab- 
lished and regularly operating laws of nature relative to 
maturity, and of established usages of society founded 
on these, as to entrance on a married life. Add to’ this, 
there appears from the Sacred Record, as we descend, 
a gradual change of constitution, and consequent short- 
ening of human life, which did not reach its minimum 
till centuries after the deluge ;/ and the shortening period 
preceding the birth of itose mentioned in the table, bears 
a remarkable relation to this fact. ‘The very coincidence 
we should expect on’ the ype that the table enu- 
merated the first-born. 

- The progeny of the Aisi appears, from: the 
Record, to have been less numerous than is supposed’ by 
our adversaries. We have mentioned that Adam had but 
three sons in one hundred and thirty years, Lamech, of 
the line of Cain, but four, as far as the Record supplies 
any’ hint of progeny. And that this was'the sum of the 
‘male descendants of Lamech, is probable from this, that 
Naamah, his only: daughter, is: mentioned, without a’ cir- 
cumstance to justify the introduction of her name, for 
any other reason than to complete the listof his’ family. 
Noaliin six hundred years had but three sons: to’ enter 
with him into’the ark, (Gen. 7, 1] and 13,): and’ though 
he lived after the’ flood three hundred and fifty years, the 
number of his’ children was not enlarged, (Gen. 9, 19). 
Shem: was one hundred years old at the birth of Arphax- 
ad, his'first-born son, (Gen. 11, 10) ; and though he lived 
after that five hundred: years, and was one of the three 
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by whom the whole world was.overspread, yet, he is re- 
presented.as the father of but five sons, (10, 22,) Ja- 
pheth, his eldest. br ‘other, the father of but seven sons, 
(10, 1—2,) and Ham, his youngest brother, the father of 
but four sons, (10, 6.) Such families, where the parents 
lived through centuries, ill accords with the premises on 
which our opponents would build their theory of an infi- 
nite population. We have the table of the grandsons of 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth; and we find attached to them, 
families in number not uncommon in our age of compa- 
ratively brief existence, (Gen. 10 and 11) ; and if we de- 
scend to the age of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or Job, 
we do not fmd the number of their. children bore any 
near proportion to the number of the years of the, _pa- 
rents, ‘ibis 

The “ longevity” of the Aeuadienlone ae mewn A sen 
from whom. we dissent. They have supposed. that the 
design of this was that it might have a special reference 
to population. But this would have been an evil, under 
existing circumstances, and would have required a series 
of miracles to sustain the embarrassments which it would 
involve, as will be seen hereafter. .The special design of 
this primitive longevity appears to have referred. to the 
mental necessities of mankind, especially improvement 
in the arts, sustaining the- patriarchal government, and 
giving certainty and clearness to origina] traditions, . . 

If we consider their circumstances. and the analogies 
of nature, we shall find the smallness of the Antediluvian 
families which the Sacred Record communicates, strongly 
confirmed. It appears to be the system of the moral 
Governor of the world, to afford to man only facilities 
immediately necessary to his present wants, and leave 
the rest to the diligent use of the capacities with which 
he ts endowed. This furnishes his bodily and mental 
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powers with proper stimulus to action. Hence from 
earth, air, and water, man must seek his living. He must 
watch, labour, invent, to obtain from these their tribute 
to his comforts.. This exercise of mind and body re- 
quires time to discover and bring to maturity their differ- 
ent objects of interest. Advancement at first is slow. 
Not from the Gods, as the ancients supposed, but from 
the ingenuity of men, as the Scriptures declare, the most 
important inventions and improvements arose, which 
have rendered life comfortable. It would seem, there- 
fore, unsuitable, in the infancy of human nature, and be- 
fore invention and correspondence had done much to 
render the elements capable of yielding their utmost to 
man, to crowd upon his infant mind the support of a 
swarming population.—Beside, when we look at mankind 
in the rude and helpless state of savagism, as for exam- 
ple, the Indian of our forests, we do not find them cha- 
racterized by numerous families. Their circumstances 
are unfavourable to the rapid advance of population, and 
the period of suckling continues much longer than in im- 
proved society. 

_ Let us look at physical analogies, and we shall come to 
a result similar to what the Mosaic record seemed to jus- 
tify. The Antediluvians had a peculiarity of constitution, 
so that the vital principle did not become exhausted for 
centuries, which now occurs at “three-score and ten.” 
Here the universal traditions of heathenism coincide re- 
markably with the Mosaic record. But it isa general 
law of vitality, that the beings which soon acquire per- 
fection soon decay ; while the more durable are slower in 
arriving at maturity. Hence we should expect that, as 
the oak of the forest is for ages in infancy, for ages in the 
vigour of its majesty, and for ages bearing the hoary ho- 
nours of decline,—so the lives of the Antediluvians would 
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be bounded by two long imperfect and unproductive pe- 
riods—periods which would bear a very considerable pro- 
portion to the whole of their existence,—some such pro- 
portion as these periods bear to the duration: of ‘their 
more evanescent descendants. Hence it would be long. 
before the cares of a family would begin, and long before 
the close of life those cares wouldend.. Accordingly we 
find, in the present condition of our race, the period of 
puberty considerably varying, and the age of bearing dif- 
fering in different nations. If, therefore, the growili of 
the Antediluvians was slow, as analogy would suggest, 
till the growth of the animal frame was completed, or’ 
nearly so, the blood and sensorial power would’ be ’em- 
ployed in providing for such growth; and not till this was 
finished would their excess be turned towards perfecting 
that system on which the existence of a future race de- 
pends. [4, Good’s Study of Medicine, 31, Boston, 1823}, 
In proportion to their whole lives, the period of the birth 
of their first-born: would occur about the age recorded in 
the Mosaic record, [Worthington, Scripture Theory of 
Earth, p. 213, note]. 4 

As to the period intervening between the vrworainile, 
which is not sufficiently contemplated in the theory we 
oppose, it might have been, and there is reason to'believe. 
was, longer than ordinary. -The slowly-maturing system: 
of this long-lived. race would seem to require it, ora 
helpless progeny in the infancy of society and the: arts, 
would accumulate faster than was fit. The smallness of 
the patriarchal families mentioned in the Record, confirms 
it, The more: protracted period of: suckling:among sa~ 
vage or half-civilized nations, strengthens the supposition, 
And there is no reason why, even in the fact of gestation, 
the period in an antedilavian constitution should:synchro- 
nize with our own. No law of animal life requires it, 
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Without a diversity of organization to occasion it, we 
find a great difference in the duration of gestation. _ In 
the rabbit, one’ month; in the dog, two’ in the sheep, 
five; in the cow, nine; in the horse, 11 months; while in 
the elephant twenty, followed by about two years’ lacta- 
tion, and fifteen or twenty years before the offspring may 
be considered‘ adult, (Cooper’s Medical Jurisprudence, 
227, 1, Fleming’s Philos. Zool. 411, 1, Griffith’s Cuvier 
An. Kingdom, 346, Pachydermata’. And notwithstand- 
ing this ordinary difference, we find these very animals 
varying with themselves, by overrunning their usual pe- 
riods from four days’ to five or six months; and though 
the gravid period is at times prolonged, the size of the 
offspring is not necessarily affected. (Burn’s Principles, 
&c., 108, Lond. 1809). As a general rule, however, the 
duration of the gravid period has a special reference 
to the perfection of the offspring ; and “the longer the 
time of utero-gestation, the longer the animals were be- 
fore they came to full growth; and on this depends thei; 
continuance in the mature state without any natural ten- 
dency to decay.” (Denman, Introduction to Pract. Mid., 
256, New York—Richerand, Physiol. 554). How long 
_ the period of gestation may be extended in the human 
race-in its present temperament, is not. easily settled. 
But it is well known, that it is often extended beyond the 
ordinary period, and physiologists have rated it from 
days to several months. (Male’s Epit. ap. Cooper’s Med. 
Juris. 213). From these considerations it is manifest that, 
considering the diversity of constitution among the Ante- 
diluvians, a censtitution: which resisted decay for centu-- 
ries, similar laws to those belonging to our constitution, 
in reference tothe duration of gestation, are not to be in- 
ferred. Analogy and fitness would alike lead us to ex- 
pect, that the gravid period would be longer, and the 
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succession of births less frequent, than in the present day. 
Can our opponents assure us, that the very difference in 
the two worlds, contemplated as to enduring vigour of 
constitution, has not been produced physically, by short~ 
ening the period of gestation, so that the present inhabit- 
ants of the world are, ina sense, the debilitated beings 
of a premature birth? One remark at least we feel 
authorized to make, that the hints given in the record of 
the smallness of the early families contribute not a lit- 
tle to strengthen the physiological conclusions we have 
suggested. We leave our adversaries to settle another 
well known principle, that excessive fecundity exhausts 
the system, and brings on anticipated decay. “Would not 


this furnish an analogical reason for some check to ex- 
haustion, where extraordinary longevity was to be se-— 


cured ? gcd 

III. Another objection drawn from the Record, to the 
theory we oppose, is that the world appears to have been 
less productive before the deluge than now ; at least, sub- 
sistence was obtained with difficulty by the first men. 
The golden age of paradise had passed, and the iron age 


of hardship was begun. Fruit once hung but to be ga- 


thered and enjoyed, and to dress a luxuriant garden was 
all of earthly care. Now, the dwelling-place of man 


was not a garden, but a wilderness, the “herb of the 


field” his allotted portion, and “in the sweat of his face 
he ate his bread.’’ “ Thorns and thistles” gained upon 
industry. 7? “ita 
“ Pater ipse, colendi haud facilem esse viam voluit.” 
- This is the history furnished by the very volume which 
records the crime and sentence of man. But while Earth 
was a reluctant tributary to his wants, the heavens seem- 


ed to combine in aggravation of his woes. Light was 


precarious, cold and heat capricious, the seed, over which 
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he sweated, treacherous ; for, after. the last tremendous 
expurgation, henceforth, said the Lord of all, “ seed time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, day and 
night, shall not fail.” [{Gen. 8, 22.] It had been said in 
the day of transgression, “ cursed is the ground for thy 
- sake ;” and it must be remembered, that this hard fortune 
- was entailed, and continued to bow the strength of man, 
until the flood. This curse was unrepealed in the days 
of Lamech—he felt the woe, and rejoiced in the distant 
hope of change. Hence when he gave the name Noah 
{rest, refreshment) to his first born, the prophetic father 
exclaimed,“ this same shall comfort us, concerning our 
work, and the toil of our hands, because of the ground 
which the Lord hath cursed.” [Gen. 6. 29. Patrick in loe.] 
Noah himself toiled under this burden, till after the flood 
he was assured “ Iwill not again curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake.” [Gen. 8.21.] Then a greater degree of 
certainty and reward was perpetuallyfeuaranteed to the la- 
bourer’s hopes— Was, then, the earth under a special curse 
during the whole Antediluvian period—accursed proba- 
bly by the wild misrule of those natural agents with which 
the Almighty Governor generally fulfils his decrees—was 
such an earth in a fit state for the maintenance of a popu- 
lation of illimitable extent ? Add to these evils, the natu- 
ral inroads of the beasts of the field and the vexatious pil- 
sage of the fowls of the air ; all embarrassing incidents of a 
new colonization with deficient resources, and we shall 
hesitate still less about the answer. 

But, did not man evade the servility of harassing the 
ground for food, by deserting its culture and resorting for 
a living to the fold or the chase? From all the probabili- 
ties of the Record, we answer, No—at least, not in the line 
of Noah. Adam toiled over the niggard earth for bread. 


Cain, naturally trained, as first born, to the occupation of 
4p 
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his father, and the main support of his family, was* a til- 
ler of the ground.” Lamech laboured with his “ hands.” 
Noah was reared “an husbandman.” The, herb alone 
had been assigned to man, flesh was only granted to him 
that had been instrumental in preserving the animal world: 
Abel, it is true, was “a keeper of sheep.” But these 
were not therefore the food of that age ; other uses are de- - 
scribed. The only way, in the Record, they are connect- 
ed with man is, as appointed victims for the altar and 
clothing for the worshipper. And it is expressly mention- 
ed, that skill in the management of cattle belonged to an- 
other family anda later age. [Gen. 4. 21.] and [Magee 
on Atonement, Note III.] Of the subsistence of the 
family of Cain we have only to say, that to them the 
earth was loaded with a double curse. He had cultivat- 
ed the earth under the burden of the first sentence. But 
now the bloody exile was again assured, “thou art cursed 
from the earth; when thou tillest the ground it shall not 
henceforth yield to thee her strength.” [4. 11. and 12.] 
The place of his exile was.a land of metals, generally less 
fruitful than others ; and his family found themselves 
constrained to resort to other methods of livelihood than 
tillage, or improve upon its’mode, to secure their bread. 
Thus circumstanced, and with defective implements for 
aiding their accustomed and necessary toils, is it to be ex- 
pected that the human race would become luxuriant and 
innumerable ? We might add the testimony of Tradition, : 
in confirmation of our remarks. “ The Flood,” says Bryant 
[5 Analysis, 279,]“ was looked upon as a great blessing— 
for thence proceeded the plenty with which the present 
world is blessed. There seems to have been a notion, 
which of old prevailed greatly,that the Antediluvian world 
was under a curse, and the earth was very barren.” _ 

IV, From the Mosaic Record we derive another ob- 
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jection to the theory of immense population, since we are 
furnished with reasons for believing, that the Antediluvians 
were ill fitted to make the most of an unthankful soil, 
Population, in their circumstances, must be proportion- 
able to the condition of the arts. Without a knowledge 
of these, strength and tume must be expended to little pro- 
fit. And nothing is a better scale to estimate the comfort 
and plenty of a part of the human family, than their know- 
ledge of the metals. But without these essential auxili- 
aries, man continued for centuries. The arts of metallur- 
gy were not the offspring of miracle, but of ingenuity 
and necessity. The Record informs us, that these disco- 
veries took place not till the seventh generation from 
Adam. “ Tubal Cain was the first instructor of every arti- 
ficer in brass (copper) and iron.” [Gen. 22.] The seventh 
from Adam, in the line of Seth, was Enoch, who was pro- - 
bably contemporaneous with these discoveries. But as 
it would naturally be a considerable time before these arts 
would be much improved, and the world instructed from 
the workshops of Cain—the metals would not have come 
into common use, and their impression on society decisive, 
till the time of the grandfather or father of Noah. Be-. 


. sides, the mention’ of but two metals implies limited 


knowledge, and the necessity of the gradual improvement 
we have supposed. The history of the use of the metals, 
wherever they have been introduced in after ages and the 
prescriptive leanings of the human mind, evince, that im- 
provements in the manufacture and use of metals are but 
successive and independent discoveries, keeping pace 
with the advance of related sciences, and the modifications 
of society. No invention springs, like Minerva, full grown 
into life. 

About the same advanced period of Antediluvian his- 
tory, the proper construction of moveable tents and the 
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proper management of cattle, were devised by the inge- 
nuity of another brother, Jabal. These discoveries were 
so intimately connected with the growth and comfort of 
asimple people, that the history of mankind before must 
have been that of imbecility, inconvenience, uncertainty, 
and want. ‘This late period was the birth-day of music, 
implying the beginnings of leisure and comfort. Naamal: 
now, if we may credit Tradition, commenced the labours 
of weaving, substituting an artificial clothing for the 


“ skins” of beasts which had warmed man before. With- — 


out the accommodations from such inventions, life could 
be sustained but with hardship, Destitute of the metals, 


or of beasts trained for draught, the Peruvians tilled the . 


ground with a stick—the inhabitants of New France, 
with a wooden hoe or hook—of Gambia, with a wooden 
shovel—of the Canaries, with instruments pointed with 
the horns of Oxen. [1 Goguet origin of Laws, &. 89.} 
True, they might have filled their forests with fire, and 
cleaved them with axes of stone ; but in an unkindly 
earth, and with such meagre furniture for obtaining the 
means of subsistence, are we to expect an illimitable po- 
pulation.? Besides, the attention of these primeval men 
must have been directed to another point—the increase 
and encroachment of the beasts of the field. These, as 
their relies witness, must have been amazing in number 
and formidable in magnitude—proportionate only to the 
wondrous relics of their primitive forests, which ill attest 
an earth subdued and universally peopled. The influence 
of the beast on early society may be learned by the fact, 
that the pagan demigods were adored for their triumphs 
over brutes, The first monarch wasa hunter; and the 


contaminating neighbourhood of the accursed and disin: - 


herited. nations of Canaan was prolonged, “ lest the beasts 
of the field should multiply against them.” [Ex. 23 29.3 
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‘This too, when the arts and skill of man were greatly 
advanced. What then must have been the impediment 
they offered to extension of the human family, when hu- 
man ingenuity had to wage hostility with little or no aid 
from the mine? [Brande Geol. and McCulock on. for- 
mat. and analog. of Rocks in Journal Royal Inst. for 
1826.} " 

'V. Another objection to the ordinary theory, is found- 
ed on the intimation given in the Record, when the popu- 
lation of the Antediluvian world became considerable. 
This, we find, was of late occurence—towards the closing 
scene. It is identified with the time when the Deluge was 

- announced to Noah, 120 years before that fearful close. 
“And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the earth,—the Lord said, my spirit shall not 
always strive with man ; yet his days shall be an hundred 
and twenty years.” [Gen. 6. 1—3.} Then follows an 
enumeration of the curses of the deluge, “There were. 
giants in those days,” or, as it may signify, men of violence 
and oppression,—a natural result of increasing population — 
and the application of the metals to give a sterner potency 
to human enterprize. The ultimate cause is also men- 
_ tioned ; the imprudent marriage of the sons of Seth with 
the daughters of Cain—which accords with the idea of an 
augmented population, now extending and approximating 
the dissimilar families. This supposition is the more na- 
tural, as men are disinclined to migrate till some necessity 
impels them. ‘To effect this after the flood, a miracle 
seemed necessary, that so man might cover an earth. di- 
vinely intended to be more widely peopled. Had the 
Antediluvian population been extensive at an earlier date, 
the beauties of the family of Cain had earlier met the 
eyes, and captivated the hearts of the Children of Seth— 
this would have become a gradual’ and less noticeable 
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cause of defection from the family habits of seclusion and 
piety. But a characteristic separation of families, ‘of dif- 
ferent religious sentiments and habits, long kept distinct-— 
then, as they multiplied, extending beyond the limits of the 


patriarchal home, watchfulness and control—at length. 


breaking over patriarchal authority and usage, and bring- 
ing all the’ consequences of disapprobation, defection, 
strife, and violence—seem naturally to fill out the hints of 
the Mosaic record and tradition relative to the history and 
ruin of that primeval race. This will be strengthened 


by, 


the late and rapid advance of corruption. The spirit of 
prophecy appears to have constantly continued in the line 


VI. Another circumstance intimated in the Record— 


of Seth. ‘Their children were named with a prophetic _ 


designation of their future destiny. The prophecying of 


Enoch was as clear as it was solemn, [Jude 14,] and his. 


memorable translation was an impressive testimony of 
God’s fellowship with the man that walks with him. La- 


mech and his son were favoured with divine communi-: 


cations. Further,the church of God was distinct from 
the world in the days of Enos, the son of Seth, and the 
distinguishing appellation, “Sons of God,” which then be- 
gan, long continued. [Gen. 4. 26.] This organized and 


determinate separation of the pious, as “a peculiar peo- ‘ 


ple,” avoiding even marriage with those who were not 


of the line of Seth, began in the third generation of men, ° 


was preserved by the influence of patriarchal piety and 


authority. Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, - 


Enoch, and even Methuselah, and Lamech, and Noah, 
were contemporary ; and having witnessed its benefit and 


in the possession of piety themselves, would strive to main- 


tain the separation. Traditions, the most venerable, coin- 
cide with this representation. ‘“ Adam, it is said, when 
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he died, piety triumphing over affection for an apostate 
son, called around him his race ; and amid other sacred 

admonitions, charged them to live separate, and have no 

intercourse with the family of Cain.” [1 Gleig’s Stack- 

house, 124.] Enos and Mahalaleel delivered the same 

charge from their dying beds. [Elmacin ap. 2 Haile’s 

Analys. Chron. 34 and 5.] This System of ‘distinctness 

and separation would naturally be sustained while pa- 

triarchal authority and piety were vigorous, and might 

be expected to continue long, Adam living 930 years, and 

_ only closing his eyes when Lamech, the father of Noah, 

was at least 30 years of age. Accordingly, the only thing 

which is represented to have broken through the Sacred 
policy was love,—and these forbidden marriages, proba- 
bly, would not become common earlier than the days of 
Jared (descending), whose name is referred to the declin- 

ing piety, actual or anticipated. Tradition affirms that 
the marriage of “believer and infidel,” and consequent 
defection in Religion, began in the days of Mahalaleel, 
and grew more notorious and alarming in the days of 
Enoch. [Patrick Bedford’s Chronol.—2 Haile’s Analys.] 
Josephus delivers a similar account. [Ant. 1. ch. 3, § 
1.] And even when these forbidden marriages were in- 
troduced, the fact, of the totality of the depravation they 
operated, would be more naturally supposable of a small 
population of two adjoining tribes, than the teeming mil- 

lions of a wide-spread world. 

Vil. The ministry of Noah [1 Peter 3. 19—20] 
would more strikingly harmonize with the supposition of 
- a moderate population. This ministry, or persuasion to 
repentance and piety, could not be performed by proxy. 
To him alone the divine communication, with its attendant 
evidence that a Deluge was approaching, were given. 
He alone believed. [Heb.11,7.] He alone was pious 
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before God. Those would not preach who disbelieved 
and derided the doctrine. The work therefore was per- 
sonal, and he alone is accredited as the preacher. Yet 
the spirits of the Antediluvian sinners are said to have 
been visited, (“ he went”) and addressed. They are charg- 
ed as individually “ disobedient” to the preacher they en- 
joyed “ while the Ark was building.” While this struc- 
ture was carried on, an attestation of his faith and sinceri- 
ty, the whole population of the Antediluvian world might 
have been visited and addressed, if the inhabitants were 
not more numerous than we have found other reasons for 
believing. The supposition of direct, personal preaching 
and expostulation, is in best accordance with the mercy 
of that Being “ who kindly warns before he strikes th 
blow.”—The memorable delay of seven days before the 
dreadful burst of the destroying waters, would thus afford 
ample time for the remotest penitent to reach the only 
asylum from approaching vengeance. [Gen. 7. 10.] 

We are aware, that all the considerations we have 
enumerated are not equally conclusive, nor of themselves 
individually sufficient to sustain an opinion respecting the 
population of the former world ; but together they present 
an harmony and force which entitle us at least to chari- 


ty in our dissent from the common opinion, if not to the | 


claim of ‘probability for that which we have advocated. 
But the settling of remote historic verities is not an idle 
expenditure of pains. The facts of history, like those of 
nature, which seemed at first of little worth, are often the 
thread of Ariadne to the wanderer of a Labyrinth. Let 
us then wait for the day of their application, rather than 
despise them. Some use for this view of the early his- 
tory of our race will be found in the a ae ahs ie Cham- 
bers of Geology. 

1. It has long been a mystery, which Seepitics have ob- 
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jected to the Record of Moses, that his page did not ac- 
cord with the page of Nature—that though the traces of 
the Deluge are every where manifest, in the fossils 
which are plentifully and widely distributed, yet among 
the multitudes of bones, not asingle wreck of the human 
frame has been found. Indeed, this has passed into an 
axiom in “Oryctognosy,” (Cuvier, Jamieson, Knight’s 
New Theory of the Earth, &c.,) and, indeed, if the 
world before the Deluge were crowded with millions of 
the human race, this would be a geologic difficulty not 
easy to master. The use to be made of such a fact is 
-manifest—it is furnished in our standard: geography. 
Malte Brun, in’ summing up the amount of geologic re- 
search, remarks, “that the total absence of human bones 
in the different collections of remains, proves that man 
did not exist anterior to the last revolution of the globe.” 
(1 lib. 12, p. 283.) (c) But does geology indeed war- 
rant this conclusion and belie the Mosaic Record? The 
learned and ingenious Sumner, (Records of Creat. vol. 
1. app.) though he undertakes to disincumber the sacred 
narrative of geological difficulties, overleaps this. Others, 
who have knowledge enough to feel the embarrassment, 
have moved for a hearing at a future time, when more 
- facts.shall have been disclosed. Others, with more piety 
‘than science, have attempted a prompt solution of the 
difficulty—Some have asserted, that the bones of men 
decay sooner than those of beasts, since of man only it 
was said, “dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return.”— 
But this merits no consideration. Another has referred 
to a miracle of mercy succeeding that of justice, by 
which human skeletons have been annihilated to spare 
the feelings of the surviving race. But this looks like an 
Iscariot.kiss. De Luc (Letters to Blumenbach) accounts 
for the fact, by supposing res entire submersion of the 
4k 
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continents formerly occupied by man, the present habit- 
able world being raised from the islands and bottom of 
the primeval ocean, (Append. to Element. Treatise on 
Geol. p. 403. § 31. Lond. 1809). Penn, (Mineral and 
Mosaic Geol.), urges a similar theory. But still we: ask, 
on the supposition that millions of men. sojourned with 
beasts upon the same land, why should the relics of one 
be preserved and exposed after the cessation of the 
same common fatality, and yet not a bone of the other ? 
According to our view of the bearing of the Mosaic 
narrative, the result of the Deluge would be exactly what 
geology discovers—a small - population, and ‘therefore 
their remains scarce. The two Antediluvian tribes are 
located in the midst of the Asiatic continent, but ‘contigu- 
ous, intermarrying, and few. If, as St. Pierre inferred 
from the aspect of the earth, and the geographical hint 
of Moses relative to the floating of the ark seems to con- 
firm, the surging of the diluvial waters was northward, 
the same flood which bore away the carcase of the Sibe- 
rian mammoth, might bear away and bury, amid the de- 
bris of northern Asia, a portion of the human carcases, 
whose number and diffusion were never great. The re- 
turning waters might float others to the bosom of the 
Southern Ocean. Others .of the few might be thinly 
scattered over the broad surface of the intermediate con- 
tinent. Or, if retiring from the approaching waters to 
the central summits, they there were at last overtaken by 
the billows that chafed at either side, and met and en- 
gulphed them, still, over Asia would they be scattered, 
or in the Indian Ocean buried. — If then, few at best, and> 
these widely scattered over an Eastern world in their ruin,’ 
is it strange that the chances of modern and accidental. 
digging should not yet have disinterred them ? Geology. 
ig yet scarce out of her “teens;’ has she no’ more’ to 
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learn? Is she, with the half-learned lesson of one con- 
tinent, in the matter of another of which she knows no- 
thing, to be sustained in her pert contradictions of the 
hoary sage, whom every science has verified? Where 
have the great cemeteries of diluvial relics been opened ? 
Chiefly in Europe.—In Europe, which (if a part of the 
dry land of the former world) was a “terra incognita” 
to the restricted tribes of Cain and Seth, whose only re- 
corded migrations were “eastward” of their paternal 
abode. (Gen. 4, 16). In the “caves” of Europe—the 
very den and asylum of the affrighted beast, but which 
man would most avoid in the terrors of a ftood. But of 
Asia, what can the geologist tell us? But yesterday her 


‘mountains were measured,—and can he even now tell us 


of what they are built? Geologic excavations we will 
not yet require, when even to. travel safe through her re- 
gions is a “ tale.” 

We might also suggest, that the surface of dry land 


- which peered above the waters before the Deluge, was 


less considerable than since that event. This condition, 
besides affording larger supplies for the “windows of 
heaven” which poured down their torrents, rendering 


_ more natural the fearful invasion of the waters, when the 


“fountains of the great deep were broken up,” and more 
readily accounting for the predominance of aquatic vege- 
tables inthe relics of the former world, would at the 
same time, admit and require a smaller stock of human 
inhabitants, and make in its succeeding state, a higher ele- 
vation ofits mountains necessary to afford space for the 
subsiding waters, as well as throwing up new continents 
from the excavated bosom of the deep. With this sup- 
position both tradition and physical indications accord. 
Asia too, by its higher and broader surface, and where 
the Scriptures intimate the diluvial changes were small. 
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may even now be naturally taken for the home of the 
Antediluvian world. . pe 
2. The moral difficulties connected with the deluge, 
are diminished. “If earth was then swarming with her 
myriads of the human race, it is harder to imagine that in 
no obscure or remote corner, the contagion had not 
reached—when one cause of depravation is mainly ope- 
rative, the all-seemg eye might not find other Noahs who 
had not yielded to its influence—that so soon after crea- 
tion, the Perfect Being who presides over all and_antici- 
pates all, should have made such infinite havoc of the hu- 
man race.” ‘True, even such scruples are not unanswer- 
able. With rational and voluntary beings to whom his 
laws have heen communicated, God has a right to make 
as large and long an experiment of their loyalty as he 
pleases, and to punish disloyalty wide as the crime—and 
disloyalty may spread wide as his empire. But, foresee- 
ing the speedy issue of his first sovereignty over our race, 
when the experiment of long life was tried on man, to 
silence all murmurings against subsequent brevity, it 
seems reasonable to expect that the experiment would 
not be tried ona larger scale than benevolence would re- 
quire—there seems no reason for multiplying without 
number the future victims of his justice ;—an inconsider- 
able population would seem best to illustrate the attri- 
bute of mercy, while “ his hand took hold on vengeance.” 
And this “a priori” conclusion is exactly that, to which 
the testimony of Scripture and Nature has brought us. 
The habitations of man were not diffused over an ex- 
tended surface—the population never great—the univer- 
sality of depravation facile—and the punishment com- 
plete, but not countless in its victims. The ravage of a 
pestilence, or an inundation—the ruin of an earthquake, 
or the havoc of a battle or a massacre—the philosophic 
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butcheries of illuminated France, may equal the number 
of their slain. Of one thing we are sure, respecting 
Him whom we adore: “he is wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working ;’—“ his laws are holy, and just, and 
good ;’—*he is long suffering, abundant in goodness ;”— 
“to punish is his “ strange work.” A community univer- 
sally corrupt, is ever a fit subject for punishment. What 
purpose can it serve to prolong rebellion and profligacy, 
law and penalty, exhortation and motive, kindness and 
discipline notwithstanding ? Is any good to be gained 
by suffering violence to vex and corruption to taint the 
last of the faithful? No reasonable objection can be en- 
tered against the triumph of divine holiness and suprema- 
cy over a lustful, bloody, and disorganized congregation 
—the determined, incorrigible, veteran transgressors of a 
former world. And the monuments of that triumph, 
which now and every where meet the eye of every son 
of Noah, are important teachers of the folly of violating 
the moral laws of God, “ who changeth not.”—“ Just and 
pis is a rm 
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Notes. 


(a. p. 565.) Since the preceding discourse was written, 
I find the same opinion here espoused, has been suggest- 
ed or advocated by others. The geologist may think bet- 
ter of it, when he finds the lamented Conybeare thus ex- 
pressing himself in a note: “there appears little reason 
to conclude from the sacred narrative, that the Antedilu- 
vian population had become numerous ; and it appears to 
have been concentrated in countries which have not as 
yet received examination.” (Outlines of the Geology of 
Eng. and Wales, &c., part 1, introd. p. 59). The theolo- 
gian may think more favourably, when he finds the same 
opinion advocated by Dr. Russel, the learned and inge- 
nious connector of Shuckford and Prideaux.. The histori- 
an and political philosopher will be gratified in finding that 
this opinion has found an advocate, without any reference 
to geology, in the acute and elegant author of “the Philo- 
sophy of modern History,” (Dr. George Miller of Dub- 
lin), a work, notwithstanding the leer of Dr. Lingard, 
(pref. Hist. Eng.) worth all his multiplying quartos.—For, 
after all, the reader of history should not be a mere “ an- 
ceps syllabarum,” a chronicler of dates and facts, but 
think and detect human tendencies towards the grand 
plan which is constantly developing ; and the technical 
historian is a mere mechanic, grinding and setting a glass, 
so that others may see what he never dreamt of,—worlds 
beyond. A child can count, but it requires the mind of 
a mathematician to raise out of numbers and relations a 
beauteous and an useful science. While referring to this 
work, I feel constrained to subjoin from it a few remarks 
on the divine interposition which renewed the face of the 
earth, “The species then, anterior to the Deluge, was 
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improved in the arts of life, and yet become, almost uni- 
versally, unworthy to continue in existence : every thing 
had been done for the general advancement of society, 
which the infancy of mankind admitted; and at the 
same time; such a degree of depravity had become gene- 
rally prevalent, that the social system was disqualified for 
a further advancement. It was therefore necessary that 
some extraordinary measure should be employed, for ar- 
resting the corruption and preserving the improvement— 
some expedient, by which future ages might receive the 
benefit of the advantages already attained, and yet be se- 
parated from the evils with which the acquisition had 


been accompanied. . The principles of reform, possessed 


by the race, having proved ineffectual, the measure resort- 
ed to was the destruction of the whole species except a 
single family, and the means prescribed for the preserva- 
tion of that family imposed a necessity of exercising the 
mechanic arts in as great perfection as they were then 
known.” | Philos. Mod. History, note, p. 118—137. 

(b. p. 567.) I have used in the list, the dates of Dr, 
Hailes, to whose Analysis of Chronology the reader is 
referred, for reasons which we think conclusive. 

_(c. p. 583.) Christians are not disposed to deny the 


- statement, that well ascertained relics of the human ske- 


leton are not found occurring among the organic remains 
of antediluvian existence. I am aware that Dr. Toul- 
man has said, that in every quarter of the world we meet 
with the remains of man in a fossil state. But this piti- 
ful advocate of atheism either got his science from a 
grave-digger, or “ knew not whereof he affirmed.” I am 
aware of the human skeleton brought from the beach at 
Guadaloupe, but the aspect of the rock in which it was 
found, and the presence of recent shells, indicate its mo- 
dern formation, and make it no exception to the genera! 
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proposition. Some human remains have been lately an- 
nounced by a German geologist, but their influence on 
the subject has not yet been settled. The haste which is 
manifested, on scanty premises, to rush to a conclusion 
unfavourable to the authority of the Divine Volume, 
forms a miserable comment on the head and heart of 
modern “philosophers.” ‘Truth we love. The Sacred 
Volume urges us to “search for it as for hid treasures.” 
The Bible claims to be a communication from the God 
of truth, who is also the Author of nature. All his works 
harmonize. We are not debarred by the sacred Volume 
from searching the volume of nature. We go to it with 
eagerness, because “ the earth is full of His glory.” And 
we never had a seruple, that the Sacred Volume, ration- 
ally interpreted, would not accord with facts in the natu- 
ral, and fitness in the moral world. 
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DOCTOR CASTELL. 


4 


Dr. Edmund Castle, or Castell, was a younger son “of 
Robert Castell, Esq. of East Hatley, in the County of 
Cambridge; where he was born in 1606. He became a 
pensioner of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1621 : 
from which he removed, many years afterwards, to St. 
John’s College, for the advantage, as some have said, of 
the library there. In the early part of his life, he had 
been Vicar of Hatfield-Peverell, in Essex ; and after- 
wards Rector of Woodham- Walter, inthe same county ; 
both which he resigned at different periods. He was also 
Rector of Higham-Gobion, in Bedfordshire ; which bene- 
fice he retained till his death. He was appointed profes- 
sor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge in 1666, 
and a prebendary of Canterbury in 1667. He was also 
chaplain in ordinary to king Charles the second. Pos- 
sessed of these honours, he died in 1685. 

- The commencement of his labours upon the Lexicon 
appears to have been in the *same year, which presented 


* Dr. Walton, in a preceding note, mentions the specimen of the 
Lexicon as then (1657) published; and speaks of more than one as em- 
ployed init. Nor has Castell omitted, in his Preface, to notice partners 
inhis toil ; yet some of them at length deterred by the immensity of 
the undertaking from further concurrence ; some remaining long with 
him, as Murray, Beveridge, and Wansleb; but Lightfoot always, as 
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to the public Dr. Walton’s proposals for his Bible. For 
this Lexicon, which was published in 1669, has been des- 


without him, he has said, his work could never have been so entire as it is: 
See Strype’s Life of Lightfoot, p. xxi. It appears also that Mr. Samuel 
Clarke was another of the viri docti, alluded to by Dr. Walton, in the 
following very interesting account, in 1661, both of Castell and his 
work. “Dr. Castell, whose labours aboul the Biblia Polyglotta were not 
inferior to any one’s, and Mr. Clarke, an assistant also in the Great Bible, 
persevering in their endeavours to do yet more good, about three years 
since printed some Proposals for the printing of Grammars and Lexi- 
cons for the Languages in the Great Bible. In Cambridge they found 
good acceptance, and Dr. Castell professeth he received no where so 
much encouragement for the work as there ; and when some numberof. 
subscribers had paid the first sum, they began to open the press. But 
Mr. Clarke is called to an office in Oxford, Dr. Castell yet resolves to 
go on cum bono Deo; and with the assistance of such persons as were 
fit for the work, and patient, he hath finished all the first tome ; the other 
tome now in the press, and the Grammars, will be finished as soon as 
may be with convenience. That which hath retarded the work, has been 
the paucity of subscribers, besides the unfaithfulness of some that subscrib- 
ed,—Dr. Castell isa modest and retired person. Indefatigably studi- 
ous, (and for many years his studies were devoted to these Eastern lan. 
guages,) he hath sacrificed himself to this service; and is resolved, for 
the glory of God andthe good of men, to go on in this work, though he 


die init, andthe sooner for the great pains it requires; so great that 


Petreus and some others, that were engaged by him to assist, were forced 
to desist, as being unable to endure such Herculean labours. 1 never see 
Dr. Castell, nor think of him, but his condition affects me. He hath 
worn his body in the unexpressible.Jabours, which the preparations of 
such a work for the press require. He hath been forced to sell some 
pait of his no great temporal estate to procure money for the pay- 
ing off the workmen at the press; the money subscribed falling short, 
and there being such a scarcity of persons so nobly affected as to con- 
tribute. God preserve him in health, that he may lay the head-stone ; 
God raise up some, that may move others of ample fortune to ennoble 
themselves, by encouraging a work of so universal and diffusive a good; 
God reward him in the comforts—of this life also! Persons, deserving 
highly for their endeavours of the public good, would have found no 
less encouragement in the heathen world. Such an one at Athens 
would have had the favour of the Prytaneum. Wouldsuch places were 
ercctedin Christendom!” Letters of Dr. Worthington to Hartlib, Ep. 
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cribed as “*a work of seventeen years ; @ seventeen 
years’ drudgery, as he himself styled it in one of his Let- 
ters; in which, besides his own pains, he maintained in 
constant salary seven English and as many strangers for 
his assistants ; all which died some years before the work 
was finished ; and the whole burthen fell upon himself ; 
though by God’s grace he at last finished it, before it fi- 
nished him.” 


‘Yet, thus employed, he did not hesitate, though he 
worked } most. laboriously for it, to. render many import- 
ant services to Dr. Walton; ina { manner too which illus- 
trates the great modesty, as well as erudition, which Dr. 
Walton, in § acknowledging those services, has not over- 
passed. His labours upon the Samaritan, the Syriac, the 
Arabic, and the Ethiopic versions, with notes upon all of 
them : and his Latin translation of the Canticles in the 
last-named language ; are what the Preface to the Poly- 
glot records. In the sixth volume of the Polyglot, his 
| further assistance of collation is gratefully noticed. Yet 


xvi. Sep. 9. 1661. p. 280, et seq.. Dr. Pocock was also an assistant to 
Castell. Castell petitioned Cromwell to have five thousand reams of 
royal paper, excise and custom free. See Dr. Twell’s Life of Pocock. 
§. 3. 

Px Strype, Life of Lightfoot, Prefixed to Lightfoot’s Works, p. xxi, 

t Sixteen or eighteen hours a day between the Polyglot and the Lex- 
icon! Heaccounted it a kind of idle holiday, if at any time this space 
of study was shortened! ‘Mihi veré in molendino hoc per tot anno- 
rum lustra indesinenter occupato, dies ille tanguam feslus et otiosus visus 
est, in quo, tdm Bibliis Polyglottis quam Levicis hisce promovendis, sexde- 
cim aut octodecim horas dietim non insudavi.” Epist. Dedic. in Lexic. 

{ Speaking of the Manuscripts which Dr. Walton spared neither cost, 
nor labour, to procure for the Polyglot, he adds: “Cujus etiam Vigilan- 
iz, studiisque indefessis, debetur, quod conatus nostri, quiin eadem arena 
desudavimus, aléjuid hic in bowum publicum protulerint.” See his Pref. 
in Adimadvers. Samarit. in Genesin, Bib. Pol. vol. vi. 

§-Preef, in Bib. Polyglot. 

| Vide Collat. Pentateuchi Hebraici cum Samaritico, Bib. Polyglot. 
vol, vi. 
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these acknowledgments have not been considered equal 
to his services. For he is *said to have also translated 
several. of the Books of the New Testament, and the Sy- 
riac version of Job, where differing from the Arabic. 
To the neglect also, which his generosity experienced, 
there is a pointed reference in the Preface to his own 
Lexicon. On him, as on other learned assistants, Dr. 
Walton mentioned that he had bestowed gratuities ; but 
mentioned not, that Dr. Casted/ had spent upon the work, 
as he himself ¢ tells us, both the gratuity for his assist- 
ance, and a thousand pounds besides, partly of his own 
private. fortune, and partly solicited from the liberality of 
others. ; : 

That a scholar so-learned, and so generous, should have 
been compelled to utter the pangs of disappointment, and 
grief, and sorrow, who will not deplore? His health 
was { impaired; his sight almost lost ; his fortune greatly 
injured. “See and pity his condition,” says the feeling 
biographer of Dr. Lightfoot ; ‘see and pity his condition, 
as he sets it out in one of his Letters to Dr. Lightfoot, 
where he says, He had spent twenty years in tame to the 
public service, above 12,0001. of his own estate, and for a 


* Nichols, Supplement to the Origin of Printing, p. 291. Literary 
Anecdotes, vol. iv. p. 24. 

+ Pref. in Lex. p. 1.‘ Honorarium illud, quod in Preefatione Waltoni- 
ana dicor accepisse, tn illud ipsum opus non refundebam tantim omne, sed 
mille plus minus libras ad promovendum illud, partim ab altis solicitando 
procurabam, parlim tpse donabam ullrd.”’ 

+ Epist. Dedic. in Lex. ‘“Mitto privata que corpori in curriculo huju, 
operis contigerunt mala, membrorum confractionesluxationes, contusiones ; 
quodque pre omnibus hisce gravissimé dolet, oculorum lumen, perpetuis 
atque indefessis vigiliis, tanttim non ademptum,” Again, Pref. in Lex. 
“ Per plures annos, jam xtate provectus, et und cum pairimenio satis 
competenti, exhaustis etiam animi viribus, oculis caligantibus, corporis va- 
riis in hoc opere cenfractis et dislocatis membris, relictus sum solus, sines 
amanuensi, aut vel correctore ullo !” 

§ Strype, ut supr. 
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reward was left in the close of the work above 18001. in * 


debt. Thus he kept his resolution, though it was as fatal 
to him as useful to the world. For, in the beginning of 
the undertaking, he resolved to prosecute it, though it cost 


him all his estate, as he told Mr. + Clarke! This forced 


him to make his condition known untohis Majesty, where- 
in he petitioned, that a dpi might not be his reward for so 
much service and eapence.” 

"Nor did his work escape illiberal and malicious re- 
marks. Yet, in a Letter to Dr. Lightfoot, he suppressed 
his vexation with the consolatory reflection, that “ } one 
Dr. Lightfoot was more to him than ten thousand such - 
censors. Besides some few others amongst ourselves, I 


have,” he continues, “ a Golius, a Buxtorf, a. Hottinger, a 


Ludolfo, &c. in foreign parts, that both by their letters, 
and in print, have not only sufficiently, but too amply and 
abundantly for me to communicate, <xpressed their over- 
high esteem of that, which finds but a prophet’s reward 
here in its close.” 

Still amidst all these adverse circumstances, fer was up- 
on the watch for whatever might advance the progress of 


oriental and biblical learning. The following Letter, writ- 


ten by him in 1664, isa curious proof of this. §* Though 


I perish, it comforts me not a little to see how Holy Writ 


flourishes. I lately received an Armenian Psalter given 
me by Professor Golius, come newly off the press ; where 
they are printing, at Leyden, the whole Bible in that 
language. The Old Testament is there printing in the 


* See also Castell’s Epist. Ded.in Lex. ‘Opus, in quo millenas [li- 
bras} multo plures infaustus exhausi, preter plurima atque ingentia valde 
que contraxi debita.”’ 

+ Another of Dr. Walton’s assistants, and Dr. Castell’s especial friend. 
See Bib. Polygl. vol. vi. See also before note (on page 594). 

+ Strype, ut supr. p. xxvi. 

§ Ibid, p. xuiii. 
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Turkish language, perfected by Levinus Warnerus. 
The New Testament in Turkish, done by Mr. * Seaman, 
is just now in the press at Oxford ; of which I have 
some sheets by me; as I have also of the old Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels, now printed with a Glossary to. them 
at Leyden. | Mr. {Petreus hath printed some parts of 
the Old Testament in the Ethiopic, and hath many. more 
‘prepared both in that and the Coptic language... The 
t Lithuanian, of which I have a good part. by me, and 


ta 


~~ * € 7 4 7 4 = > $ - A ead 
* According to Dr. Worthington’s account, where he.is, speaking of 
Dr. Castell’s Lexicon, this Mr. Seaman was another assistant to Dr- 
Castell. “The care for the Persian Lexicon and Grammar doth chiefly 


lie upon Mr. Seaman, of whose skill in the Turkish language I wrote 
to you heretofore »-<hesame that out of Turkish Manuscripts translated, 


and published the Life of Sultan Orchan. He hath translated 
some of the New Testament into that language.” Dr. Worthing- 
ton’s lettersto Hartlib, Ep. xvi. Sept. 9, 1661, p. 282. In 1666, the 
New Testament in piven by this Mr. Seaman, was published at Ox- 
ford. 

tDr. Worthington also says, at this time, “Iam glad Petreus is 
publishing his translations of the Lesser Prophets. In what language 
are they? He is most forthe Coptic language.” Letter to Hartlib, 
October 26, 1661, page 296. The translations to which Dr. Worthington 
alludes must be those of Jonah, Joel, and Malachi, Ethiopic and Latin, 
published by Petraeus in 1660 and 1661. Petreus published the first 
Psalm in Coptic, Arabic, and Latin, in 1663. The following may be 
added to Bishop Marsh’s valuable account of Translations of the Scrip- 
tures into the Languages of Africa. ‘‘ Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica 
Veteris et Novi Testamenti, quzin Museo Borgiano velitris asservantur, 
cum reliquis Versionibus Zgyptiis contulit, Latine vertit, necnon criti~ 
cis et philologicis adnotationibus illustravit W. F. Englebreth, Eccl. 
Lyd. &c. Verbi Divini Minister, et Prepos. Honor. 4to. Havnie, 1811. 
This is a very curious and important work. 

+A Lithuanian translation of the Bible, made by Chylinsky, was print- 
ed in Londonin 1660. Chylinsky published at Oxford an account of 
this translation in 1659, which had then been finished; to which the 
approbation of many learned men of the University is sors dat. 
Nov. 15, 1659. 
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the* New England Bibles, I need not name. Ihave a 
specimen of a Turkish dictionary, printed at Rome, and 
of a Chaldee dictionary in folio in the Hebrew language, 
composed by ¢ Leonard Cohen de Lara ; which our yo. 
xagiens Professor Buxtorf much desired he might live to 
see finished: ’tis said to be now near its pea at the 
press, ae 

One would have rejoiced to find the vealed of 
the Heptaglot Lexicon bringing compensation to its 
noble-minded editor, Yet the {slender sums which the 
recommendatory letters of the king tothe bishops and 
noblemen, and of the archbishop and bishops to § others, 
produced inaid of Dr. Castell’s work, only serve to shew 


* Bishop Marsh says, that there are only two American languages, 


_into which the whole Bible has been translated; the Brazilian, and the 


Virginian.” “The former, however, has never been printed; the latter 

was printed at Cambridge in New-England, the New Testament in 1661, 

the Old Testament in 1663. Transl. ut supr. p. 98. To these Dr. Cas- 

tell must be considered as referring, the whole Bible not being Ss 
ed in New-England before 1685. 

t Dr. Castell must mean David (nct Leonard) Cohen de Lara; to 
whose rabbinical dictionary he refers in the Preface to his Lexicon. 
This person is the author of a remarkably curious philological: work, _ 
entitled 415 sy, sive, De Convenientia Vocabulorum Rabbinicorum, 


' cum Grecis et quibusdam aliis Linguis Europais. 4to. Amst. 1648. 


He says, that this had been his study for twelve years: ‘ Mihi qui- 
dém is labor annis stetit duodecim.” Pref. 

+ Epist. Dedic. in Lex. ‘“ Enimvero universe he litere, plus minus, 
septingentas libras tanti:m mihi porrexerunt ad promovendum opus!” 

§ The king’s letter in 1660, was followed by one from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the clergy in 1663, before which, application had 
been made to the Convocationin 1661. See Kennet’s Register, p..493. 
There were also other letters circulated in behalf of this great under- 
taking. But Dr. Castell has toldus,in the preceding note, how little 
they all produced ; about seven hundred pounds ; not neara tenth of 
the sum, which he himself had advanced upon the work! The king’s 
letter, the archbishop’s, and another signed by several bishops, are pre- 


fixed tothe Lexicon. 
4e 
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the inauspicious period in iwhiala he sought assistance ; 
and argue a want of means, we should hope, rather than 
of discernment or of feeling. How slow must have been 
the sale of it, when in 1673, he could * communicate to a 
friend, that he had at least a thousand copies left! At the 
time of his death, about five hundred copies. are supposed 
to have been unsold. One hundred, with other books, 
he left to Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, as an acknow- 
ledgment of very high obligations tohim.. The unsold 
copies were tplaced, by his niece and executrix, in a room 
in one of her tenants’ houses, where they were exposed 
to the ravages of rats; by which they were so mangled, 
that, on her death, her executors could scarcely form one 
complete copy of-them:— “The whole formed a load of 
waste paper, which was sold for seven pounds! Besides 
this loss of copies, three hundred more of them, as. far 
as the work had then proceeded at press, {perished in the 
fire of London ; and with them part of his library and 
furniture. The first volume seems to have been pub- 
lished §in or before 1663; and of the second cil 


* Original Letter from Dr. Castell to Mr. 8. Clarke. Nichols's Litera- 
ry Anecdotes, vol. iv. p. 695, 

t Dibdin, Introduction to the Greek and Latin Classics, 3d dossier 
vol. i. p. 25. 

t Epist. Ded. in Lex. “ Pars eissial bibliothecae meae, cum atte 

“supellectile et tricenis Lexici Heptaglottiexemplaribus, in ro 
Londinensibus.” 

§ It looks as if it had been finished at the press in 1661; by the cles. 
ing observation of Dr. Worthington. “I wish them good success at the 
press about the other volume of the Lexicon; andthat Dr. Castell may 
have a better gale to carry him to the desired port.” Ep. xix. Novem- 
ber 14, 1661, p. 300. But that the first volume had appeared in 1663, 
i gather from the Diatriba de Chaldaicis Paraphrastis, eorumque Ver- 
sionibus, &c. By T. Smith, of Oxford, published in that year; in 
which, at p. 99, he cites, with proper respect, Dr. Castell, to a radix im 
col. 1622 of the said volume of the Lexicon. 
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great part must have been printed at the time of the fire ; 
which i diag neg RaEROIND greatly re its 
progress. . 

But Dr. Castell has. not eititede to fenumerate many 
noble patrons of his work, and to acknowledge subscrip- 
- tions towards repaying his expences. Nor is it probable 
,that he died poor. In 1684 he is found {completing the 

purchase of a small estate in Hertfordshire ; and the in- 
ventory of his goods, taken after his decease, §presents 
the remains of a respectable establishment, not without a 
coach also and a pair of horses. He appears not, like 
‘Dr. Walton, to have been deprived of his rectory in Es- 
sex, during the great rebellion. Yet he complains of the 
|| civil war, as well as of the plague and. of the fire of 
London, in the melancholy details of his impediments and 
losses. . He bequeathed his Oriental Manuscripts to the 
Public. Library of the University of Cambridge.. -His 


* Epist. Ded. “Mitto alia magis publica, Bellum nationale, Pestem 
saevissimam,, et miserandum urbis Incendium: quibus omnibus diutius 
multd ut protractum fuit hoc antea languens negotium, ita supramodum 
ingravescebant simul onera mea et impensae. 

t Praef. in Lex. ‘‘ Coronidis loco, agnoscenda hic atque publicanda 
merit6 illustrissimorum virorum (in tanto tamque longo plurimorum - 
annorum decursu, non multorum quidém) benificentia, qui opus hoe 
neglectum, et casibus diris ac durissimis languescens nimis, donariis 
suis amplis atque munificentia perbenigné excitarunt ac promoverunt.” 
Then follows the names of the King, the Earl of Bridgewater, Viscount 
Grandison, Sir Edmund Fortescue, Sir Norton Knatchbull, Sir Thomas 
Rich, Sir Thomas Wendy, F. Theobald, Esq, the Archbishop of ‘Canter- 
bury, and the Bishops of Durham, Ely, Jancoln, Winchester, Chichester, 
Norwich, Bath and Weils, and Salisbury. Dr. Castell adds, “Est adhuc 
honoratissimus unus, vel alter alius, quos intra velum latere jubet ‘pru- 
dentia, et rerum ratio.”’ 

+ Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, oe 4. p. 695" 

gibid. p. 697—699. 

{| See note (*) above. 

TNichols, ut supr. pp. 28, 29. 
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notes upon the Pentaglot Lexicon of Schindler, in an in- 
. terleaved copy of the work, forming three volumes, are. 
preserved among the Manuscripts of Sidney College in 
that University ; to which society they were *presented 
by Mr. Theophilus Pickering, one of the fellows soon 
after the time of Dr. Castell, and a prependary of Dur- 
ham. To Emmanuel College Dr. Castell {left some print- 
ed books, and to St. John’s & silver tankard. The rest 
of his Library, “ quam ingenti sumptu et summa diligentia 
ex ulteriis Europe partibus sibi procuravit;? &c. was sold 
by auction at Cambridge in 1689. 

It has been said that, “{twe know nothing further’ pub- 
lished by Dr. Castell, excepting a thin quarto pamphlet, 
‘in 1660, entitled §Sod~#ngtie Oriens Auspiciis Caroli I. 
Regum Gloriosissumi.” He certainly published also a very 
curious and valuable ||Orationupon the Arabic Language, 


* Edm. Castelli Note in Lexicon Schindleri propria manu seiipte. 
Biblioth. Coll, Sindney-Suss. h.1. dedit T. Pickering, S. T. B. ejusdeq 
Coll. Soc. et Canonicus Dunelm. The three volumes abound with 
notes; and we may forma notion of their great value, when in the 
Preface to his own Lexicon we find Dr. Castell refering to ‘ Schindleri 
[Lexicon] quod feré integrum in hoc opus transfundimus.”” 

t Nichols, ut supr. : 

t tbid. p. 24. 

§ Printed in 1660. The dedication is to the king, which closés thus: 
Carmina sua illis linguis, que in Lexico, quod sub prelo est, Polyglot- 
lo Orientali, exhibentur, humillimé offert, suo et sociorum nomine Edm. 
Castell, S. T. B.” 

|| It is remarkable that this Oration should have hitherto been over- 
passed by those who have written concerning Dr. Castell, as he express- 
ly refers to itin the Preface to his Lexicon. The whole title of it is, 
“ Oratio in Scolis Theologicis habita ab Edmundo Castello S. T. D; 
et Linguae Arabicae in Academia Cantabrigiensi Professor, cim Prelec- 
tiones suas in secundum Canonis Avicennae librum auspicaretur,quibus 
via prestruitur ex Seriptoribus Orientalibus ad clarius ac dilucidius enar- 


randam Botonologicam S. S. Scripture partem, opus a nemine adhuc 
tentatum.” 4te. Lond, 1667. » 
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which indeed deserves to be well known. It recommends, 
among other eulogies, this language on account of ‘its co- 
piousness ; and speaks of its numerous words so compre- 
hensive, as, singly, to express whole sentences. It in- 
forms us, that the Arabians and Syrians posssessed some 
writings of Plato, Aristotle, Livy, Galen, Dioscorides, and 
even of the Christian Fathers, to which Europeans were 
utter strangers. It relates advantages which have been 
derived from it to the study of the civil and canon law, 
and also of medicine. It especially details several errors 
and obscurities, into which expositors of Avicenna have 
run. . It moreover displays abundant sacred criticism, and 
investigates several Oriental Versions of Scripture. 

In the preceding publication, the Sol “inglie, &e. con- 
eratulating the king upon his return in Polyglot verses, the 
introductory poem notices thé Polyglot Bible with admi- 
ration and gratitude. Andnow reverting to Dr. Castell’s 
principal work, I adopt in conclusion the’ very judicious 
remark upon it of no ordinary pen, “ *that it is a work 
which has long challenged the admiration, and t defied 


* Dibdin, ut supr. pp. 26, 27. ; 

+ Some improvements have been made, and some proposed, upon - 
Castell. The Persic Lexicon isa part of Dr. Castell’s work, which 
Ins been undervalued, Dr. A. Clarke says, by such as either did not or 
_ COald not consult it: but it isan excellent work; and to it even Menin- 
skt end Richardson are indebted for a multitude of articles; its chief 
fault is want of distinct arrangement : the words are sadly intermix- 
ed, and many Persian words are printed with Hebrew types, probably. 
becausethey had but few Persian characters, Bibliograph. Dict. Vol. 
I. p.269.\ I may add, that lately the following remark has been made 
in regard t) the Syriac part. “ Vocabula Syriaca, in Jobo obvia, apud 
Castellum éntem in Lexico desiderata, accurate enotavi. Qui Castelli- 
anum Lexicon quotidianis manibus terunt, bene intelligunt, que quantague 

_ tn Lexicographia Syriaca adhuc prestanda supersint, neque parvam hanc 
messem in contemptu habebunt, sed potius his candidé mecum fruen- 
tur.” Vid. Cure Hexaplares in Jobum é Codice Syriaco-Hexaplari 
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